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FOREWORD  Over  the  past  several  decades,  the  crime  rate  in  the 

United  States,  particularly  among  young  people,  has  reached 
alarming  proportions.  The  President's  Commission*  reports 
that  one  boy  in  six  is  referred  to  juvenile  court  and  that  the 
15  to  17  age  group  has  the  highest  arrest  rate  of  any  segment 
of  the  nation's  population. 

There  can  be  no  argument  that  preventing  and 
controlling  antisocial,  criminal,  or  delinquent  behavior  in 
juveniles  would  substantially  change  the  total  crime  figures  in 
the  nation.  The  great  body  of  research  focused  on  this 
problem  emphatically  agrees  that  the  single  solution  to 
preventing  juvenile  delinquency  lies  in  improving  the 
conditions  of  life  that  undermine  the  laws  of  society  and  lead 
young  people  to  criminal  activities  or  antisocial  behavior. 
Ameliorating  the  root  causes  of  deviant  behavior  raises  issues 
of  utmost  complexity  as  it  is  not  a  simple  phenomenon 
identified  with  any  one  specific  environment  or  ethnic  group. 
It  occurs  in  every  stratum  of  the  community.  It  is  recognized 
that  local  juvenile  justice  agencies  alone  cannot  bring  about 
the  substantive  changes  in  the  environment  -  physical,  social 
and  economic  -  necessary  to  reverse  the  growing  incidence  of 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Clearly,  the  rehabilitation  of  those  juveniles  who 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  courts  holds  the  greatest 
promise  in  controlling  delinquency  and,  ultimately,  crime  in 
general.  It  is  critical  that  these  youngsters  be  kept  from 
further  criminal  actions,  for  their  future  conduct  will  affect 
society  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  is  a  false  economy  for  the 
community  to  ignore  the  urgency  of  this  problem  while 
allocating  unlimited  resources  for  enlarging  police  forces, 
building  jails,  and  increasing  the  size  and  number  of  court 
facilities  to  deal  with  adult  offenders.  In  addition,  losses  to 
the  public  attributable  to  crime  have  been  estimated  in 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  isolate  the  role 
played  by  schools  from  the  innumerable  other  factors  that 
contribute  to  the  development  of  delinquent  behavior.  There 
is  undeniable  evidence,  however,  that  delinquency  and  failure 
in  school  correlate.  It  has  been  shown  that  children  who  fail 
in  school  are  found  to  be  delinquent  seven  times  more  often 
than  those  who  are  successful  in  their  school  experience.  It 
follows  that  if  lack  of  success  in  the  community  school  so 
often  leads  to  delinquent  behavior,  then  rehabilitative 
treatment  must  include  a  strong  educational  component. 

*  The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society.  Report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice, 
February  1967. 
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The  Los  Angeles  County  Juvenile  Camp  System,  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  is  operated  by  the 
County  Probation  Department  in  coordination  with  the 
Office  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Like  other 
juvenile  justice  systems,  its  role  is  becoming  increasingly 
complex;  laiger  in  terms  of  activities  and  volume  of  work; 
broader  in  the  nature  of  responsibilities;  and  confronted  with 
increasing  internal  and  external  pressures. 

The  need  to  remain  relevant,  to  adapt  to  the 
changing  conditions  in  an  extraordinarily  complex 
environment  represents  a  vital  challenge.  It  is  a  challenge  that 
has  been  accepted  by  the  County  Probation  Department  and 
the  Division  of  Special  Schools  in  a  number  of  mys.  In 
addition  to  a  broad  variety  of  creative  new  programs, 
designed  in  response  to  specific  areas  of  need,  the  Division  of 
Special  Schools  initiated  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the 
educational  component  of  the  camp  system  and  engaged 
Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.  as  outside  consultants  to  assist 
them  in  this  effort. 

The  following  report  documents  the  results  of  the 
study  project  undertaken  by  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.  in 
association  with  Educational  Evaluation  Associates.  An 
in-depth  survey  and  extensive  compilation  of  opinion 
throughout  the  system  was  conducted.  Conclusions  based  on 
an  analysis  of  findings  provided  the  framework  for  the 
recommendations  presented. 

PMM&Co.  gratefully  acknowledges  its  appreciation 
for  the  assistance  and  contributions  of  the  several  hundred 
professionals  on  the  Special  Schools  Division  and  Probation 
Department  staffs,  and  particularly  to  the  Camp  Directors 
and  school  principals  at  the  facilities  where  time-consuming 
interviews  were  conducted. 

PMM&Co.  is  especially  grateful  to  Dr.  Tom  Ross  and 
Mr.  Jerry  Sloan  of  the  Special  Schools  Division  and  to 
Mr.  Sam  Ostroff  of  the  Probation  Department  and  his  staff 
who  supplied  time,  information  and  assistance  throughout 
the  study.  Knowing  that  a  study  of  this  type  would  invite 
criticism,  they  nonetheless  worked  with  the  consulting  team 
constructively  and  objectively  to  improve  the  system. 

The  Project  Review  Panel,  comprised  of  concerned 
individuals  in  the  field,  provided  the  guidance  and  leadership 
necessary  to  the  study.  The  Panel  members  gave  freely  of 
their  time  and  energies  and  clearly  contributed  to  the  results 
of  the  study. 
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I  -  INTRODUCTION 


The  following  report  presents  the  findings  and  recommendations  resulting  from  a 
study  project  initiated  in  August  1972  to  review  and  evaluate  the  educational  component  of 
the  youth  detention  facilities  operated  by  Los  Angeles  County.  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  6c  Co. 
(PMM&Co.)  was  retained  to  conduct  thih  study  in  cooperation  with  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Division  of  Special  Schools  and  the  County  Probation  Department.  The  fmdings  and 
recommendations  set  forth  in  this  report  reflect  the  impartial,  objective  judgment  of 
PMM&Co.  and  its  associate  in  this  effort,  Educational  Evaluation  Associates  (EEA). 

BACKGROUND 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  California  decree  that  the  County  provide  eduational 
opportunities  to  youths  retained  in  detention  camps  as  wards  of  the  County  Juvenile  Court. 
The  responsibility  for  administering  the  educational  programs  conducted  at  the  detention 
facilities  operated  by  the  Probation  Department  is  vested  in  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  County  of  Los  Angeles,  Special  Schools  Division. 

Many  of  the  problems  facing  the  Special  Schools  Division  in  providing  relevant 
education  to  youth  in  detention  facilities  are  similar  to  problems  facing  schools  throughout  the 
nation.  To  keep  pace  with  changing  needs  and  requirements,  the  educational  community  must 
increase  its  effectiveness  not  only  in  the  content  of  the  instructional  programs,  but  in  its 
ability  to  cope  with  cultural,  racial,  economic,  mental,  and  emotional  variances  within  the 
school  population. 

The  complexity  of  these  problems  is  considerably  intensified  in  a  detention 
environment.  Almost  invariably,  a  youth  confined  in  a  detention  camp  has  demonstrated  his 
inability  to  cope  with  his  environment.  The  background,  circumstances,  or  life  experiences 
that  have  led  him  through  the  juvenile  courts  to  confinement  indicate  a  deep-seated  need  that 
must  be  dealt  with  if  he  is  to  become  a  functioning,  contributing  member  of  society.. 
Accordingly,  the  educational  process  becomes  further  complicated  by  the  need  to  support  this 
rehabilitation  function  and  to  respond  to  atypical  behavioral  patterns. 

Although  everyone  is  in  favor  of  **better  education,"  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  regarding  what  constitutes  better  education.  Different  points  of  view  are  often 
reflected  in  the  policies  and  goals  of  the  agencies  comprising  the  juvenile  justice  system.  Often 
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these  goals  represent  an  appealing  description  of  what  each  agency  wishes  to  accomplish; 
however,  such  factors  as  improvements  in  the  rehabilitation  of  troubled  youth  and  in  the 
quality  and  relevance  of  educational  programs  responsive  to  critical  student  needs  must  be 
judged  qualitatively. 

Recognizing  these  problems,  the  Special  Schools  Division  requested,  and  was  granted, 
assistance  from  the  California  Council  of  Criminal  Justice  (CCCJ)  to  fund  an  objective  study  of 
the  existing  educational  system  in  detention  camps  which  would  recommend  a  practical  course 
of  action  for  improvement. 

History  of  Special  Schools  Division 

The  County  of  Los  Angeles  opened  its  first  camp  for  delinquent  youth  in  1943.  By 
1946,  three  senior  camps  d  two  junior  camps  with  a  total  bed  capacity  of  360  were  in 
operation.  At  the  present  time»  the  County  Probation  Department  operates  ten  camps  with  an 
approximate  bed  capacity  of  950.  (This  does  not  include  the  juvenile  hall  facilities  operated  by 
the  Probation  Department.  The  juvenile  halls,  community  day  centers,  etc.  are  not  included 
within  the  scope  of  this  project.) 

Each  of  these  camps  has  an  educational  program  operated  by  the  Special  Schools 
Division  in  the  Office  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Camps  may  be  differentiated, 
however,  by  sex  of  the  words,  age  of  the  wards  (juniors  are  ages  13-15  and  seniors  are  ages 
16-18),  and  the  type  of  school/work  program.  The  following  chart  summarizes  the  programs  in 
the  current  camp  system: 

Number  of  camps  Age  group  and  sex  School  program 

3  Junior  boys  Full-time  school 

2  Senior  boys  Full-time  school 

2  Senior  boys  Full-time  work  program  and 

evening  school* 

1  Junior  and  senior  boys  Full-time  school 

1  Junior  and  senior  boys  Full-time  school,  intensive 

treatment  of  camp  runaways 

1  Junior  and  senior  girls  Full-time  school 


*  One  of  these  schools  recently  started  a  limited  day  school  program. 
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The  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code,  Sections  857  and  858,  provides  for  the  operation 
of  schools  at  the  juvenile  probation  facilities.  Section  857  assigns  to  the  County  Board  of 
Education  the  powers  and  duties,  with  respect  to  these  schools,  that  a  governing  board  of  a 
school  district  exercises.  Section  858  requires  the  operation  of  the  schools  to  be,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  same  as  that  of  a  regular  school  district.  Working  in  mutual  cooperation  with  the 
probation  director  of  the  camp  facility,  the  school  principal  administers  the  educational 
program  under  policies  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  applicable  sections  of  the 
Education  Code  for  the  State  of  California.  The  California  Education  Code  enunciates  a  oody 
of  law  specific  to  the  course  of  study  requirements  incumbent  upon  the  schools  of  the  state. 
The  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Education,  therefore,  prescribes  the  development  of  a 
course  of  study  for  the  Division  of  Special  Schools  in  accordance  with  Division  7,  Chapter  2, 
Articles  1  and  2  and  Chapter  3,  Article  3  of  the  State  Education  Code, 

Organizational  Relationships 

The  detention  facilities  are  administered  and  operated  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Chief  Probation  Officer,  Juvenile  Facilities  Program.  The  schools  within  the  camps,  however, 
are  administered  by  a  school  principal  responsible  organizationally  to  the  Division  of  Special 
Schools  but  "in  mutual  cooperation"  with  the  Probation  Department's  camp  director. 

The  juveniles  in  residence  are  wards  of  the  juvenile  court.  In  assigning  the  juveniles  to 
the  Probation  Department's  detention  facilities,  the  court  charges  the  Probation  Department 
with  the  care,  welfare  and  rehabilitation  of  these  wards.  Traditionally,  therefore,  the  poHcies 
and  procedures  of  the  Probation  Department  take  precedence  except  in  the  area  of  educational 
disciplines  mandated  by  the  State  Educational  Code.  This  results  in  a  dual  management  mode 
with  all  its  inherent  problems., 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  project,  as  stated  in  the  Prospectus  for  Master  Planning  for 
Special  Schools^  are  stated  below:. 

To  identify  the  educational  needs  of  the  current  and  projected  population  of 
children  and  youth  in  Los  Angeles  County  detention  facilities. 
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To  restate  the  educational  objectives  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Probation 
Camp  Schools  in  terms  of  the  needs  assessment  and  to  rank  those  objectives 
in  priority  order  based  on  tlie  urgency,  intensity,  and  commonality  of  needs. 

To  assess  the  extent  to  which  the  educational  programs  currently  offered  in 
Los  Angeles  County  detention  facilities  are  addressed  to  the  needs  of  the 
population  and  the  extent  to  which  they  achieve  the  priority  objectives. 

To  recommend  new  educational  programs  and  changes  in  existing  educational 
programs  which  hold  promise  for  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the 
present  ;ind  projected  population  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  detention 
facilities. 

To  recommend  staffing  patterns  and  management  procedures  to  facilitate  an 
improved  instructional  program. 

To  recommend  procedures  for  improving  communication  and  coordination 
between  the  Special  Schools,  the  Probation  Department*  and  other  agencies. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  PROJECT 

The  comprehensive  nature  of  the  study  project  as  described  in  Prospectus  for  XUtiter 
Planning  for  Special  .Schools  involved  .i  broad  and  general  review  of  programs,  practices,  and 
procedures  employed  by  organizational  elements  and  activities  within  the  detention  camp 
system.  Within  these  elements  and  activities,  the  evaluation  was  focused  upon  the  following 
specific  factors. 

effectiveness  of  tlie  educational  component 

Communication  and  relationships  throughout  the  organizational  hierarchy 

Coordination  of  functions,  programs,  and  activities  designed  to  positively 
alter  the  behavior  of  and  contribute  to  the  successful  reintegration  of  the 
ward  into  the  community 

Management  and  administrative  pohcies  and  procedures. 

Within  this  framework,  essentially  all  segments  of  the  camp  system  were  covered.  As  a 
practical  matter,  it  was  neither  desirable  nor  possible  to  examine  in  detail  areas  identified  to  be 
of  secondary  importance  or  which  appeared  to  have  little  or  no  impact  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  camp  system.  In  addition,  the  evaluation  of  individual  members  of  either  the  Special 
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Schook  or  Probation  Department  staffs  was  not  included  as  part  of  this  study.  Those  areas 
considered  secondary  and  the  capabilities  of  individuals  were  considered  only  in  the  context  of 
their  impact  on  major  area,s  of  concern  and  on  the  total  system. 

The  educational  programs  and  management  procedures  evaluated  during  this  project 
were  limited  to  tliose  involved  in  the  schools  at  the  follovsring  detention  camps: 

Afflcrbaugh-Paige* 

6621  North  Stephens  Ranch  Road 

La  Verne,  California 

David  Gonzales  School 

1301  North  Las  Virgencs  Road 

Calabasas,  California 

Vernon  Kilpatrick  School 

427  South  Encinal  Canyon  Road 

Malibu,  California 

Las  Palmas  School  for  Girls 
1 500  South  McDonnell  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Joseph  Scott 

28700  North  Bouquet  Canyon  Road 
Saugus,  California 

Kcnyon  J.,  Scudder 

28750  North  Bouquet  Canyon  Road 

Saugus,  California 

.      Fred  C.  Miller 

433  South  Encinal  Canyon  Road 
Malibut  California 

Glenn  Rockey 

1900  North  Sycamore  Road 

San  Dimas,  California 


*  Two  separate  schools,  one  junior  and  one  senior^  sharing  a  single  facility. 
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The  tenth  facility,  Camp  Fenner  Canyon,  is  currently  an  experimental  probation  camp 
whose  educational  program  is  currently  being  administered  through  contractual  agreement 
with  Teledyne  Packard  Bell.  This  program  has  been  funded  for  the  past  two  years  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Agency  (LEAA)  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

CAMP  CHARACTERISTICS 

In  general,  the  detention  facilities  serve  a  student  ward  population  of  ''senior**  boys  or 
girls  ranging  in  age  from  16  through  18  years  and  ''junior**  boys  or  girls  ranging  in  age  from  13 
to  15  years.  Most  of  the  camp  population  is  composed  of  youthful  offenders  who 
are  processed  through  the  juvenile  halls.  The  juvenile  halls  arc  short-term  detention  units  where 
youn^ters  are  detained  pending  adjudication  and  placement  for  charges  ranging  from 
misdemeanor  to  felony.  After  a  short  stay  in  the  juvenile  hall,  usually  four  to  five  weeks,  a 
juvenile  ward  of  the  court  may  be  assigned  to  a  detention  camp  for  a  period  of  approximately 
20  weeks  or  more.. 

The  reaction  of  the  juvenile  to  protracted  detention  generates  its  own  unique  behavior 
expression.  These  behavior  patterns  may  range  from  mildly  antisocial  through  blatant  and 
recurrent  hostility  to  extremes  of  assaultive  and  self-destructive  compulsion.  The  majority  of 
these  young  people  are  educationally  deficient  and  suffer  the  sensitivity  t)ften  associated  with 
that  fact. 

The  facilities  comprising  the  Probation  Department  detention  camp  system,  while 
generally  similar,  may  differ  in  their  basic  objectives,  policies,  and  programs.  Each  camp  has  an 
approximate  94-bed  capacity  with  the  exception  of  Las  Palmas,  which  has  a  capacity  of  100 
female  wards.  These  camps,  as  described  by  the  Probation  Department,  are  characterized  as 
follows. 

Camp  Afflerbaugh 

A  senior  boys'  camp.  Camp  Afflerbaugh  focuses  its  24-week  treatment  program  on 
preparing  the  ward  to  return  to  his  family,  and  on  vocatic..^,  training.  The  camp  offers 
vocational  training  programs  in  auto  mechanics,  landscaping  and  nursery  work,  welding,  and 
culinary  occupations.  As  part  of  its  community  involvement  program.  Camp  Afflerbaugh  has 
several  community-minded  organizations  that  work  with  the  camp  in  support  of  these 
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vocational  programs.  Notable  among  these  is  a  group  of  men  involved  in  the  welding  industry 
who  have  provided  technical  instructions  as  well  as  resources  for  locating  work  in  the  welding 
industry  for  boys  completing  the  program. 

Camp  Paige 

This  junior  camp  offers  a  full-time  school  program  for  boys  ranging  in  age  from  13  to 
15  years,  over  approximately  22  weeks  of  detention.  This  camp  is  unique  in  that  it  shares 
school  facilities  with  the  vocationally-oriented  senior  Camp  Afflerbaugh,  which  is  its 
geographic  neighbor.  This  allows  Camp  Paige  to  provide  programs  not  usually  available  in 
junior  camps.  Such  offerings  as  ceramics,  metal  work  activities,  wood  shop,  and  special  reading 
classes  supplement  the  regular  academic  school  program.  The  fir»t  junior  camp  to  develop 
intensive  family  counseling,  the  Camp  places  great  stress  on  this  phase  of  its  treatment 
program. 

Camp  Gonzales 

This  junior  boys'  camp  concentrates  on  providing  treatment  programs  designed  to 
prepare  the  wards  for  return  to  their  community  schools  with  the  ability  to  maintain  a  peer 
group  status.  Many  of  the  boys  arrive  at  camp  educationally  and  emotionally  handicapped 
because  of  a  lack  of  communication  skills.  Remedial  techniques  are  used  extensively  to 
overcome  these  handicaps.  Inasmuch  as  the  lack  of  communication  skills  extends  to  the  wards' 
family  situation,  emphasis  is  placed  on  family  treatment  prc^rams.  Techniques  used  to  involve 
the  families  in  supporting  the  boys'  stay  in  camp  include  group  sessions  for  multiple  families, 
and  individual  families  and  their  youngster  in  planning  and  handling  weekend  furloughs  to  help 
adjust  to  the  eventual  release  back  to  the  community.  Camp  Gonzales  will  be  secured  during 
the  fiscal  year  1973-74;  that  is,  it  will  be  a  ''closed''  camp  with  more  stringent  security.; 

Camp  Kil  pat  rick 

This  camp  admits  both  junior  and  senior  boys  and  provides  intensive  treatment  for 
chronic  runaways  from  other  camps  or  boys  who  have  difficulties  adjusting  to  a  regular  camp 
program*  A  ward  who  "runs"  from  camp  is  transferred  into  the  Camp  Kilpatrick  program* 
After  intensive  counseling,  the  ward  may  be  returned  to  his  original  camp  or  he  may  complete 
his  period  of  incarceration  at  Kilpatrick.  The  camp  school  operates  full  time.  The  staff  at 
Kilpatrick  are  knowledgeable  concerning  the  type  of  help  minors  need  to  enhance  the 
probability  of  success  upon  their  release* 


Las  Palmas  School  for  Girls 

Las  Palmas  functions  as  a  residential  treatment  center  for  100  adolescent,  delinquent 
girls.  While  these  girls  come  to  the  attention  of  the  court  because  of  delinquent  behavior,  they 
are  youngsters  with  unstable  personalities  characterized  by  hostile,  aggressive,  impulsive 
acting-out  behavior.  Girls  accepted  for  care  must  be  between  the  ages  of  13  and  \lVi  years  at 
the  point  of  intake.:  Girls  with  serious  physical  handicaps  or  who  arc  diagnosed  as  psychotic  or 
sociopathic  are  not  accepted.  Most  girls  in  placement  have  been  involved  in  any  one  or  a 
number  of  the  followmg  types  of  behavior:  drug  abuse,  runaway,  sex  delinquency,  truancy, 
incorrigibility,  shoplifting,  car  theft,  etc. 

The  school  program  has  a  wide  range  of  course  offerings.  It  has  an  academic 
orientation,  because  most  pupils  plan  to  complete  high  school  either  at  Las  Palmas  or  in 
community  schools.  The  second-seincstcr  juniors  who  enter  Las  Palmas  may  be  considered  as 
candidates  for  graduation  from  the  institution;  students  entering  below  the  eleventh  grade  will, 
in  all  likehhood,  tcriinnate  their  schooling  elsewhere.  Once  a  girl  has  undergone  the  treatment 
program  at  Las  Palmas  and  has  been  released  into  the  community,  she  may  later  return  to  the 
institution  as  a  resident  in  order  to  receive  additional  assistance.  There  are  also  nonresident 
pupils  at  Las  Palmas.  Because  these  girls  have  had  difficulty  adjusting  to  the  community 
schools,  a  small  number  are  pcrniuted  to  attend  school  at  Las  Palmas  but  reside  off-campus. 

Camp  Scutt 

A  junior  boys'  camp,  Camp  Scott  offers  a  full-time  school  program  for  all  bo)s  over 
an  average  22-week  detention  period.  The  emphasis  of  the  program  is  on  the  return  of  the 
ward  to  his  family  in  almost  all  cases  and  to  his  community  school  with  an  opportunity  to 
compete  with  others  his  own  age  on  a  competitive  basis.  The  school  program  offers  courses 
applicable  to  junior  high  or  high  school  graduation  and  has  several  prcvocational  offerings. 
Where  possible,  students  are  grouped  in  classes  according  to  reading  level.  Intensive  use  of 
group  counseling  is  used  with  marked  success  in  this  program.  In  addition,  the  camp  has 
successfully  utilized  community  volunteers  as  tutors  and  rccrcarional  aides. 
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Camp  Scudder 

This  camp  was  an  annex  to  the  juvenile  halls  prior  to  July  10,  1972.  The  camp 
received  both  junior  and  senior  boys  who  were  awaiting  suitable  placement.  (A  boy  who  is 
considered  for  suitable  placement  is  one  who  generally  has  difficulty  getting  along  with  peers 
as  well  as  adults.)  Since  July  1972,  the  camp  has  operated  a  full-time  school  program  for  both 
junior  and  senior  boys.  The  program  encompasses  a  wide  range  of  academic  subjects  generally 
acceptable  for  credit  toward  graduation. 

Camp  Miller 

Camp  Miller  has  been  a  senior  camp  with  a  focus  on  full-time  fire  suppression 
activities  (in  conjunction  with  the  Forestry  Department)  and  a  two-hour  evening  school 
program.  Recently,  however,  a  limited  day  school  program  has  commenced.  A  significant 
emphasis  on  fire  suppression  activities  remains,  however.  Learning  to  work  full-time  on  a 
regular  basis  as  well  as  le.irning  basic  safety  techniques  appropriate  in  work  situations  are 
taught  lis  a  pm  of  fire  suppression  training.  Group,  individual  and  family  counseling  play  an 
important  part  in  the  treatment  program  during  the  average  period  of  detention  of  22  weeks. 

Camp  Rockcy 

This  senior  camp  offers  a  full-time  fire  suppression  work  program  in  conjunction  with 
the  Forestry  IX^partnicnt  and  j  two*hour  evening  school  program  five  days  a  week.  The  average 
detention  period  is  24  weeks.  The  program  is  focused  on  helping  minors  develop  attitudinal 
changes  which  will  enable  them  to  return  to  the  community  and  be  reasonably  self-sufficient. 
The  development  of  positive  attitudes  toward  work  is  the  major  goal  of  the  program.  The 
school  program  is  geared  toward  work-life  success  and  is  complemented  by  intensive  training 
and  counseling. 
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II  -  STUDY  METHODOLOGY 


The  data  collection  and  analysis  phases  were  critical  to  all  elements  of  the 
management  study.  The  dau  collected  provide  the  foundation  for 

identifying  the  educational  needs  of  the  current  and  projected  population, 

restating  and  assigning  priorities  to  the  educational  objectives  of  the  camp 
schools, 

assessing  the  extent  to  which  the  current  educational  programs  offered  at  the 
camp  schools  arc  addressed  to  the  needs  of  the  population,  and 

assessing  the  extent  to  which  the  schools  achieve  priority  objectives. 

Consequently,  the  approach  and  methodology  developed  for  the  study  incorporated 
techniques  and  processes  that  generated  the  appropriate  decision-making  information. 

Evaluation  instruments  were  designed  to  collect  a  wide  range  of  variables  from  the 
sources  specified  in  the  Prospectus  for  Master  Planmng.  The  sources  inciude  Special  Schools 
and  Probation  staff  as  well  as  students.  In  the  case  of  student  information,  sample  data  was 
collected  (randomly)  for  specific  subpopulations  of  students  (e.g.,  male  recidivists  currently  in 
school)  according  to  the  lhrosf)€Ctus.  Thus,  the  study  des^n  allowed  for  the  projection  of 
subpopulatson  characteristics  based  on  the  sample  data. 

The  study  was  designed  to  collect  three  basic  types  of  data: 

(Objective)  factual  data 
Subjective  opinions 

Creative  solutions  to  recognized  problem  areas. 

The  purpose  of  collecting  factual  data  was  to  document  what  currently  exists  regarding 
student  population  characteristics,  educational  program  offerings*  management  procedures  and 
the  elements  of  coordination  and  communication  between  all  agencies  that  have  an  interface 
with  the  camp  schooU.  Subjective  opinions  were  solicited*  where  appropriate*  to  highlight  the 
perceived  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  camp  schools  educational  programs.  Subjective 
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opinions  were  also  addressed  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  communication  and  coordination 
between  related  agencies.  Creative  solutions  to  problem  areas  were  also  solicited  from  a 
cross-section  of  Probation  Department  and  Special  Schools  Division  personnel  to  insure  that  all 
major  alternative  solutions  were  considered. 

DESIGN  OF 

EVALUATION  INSTRUMENTS 

The  complexity  and  interdependence  of  the  various  work  tasks  required  the  collection 
of  a  number  of  different  types  of  information  from  a  number  of  different  sources.  As  a  result, 
the  evaluation  instruments  were  made  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  permit  the  simultaneous 
collection  of  required  data  for  several  elements  of  the  study. 

Several  forms  of  evaluation  instruments  were  utilized  during  the  study: 

File  review  instruments 
Interview  instruments 
Coal  statement  instruments. 

File  review  instruments  were  designed  and  used  to  extract  appropriate  factual  data  from 
student  files.  The  interview  instruments  were  designed  to  collect  and  organize  data  in  a 
semistructurcd  interview  environment,  and  the  goal  statement  instruments  assisted  in  the 
determination  of  goals,  objectives  and  priorities  by  providing  a  structured  format  for  response. 

The  evaluation  instruments  were  designed  to  collect  data  necessary  to  measure  the 
extent  to  which  a  certain  input  or  output  variable  (e.g.,  age,  race,  employment  status)  is 
present.  The  variables  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  evaluation  process  were  the  result  of  two 
major  influences.  First,  variables  were  chosen  which  have  historically  had  a  significant 
relationship  with  educational  goals  or  a  causative  effect  on  student  achievement.  Second, 
variables  were  chosen  that  wc*re  addressed  to  the  atypical  nature  of  the  institutionalized  camp 
schools  student.  Accordingly,  the  evaluarion  instruments  were  designed  to  gather  a  wide  range 
of  data  and  included  variables  that  would  not  .necessarily  be  useful  outside  the  Special  Schools 
environment. 

The  variables  chosen  for  measurement  were  also  influenced  by  the  organization  of  the 
camp  program  and  the  interrelationship  of  the  Special  Schools  and  Probation  Department. 
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Because  of  the  dual  responsibiiicy  of  student  treatment,  the  goab  and  objectives  of  the  Special 
Schools  must  be  congruent  and  consistent  with  those  of  the  Probation  function.  Consequently, 
the  interview  inscrumencs  were  addressed  to  the  measurement  of  variables  that  relate  to  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  Special  Schools  ami  are  within  the  framework  of  the  Probation 
function. 

Provisions  were  made  to  allow  for  the  revision  of  the  instruments  once  data  collection 
b^n.  After  a  portion  of  the  data  was  collected,  an  initial  analysis  of  the  data  was  conducted, 
and  meetings  were  held  with  the  interviewers  and  file  reviewers  to  provide  the  basis  for  revision 
of  the  instruments. 

As  a  result  of  the  initial  analysis  and  meetings,  the  staff  interviews  were  significandy 
revised.  The  revisions  were  effected  to  collect  additional  data,  where  needed,  and  to  clarify 
areas  of  ambiguity.  The  original  staff  interviewing  documents  are  called  Phase  1  documents, 
and  the  revised  documents  are  referred  to  as  Phase  H  documents. 

File  Review  instruments 

The  file  review  documents  were  designed  to  measure  characteristics  of  the  Special 
Schools  population  m  the  areas  of  demography,  academic  ability  and  achievement,  and 
adjustment  before,  during,  and  after  camp  school  attendance.  They  were  developed  for  the 
following  subpopulations  (as  specified  in  the  l^rospectus  for  Masttr  iHimnittf^  for  Special 
Schools): 

Students  in  camp  schools 
Students  returned  to  public  school. 

The  purpose  of  the  file  reviews  of  students  in  the  camp  schools  was  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  profile  of  the  current  camp  population  regarding  variables  related  to  the  period 
prior  to  camp  assignment.  Files  of  both  recidivist*  males  and  females  and  nonrecidivist*  males 
and  females  were  reviewed.  The  required  data  necessiuted  a  review  of  files  maintained  by  the 
schools  and  files  maintained  by  the  Probation  Deprtment.  Accordingly,  the  file  review 

*  Tkc  term  **rccidivisl**  has  been  defined  to  encompais  all  wards  who  have  had  a  multiple  exposure  to  the 
camp  schools  programs.  Multiple  exposure  can  occur  when  a  youth  is  placed  in  a  camp  on  two  or  more 
separate  occasions  (different  charges  and  adjudication  proceedings)  or  when  a  youth  is  classified  AWOL 
(absent  without  leave)  and  ts  subsequendy  apprehended  and  returned  to  a  camp  school  program.  Youths 
who  arc  not  classified  as  recidivists  are  nonrecidivists.  (A  glossary  of  terms  c^n  be  found  in  Appendix  A.) 


inscnimenc  for  scudems  currently  in  camp  ucilizcd  a  wide  ran^  of  measurcmenc  variables.  The 
variables  included  the  following: 


Race 

Geographic  location  (mor  co  Special  Schoob  assignment 
Referral  agency 

Reasons  for  most  recent  referral 

Number  of  contacts  with  authorities  prior  to  camp  school  ass%nmefit 
Nature  of  previous  contacts 
Employment  sutus  prior  to  assigiiment 
Physical  status  of  youth 
Intelligence  data 

Reading/verbal  achievement  data 

Arithmetic  achievement 

School  attendance  prior  to  f  cement 

Nature  of  educational  program  prior  to  placement 

Nature  of  camp  schools  program* 

A  copy  of  the  file  review  instrument  for  students  in  chc  camp  schools  can  be  fdund  in 
Appendix  B. 

The  review  of  public  school  (ties  of  released  students  utilized  a  wider  range  of 
measurement  variables.  Public  school  files  for  released  students  generally  provided  data  prior 
to  camp  school  assignment,  during  the  camp  school  placement,  and  subsequent  to  the 
student's  release  from  camp  school.  Consequently,  the  instrument  was  designed  to  extract 
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appropriate  data  from  each  of  these  three  phases  of  student  development*  The  following 
categories  of  variables  were  measured: 

Sex 
Race 

Intelligence  data 

Reading/ verbal  achievement  data  upon  release,  prior  to  and  subsequent  to 
camp  placement 

Arithmetic  achievement  data,  upon  release,  prior  fo  and  subsequent  to  camp 
placement 

School  attendance  prior  to  and  subsequent  to  camp  placement 

Nature  of  educational  program  prior  to,  during  and  subsequent  to  camp 
placement 

Academic  status  subsequent  to  time  of  file  review. 

The  file  review  instrument  for  the  review  of  public  school  files  is  shown  in  Appendix  C  and  a 
set  of  guidelines  for  Blc  reviewers  is  shown  in  Appendix  D. 

Staff  Interview  Instruments 

Staff  interview  instruments  were  designed  to  gather  data  from  Special  Schools  and 
Probation  personnel  relating  to  the  assessment  of  existing  programs  and  creative  solutions  to 
recognized  problems.  Separate  instruments  were  designed  for  Special  Schools  staff  and 
Probation  staff.  To  the  extent  possible,  however,  identical  questions  were  presented  in  each 
instrument  for  comparability  between  the  two  groups.  The  staff  instruments  were 
semistructured,  incorporating  cpcn-cnded  questions  but  containing  structured  questions, 
where  appropriate,  to  permit  aggregation  and  comparability. 

Interview  questions  were  segregated  into  six  major  categories: 
Staff  data 

Roles,  responsibilities,  motivation 
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Program  effectiveness 
Student  needs 
Staff  needs/training 
Coordination  and  communication. 

The  staff  data  categpry  was  addressed  to  demographic  data,  experience  in  deahng  with  juvenile 
delinquents,  special  training  and  educational  background.  Questions  concerning  job 
responsibilities,  work  objectives,  promotion  and  transfer  opportunities  and  satisfying  aspects 
of  work  with  juvenile  delinquents  were  covered  under  roles,  responsibilities,  and  motivation. 

The  program  effectiveness  category  required  two  different  approaches:  one  for 
Probation  staff  and  one  for  the  school  staff.  The  instrument  designed  for  the  Special  Schools 
staff  included  questions  concerning  the  effect  of  the  following  variables  on  program 
effectiveness: 


Teacher-pupiJ  ratio 

Classroom  time 

Class  assignment  of  students 

Personnel  qualifications 

Facilities 

Course  content 

Curriculum  development 

Methods 

Materials 

Supervision/administration 
School  policies  and  procedures. 


The  remaining  areas  of  interest  in  this  section  were  covered  in  both  Probation  and  Special 
Schools  staff  interview  documents.  These  areas  included  student  re^eptiveness  to  the 
educational  programs,  the  adequacy  of  effectiveness  measurement  and  the  barriers  to 
developing  effective  programs. 
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The  student  needs  section  addressed  questions  concerning  the  current  process  of 
individual  needs  identification,  adequacy  of  diagnostic  information,  degree  of  interagency 
communication  regarding  individual  student  needs,  progress  measurement,  significant 
educational  needs  and  significant  psychological  or  social  needs.  Staff  needs/training  questions 
were  designed  to  obtain  data  on  the  adequacy  of  current  training  methods  for  Special  Schools 
teachers,  the  availability  and  need  for  support  personnel  and  the  most  important  professional 
and  personal  attributes  for  camp  school  personnel.  The  coordination  and  communication 
section  was  addressed  to  the  communication  patterns  among  the  respondent  and  Probation 
Department  personnel.  Special  Schools  and  other  educational  personnel,  represenutives  from 
other  agencies  (e.g..  Department  of  Public  Social  Services,  Vocational  Training  and  Inspection 
Commission,  etc.),  individual  students  and  parents.  Additional  questions  were  addressed  to  the 
desirability  of  increased  communications,  barriers  to  communication  and  suggestions  for 
improved  understanding,  coordination  and  communication  among  the  various  components 
which  comprise  the  juvenile  camp  system. 

Field  testing  was  conducted  to  resolve  any  potential  problems  concerning  respondent 
comprehension  of  the  questions,  applicability  of  the  questions  to  all  respondents,  etc.  The 
resulting  Phase  I  Special  Schools  and  Probation  staff  interview  instruments  are  shown  in 
Appendices  E  and  G,  respectively.  (Appendices  F  and  H,  respectively,  show  the  revised 
Phase  II  Schools  and  Probation  interview  instruments  which  will  be  discussed  in  a  later 
section.)  Appendix  I  shows  a  project  summary  for  staff  interviewers. 


Student  Interview  Instrument 
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The  student  interview  instrument  was  designed  to  gather  data  appropriate  for  student 
assessment  of  the  existing  educational  programs  in  the  camp  schools.  The  instrument  was 
designed  to  be  as  open-ended  as  possible  so  as  not  to  prejudice  the  data  and  insure 
comprehensive  coverage,  but  sufficiently  structured  to  permit  aggregation  and  comparability. 

The  measurement  variables  in  the  student  interview  document  are  contained  in  four 
major  information  categories: 

Student  profile 
Program  effectiveness 
Self- appraisal 
Activities  after  release. 
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The  student  profile  section  of  the  instrument  obtained  demographically  oriented  data  and  data 
related  to  camp  schools  exposure,  public  school  attendance,  and  employment  status.  The 
questions  in  the  program  effectiveness  section  were  addressed  to  student  activities  during  camp 
placement,  the  students'  perceived  value  of  the  educational  programs,  teacher  effectiveness, 
and  inadequacies  of  the  educational  programs.  Self-appraisal  questions  were  designed  to  obtain 
data  relating  to  career  plans,  educational  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  degree  of  social 
acceptance.  Questions  dealing  with  the  students'  return  to  public  school,  plans  to  return  to 
school,  and  employment  goals  were  covered  in  the  activities  after  release  section. 

Considerable  care  was  exercised  in  the  design  of  the  instrument  format  and  the  nature 
of  the  variables.  The  emphasis  of  several  questions  was  to  put  the  respondent  at  ease  and  not 
to  garhcr  relevant  data.  These  questions  were  designed  to  lessen  the  inhibitions  of  respondents 
in  an  interview  environment  with  the  expectation  that  more  sensitive  questions  would  be 
answered  forthrightly.  A  degree  of  subtle  repetition  was  purposely  designed  into  the 
instrument  to  provide  a  basis  to  judge  the  consistency  of  responses. 

Thorough  field  testing  of  the  instrument  was  conducted  on  students  enrolled  in  the 
camps.  The  instrument  was  revised  appropriately  as  a  result  of  the  field  testing  and  is  shown  in 
Appendix  J.  Subsequent  diira  analysis  and  meetin^^s  with  the  student  interviewers  after  a 
portion  of  the  interviews  was  complete  did  not  indicate  a  need  for  the  revision  of  the 
instrument.  Consequently,  the  instrument  shown  in  Appendix  J  was  used  for  all  student 
interviews.  A  project  summary  for  student  interviewers  is  shown  in  Appendix  K. 

Management  Summary  Sheet 

The  Management  Summary  Sheet,  as  shown  in  Appendix  L,  was  designed  to  provide 
summary  data  on  a  camp  by  camp  basis  for  comparison  purposes.  The  summary  sheet 
considered  the  nature  of  the  current  camp  school  programs  and  other  student  related  data.  The 
variables  included  the  following: 

Average  camp  population 
Enrollment  rate 
Academic  diplomas  awarded 
Course  offerings 
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Vocational  certificates  awarded 


Job  placement  data 

Supportive  services  and  extracurricular  activities  available 
Pre-  and  post-test  average  scores 
Disposition  after  release. 

Goal  and  Objective  Statements 

Goal  and  objective  statements  were  designed  to  assist  in  the  development  of  goals, 
objectives  and  priorities.  The  initial  step  in  the  design  of  this  instrument  was  the  preparation  of 
an  initial  set  of  educational  and  rehabilitational  objectives.  The  initial  set  was  compiled  from 
information  obtained  in  early  meetings  with  staff  personnel,  and  from  a  review  of  existing 
Special  Schools  objectives  and  Probation  Department  ''developmental  tasks.''  This  set  was 
edited  to  eliminate  duplication  and  was  field  tested  to  insure  its  clarity  to  potential  raters.  This 
process  resulted  in  a  list  of  45  treatment  objectives  that  were  reviewed  in  meetings  with 
selected  Special  Schools  personnel  to  insure  that  the  integrity  of  the  original  reference  material 
had  been  preserved. 

The  instrument  was  designed  so  that  the  objectives  could  be  measured  on  three  scales: 

Importance 

Achievement 

Emphasis. 

The  first  scale  asked  the  respondent  to  indicate  the  relative  importattce  of  the  objective  for 
juvenile  youth  in  Special  Schools.  The  second  scale  required  the  respondent  to  make  a 
judgment  about  the  degree  of  student  achievement  of  the  objective,  while  the  final  scale  asked 
how  much  the  respondent  emphasized  it  in  his  work. 

Depending  on  the  frequency  and  nature  of  the  respondent's  contact  with  juvenile 
youth,  not  ail  respondents  were  asked  to  rate  the  objectives  on  all  three  scales.  For  example, 
public  school  personnH  were  asked  to  rate  each  objective  in  terms  of  importance  and 
achievement;  juvenile  court  personnel  were  asked  to  rate  the  objectives  in  terms  of  importance. 
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Appendices  M,  N  and  O  contain  the  various  tnstruments  (Appendix  M,  for  Special  Schools  and 
Probation  staff;  Appendix  N,  for  Juvenile  Court  personnel;  Appendix  O  for  public  school 
personnel). 

DATA  COLLECTION 
TECHNIQUES 

The  collection  of  data  involved  two  major  techniques:  review  of  files  and  personal 
interviews.  In  addition,  the  staffs  were  asked  to  rate  goal  and  objective  statements  and  camp 
principals  were  requested  to  complete  a  Management  Summary  Sheet.  To  conserve  staff  and 
contractor  time  and  resources,  files  were  reviewed  and  interviews  conducted  for  multiple 
purposes.  That  is,  the  design  of  the  evaluation  instruments  permitted  the  collection  of 
appropriate  data  for  several  purposes  simultaneously. 

File  Review 

The  file  reviewing  task  involved  two  major  phases.  First,  a  review  of  randomly  selected 
files  of  students  currently  enrolled  in  the  camp  school  program  at  the  time  of  review  and, 
second,  a  review  of  randomly  selected  public  school  files  of  students  released  from  camp 
schools  during  the  last  twenty-four  months  were  conducted. 

Upon  completion  of  the  design  of  the  file  review,  an  initial  review  effort  was 
undertaken  to  validate  the  instrument  and  to  detect  any  areas  of  ambiguity.  This  field  testing 
was  conducted  at  two  of  the  camp  schools.  After  the  instrument  was  appropriately  revised,  file 
reviewers  were  given  on-site  training  to  insure  consistent  interpretation  of  file  material  and  to 
become  familiar  with  the  organization  of  files.  In  addition,  written  guidelines  (see 
Appendix  D)  were  prepared  to  assist  the  reviewers  in  making  appropriate  judgments. 

Table  IM  shows  the  sub  populations  and  the  corresponding  number  of  file  reviews  as 
specified  by  the  Master  Plan  Prospectus  (References  1.1  and  3.3).  Also  indicated  is  the  number 
of  file  reviews  completed. 
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Table  IM 

Specified  number      Number  of  file 
Subpopulation  of  file  reviews      reviews  completed 

Camp  school  file  reviews: 

•  Boys  in  camp  schools  -  recidivists  100  100 

.  Boys  in  camp  schools  -  nonrccidivists  100  103 

.  Girls  in  school  for  girls  -  recidivists  100  7 

.  Girls  in  school  for  girls  -  nonrecidivists  100  53 

Public  school  file  reviews 
.  Youths  who  were  released  from  Probation 
camps  during  the  past  24  months  100  104 

Considerable  care  was  exercised  in  the  selection  of  files  of  students  currently  in  camp* 
The  recidivist /nonrccidivist  ratio  was  estimated  for  each  camp  to  determine  how  each  of  these 
subpopulations  was  distributed  throughout  the  camp  system.  (See  definition  of  recidivist  and 
nonrccidivist  in  Appendix  A.)  Based  on  this  information,  the  number  of  files  to  be  reviewed  at 
each  camp  was  determined.  For  example,  if  one  camp  constituted  15%  of  the  total  male 
recidivist  population,  then  1  5%  of  the  required  number  of  male  recidivist  files  were  selected  at 
that  camp.  All  files  were  selected  randomly  by  the  file  reviewers. 

As  required  by  the  fhospectuSy  100  files  were  to  be  reviewed  for  each  subpopulation. 
The  files  of  100  male  recidivists*  and  103  male  nonrecidivists*  files  were  reviewed.  These  file 
reviews  represent  a  sample  size  of  approximately  40%  of  the  male  recidivist  population  and 
35%  of  the  male  nonrccidivist  population  at  the  time  of  review. 

At  the  time  of  file  review,  the  files  of  94  females  who  were  currently  enrolled  in  the 
system  (at  Las  Palmas)  were  available  for  review.  Of  these,  only  ten  were  classified  as  recidivist. 
Because  of  these  circumstances,  the  prospectus  requirement  of  100  reviews  for  each  female 
subpopulation  could  not  be  met.  As  a  result,  53  nonrecidivist  females*  files  were  reviewed  and 
7  recidivist  females*  files  were  reviewed.  These  reviews  represent  a  sample  size  of 
approximately  63%  of  the  female  nonrecidivist  population  and  70%  of  the  female  recidivist 
population.  All  files  were  selected  by  the  file  reviewers  on  a  random  basis. 

The  review  of  public  school  files  utilized  the  services  of  both  the  Division  of  Special 
Schools  personnel  and  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District  Pupil  Services  and  Attendance 
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branch.  The  first  step  in  the  this  Pile  reviewing  task  was  to  obtain  a  list  of  camp  graduates 
(selected  on  a  random  basis)  from  each  camp  school.  This  list  in  Juded  students  who  had  been 
released  over  six  months  but  less  than  two  years  from  the  time  of  request.  The  list  was  then 
forwarded  to  the  Pupil  Services  and  Attendance  branch,  who  confirmed  the  location  of  each 
student *s  file. 

Early  in  the  public  school  file  reviewing  effort,  it  was  determined  that  the  project 
team  was  not  legally  authorized  to  review  public  school  files  unless  parental  permission  was 
first  obtained.  As  a  result,  the  County  retained  file  reviewers  who  were  authorized  to  review 
selected  files.  The  file  reviewers  lecruited  were  among  those  people  who  had  previously  done 
file  reviewing  at  the  camps.  These  reviewers  were  trained  again  in  the  procedures  and 
techniques  applicable  to  the  review  of  files  in  a  public  school  environment.  Assistance  and 
approval  was  obtained  from  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District*s  Research  and  Evaluation 
branch  and  from  the  appropriate  individuals  in  other  school  districts.  In  addition,  the  reviewers 
carried  approval  letters  and  letters  of  identification  from  the  Office  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Over  one  hundred  (110)  public  school  files  of  released  students  were  reviewed. 
Approximately  80%  of  these  files  were  from  the  Los  Angeles  City  Unified  School  District, 
while  the  remaining  20%  were  from  other  Los  Angeles  County  school  districts.  Approximately 
15%  of  those  files  reviewed  were  of  female  students. 

Staff  Interviews 

Staff  interviewing  involved  incerviews  with  both  the  Special  Schools  staff  and  the 
Probation  Department  staff.  Nearly  100%  of  the  Schools  staff  was  interviewed,  while  roughly 
55%  of  the  Probation  Department  s  camp  staff  was  interviewed. 

The  collection  of  data  included  the  following  as  identified  by  purpose  and  reference 
to  the  Master  Plan  Prospectus: 

Interviews 

(Reference  3.2  Assessment  by  Probation  and  Special  Schools  Staff) 

100  Probation  staff 

100  Special  Schools  staff. 
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I.,    I^obation  Staff  httvrviewing 


The  interviewing  of  Probation  Department  staff  members  associated  with  detention 
camps  was  accomplished  in  two  phases.  Phase  I  involved  a  total  of  45  interviews  using  the 
initial  Probation  Staff  interview  document.  At  the  completion  of  this  phase,  the  interviews 
were  compiled  and  a  summary  analysis  was  performed  to  determine  the  validity  of  the 
instrument  structure  and  the  utility  and  relevance  of  the  information  gathered. 

The  interviewers  and  the  project  team  convened  at  the  conclusion  of  Phase  1 
interviewing  to  exchange  experiences,  problems  encountered  and  suggestions  for  upgrading  the 
interview  document.  The  Phase  I  document  is  shown  in  Appendix  G;  a  revised  interview 
instrument  with  changes  noted  is  shown  in  Appendix  H. 

The  second  phase  of  interviewing  using  the  modified  document  was  initiated 
January  22,  1973  and  completed  February  9,  1973.  During  this  phase,  61  interviews  were 
conducted.  In  addition  to  the  camp  deputy  probation  officers  and  the  camp  director,  a  small 
sample  of  support  personnel  (e.g.,  camp  services  manager,  head  cook,  etc.)  was  interviewed. 
The  administrative  staff  of  the  Probation  staff  and  personnel  from  the  intensive  aftercare  areas 
were  also  interviewed.  Of  the  total  106  interviews  accomplished,  the  interviewers'  current 
positions  or  titles  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


Central  administration 

4% 

Director  1  and  11 

12% 

Supervising  DPO 

19% 

DPO  III 

23% 

DPO  11 

19% 

DPO  I 

9% 

Group  supervisor 

4% 

Community  service  worker 

2% 

Camp  services  manager 

1% 

Head  cook 

1% 

Senior  maintenance  men 

2% 

Other 

4% 

From  the  above  tabulation,  5%  of  the  total  sample  is  composed  of  Probation  aftercare 
personnel. 

2.    Special  Schools  Staff  Interviewing 

The  comprehensive  interviewing  of  Special  Schools  staff  members  associated  with 
detention  camps  was  also  accomplished  in  two  phases.  Phase  I  involved  45  interviews 
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(approximately  45%  of  the  staff  at  the  time  of  interviewing).  Upon  completion  of  the  first 
phase,  the  information  from  the  intetvicw  documents  was  compiled  and  a  broad  analysis 
conducted  to  determine  the  necessary  revisions  of  the  interview  instrument. 

In  addition,  the  interviewers  and  the  project  team  met  for  a  half-day  workshop  to 
exchange  experiences,  problems  encountered,  and  su^estions  for  upgrading  the  interview 
document.  The  Phase  I  document  is  shown  in  Apendix  E;  the  revised  instrument  with  the 
changes  indicated  is  shown  in  Appendix  P. 

The  second  phase  of  interviewing  using  the  modified  document  was  initiated 
January  22,  1973  and  was  completed  February  9,  1973.  During  this  phase  (and  the  follow-up 
for  interviewees  who  were  sick  or  otherwise  unable  to  be  interviewed),  56  interviews  were 
conducted.  In  addition  to  teachers,  principals,  and  school  secretaries,  the  administrative  staff 
of  Special  Schools  were  also  interviewed.  Of  the  total  101  interviews,  the  interviewees' 
positions  or  titles  may  be  summarized  as  follows; 


Central  administration  5% 

Principals  9% 

Teachers/vice  principals  75% 

Clerks  (at  camps)  7% 

Other  4% 


Scheduling  of  the  staff  interviews  required  extensive  cooperation  of  the  camps'  staffs. 
The  camp  principal,  in  the  case  of  Schools  interviews,  and  the  camp  director,  in  the  case  of  the 
Probation  staff  interviews,  provided  the  necessary  coordination  and  scheduling  functions 
during  the  interviewing  process.  While  substantially  all  Schools  personnel  were  interviewed, 
only  a  portion  of  Probation  personnel  associated  with  the  camps  were  interviewed.  An  effort 
was  made  to  obtain  a  representative  sample  of  each  deputy  probation  officer  (DPO)  level.  An 
equal  number  of  interviews  was  scheduled  for  DPO's  I,  II,  III  and  Supervising  DPO^s.  Because 
of  scheduhng  difficulties,  a  smaller  than  planned  sample  of  DPO  Vs  was  accomplished,  but  a 
balance  of  the  other  levels  was  attained.  All  camp  directors  were  interviewed. 


Student  Interviews 
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The  interviewing  of  students  was  also  accomplished  in  two  phases.  After  the  first 
phase,  however,  it  was  determined  that  no  revisions  to  the  interview  document  were  necessary. 
Consequently,  the  Phase  II  interviews  were  completed  using  the  same  document  as  was  used 
for  the  Phase  I  interviewing. 
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The  student  interviews  were  conducted  to  collect  data  included  in  the  following*  as 
identified  by  purpose  and  reference  to  the  Master  Plan  Prospectus: 

(Reference  3.1  -  Assessment  by  Students) 

50  recidivists  who  have  returned  to  the  Los  Angeles  public  schools 

50  nonrecidivists  who  have  returned  to  the  Los  Angeles  public  schools 

50  students  who  have  returned  to  the  Los  Angeles  public  schools  and 

subsequently  dropped  out 

(Reference  3.5  -  Employment  Status  of  Released  Students) 

50  youth  released  from  Probation  camps  during  the  past  twenty-four  months 
who  were  not  required  to  return  to  public  schools. 

During  development  of  the  student  interview  document,  it  was  determined  that 
interviewing  students  currently  enrolled  in  Special  Schools  education  programs  was  highly 
desirable.  These  additional  interviews  would  provide  immediate  student  impressions  of  the 
current  camp  school  programs  to  augment  the  retrospective  views  of  the  students  who  have 
been  released.  To  accommodate  these  additional  interviews,  the  four  groups  of  50  indicated 
above  were  reduced  to  40  each,  which  would  allow  for  approximately  40  interviews  of 
students  still  in  camp. 

The  techniques  and  procedures  used  by  the  interviewers  responsible  for  collecting 
information  from  both  released  students  and  those  in  a  camp  arc  of  major  importance  in 
obtaining  valid  data.  Because  of  the  vital  need  to  establish  an  environment  of  trust  and 
understanding  and  to  develop  a  rapport  between  the  interviewer  and  respondent,  the  selection 
of  interviewers  was  made  with  care.  Factors  considered  in  the  selection  and  assignment  of 
interviewers  include  the  following: 

Experience  m  interview  situations 
Age  (under  30) 
Ethnic  background 

College  background  and  experience  in  education,  psychology,  and/or 
sociology 

Demonstrated  interest  and  motivation  toward  related  subjects. 
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The  proportion  of  bbck,  Chicano,  or  ducasian  students  co  be  interviewed  determined  the 
approximate  racial  mix  of  the  interviewers.  Experience  indicated  that  a  Spanish-speabi^ 
interviewer  was  particularly  elfective  in  establi^ing  a  rapport  and  (Staining  valid  information 
in  aftercare  areas  with  a  high  proportion  of  Chicano  youths. 

Before  interviewing  of  students  began,  training  sessions  for  assigned  interviewers  were 
conducted.  To  assure  complete  and  common  understanding  of  the  mission,  the  interview 
instrument  was  analyzed,  the  purpose  of  each  question  explained,  and  student  profiles  and 
problems  defined.  These  orientation  sessions  included  role  playing  and  case  study  workshop 
techniques  and  extensive  question  and  answer  opportunities. 

A  project  summary  for  student  interviewers  (shown  in  Appendix  K)  was  prepared  for 
each  interviewer.  This  document  summarizes  the  proper  objectives,  the  elements  and  function 
of  the  juvenile  justice  system,  and  the  purpose  of  the  student  interviewing.  In  addition,  a  set  of 
guidelines  was  outlined  to  help  the  interviewer  accomplish  the  interviewing  objectives. 

Procedures  were  undertaken  to  insure  a  random  selection  of  student  interview 
respondents.  In  the  case  of  interviews  conducted  at  the  camps,  students  were  selected  by  a 
random  process  according  to  their  entry  date  such  that  all  respondents  had  been  detained  in 
camp  at  least  three  months  but  less  than  four  months.  This  criterion  was  established  so  that 
each  student  interviewed  would  have  a  sufficiently  lengthy  camp  stay  to  provide  an  assessment 
based  on  experience  but  would  not  be  too  close  to  his  release  date  to  prejudice  responses.  An 
average  of  four  interviews  were  conducted  at  each  camp  with  the  exception  of  Las  Palmas, 
which  furnished  seven  interviews. 

In  the  case  of  interviews  conducted  with  released  students,  each  camp  school  was 
requested  to  supply  the  names  of  all  students  released  after  September  11,  1972  up  to  a 
specified  maximum  number  of  names.  The  specified  maximum  was  determined  by  the  total 
number  of  names  desired  and  the  approximate  population  of  the  camp.  Proportionately  more 
names  were  sohcited  from  the  largest  camp  such  that  the  total  sample  selected  reflected  the 
distribution  of  students  among  camps.  Approximately  250  names  were  requested  to  satisfy  the 
need  for  160  interviews  of  released  students. 

The  resulting  250  candidates  for  interviewing  were  separated  according  to  Probation 
aftercare  area.  The  initial  interviewing  was  conducted  without  regard  to  category  or 
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classification  (i.e.«  recidivist,  nonrccidivisc,  dropout^  etc.)-  Names  of  available  youths  were 
selected  randomly  from  each  aftercare  list.  Once  it  was  apprcnt  that  youths  classified  ui 
certain  categories  were  deficient  in  number,  the  students  remaining  on  the  lisu  (who  h^d  not 
been  interviewed)  were  classified  in  one  of  the  four  eateries  indicated  earlier,  Efforu  were 
then  directed  toward  interviewing  students  in  specific  catq;ories.  Two  subpopulation 
requirements  were  panicularly  difficult  to  fulfill: 

Recidivists  who  have  returned  to  I«os  Angela  public  schools 

Youths  released  from  Probation  camps  during  the  past  twenty*fbur  months 
who  were  not  required  to  return  to  public  school. 

Recidivists  who  returned  to  school  were  scarce  and  resulted  in  a  search  for  this  category  among 
other  youths  who  were  not  on  the  ori^nal  list.  The  project  team  interviewed  38  students  in 
this  category.  Released  youths  who  did  not  return  to  school  were  difficult  to  locate  and/or 
bring  in  to  interview.  The  project  team  and  aftercare  personnel  were  reluctant  to  interview 
those  students  in  this  category  who  held  jobs  for  fear  of  jeopardizing  the  youth's  job  success. 
Hence,  the  sample  of  this  subpopulation  may  not  be  representative  of  the  entire 
subpopulation.  Those  students  in  this  category  who  were  unemployed  were  often  difficult  to 
locate  and  schedule  for  interviews. 


As  a  result.  Table  il-2  shows  the  total  number  of  students  interviewed  in  each 
category  and  the  distribution  among  categories  by  sex. 
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Table  II  2 


Recidivists  who  have  returned  to  Los  Angeles 

public  schools 
Nonrecidivists  who  have  returned  to  Los  Angeles 

public  schools 
Students  who  have  returned  to  the  Los  Angeles 

pubhc  schools  and  subsequently  dropped  out 
Youth  released  from  Probation  camps  during  the 

p;ist  twenty-four  months  who  were  not  required 

to  return  to  public  schools 
Students  enrolled  at  camp  at  the  date  of 

interview 

40 


Number  of  interviews 
comi^eted 
Male      Female  Total 


3t 

7 

38 

36 

7 

43 

39 

6 

45 

37 

5 

42 

36 

_7 

43 

U 

m 
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Mana^metit  Summary  Sheet 

Each  school  principal  was  requested  to  complete  a  Management  Summary  ^eet  (see 
Appendix  L)  for  his  camp.  The  data  gathered  for  certain  questions  was  of  limited  significance 
because  of  omissions  of  data  by  the  camp  or  the  special  circumstances  surrounding  the 
question.  For  example,  the  avaibbic  information  on  supponive  services  was  generally  noc 
complete.  Pre-  and  post-test  data  was  misleading  because  the  pre-  and  post-test  averages  are  not 
necessarily  on  the  same  students.  (Generally,  the  post-tests  cover  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
population,}  Some  responses  were  of  limited  significance  because  of  major  program  changes. 
For  example,  Camp  Scuddcr  was  m  annex  to  the  ju^nile  halls  prior  to  July  10,  1972. 

Goal  and  Objective  Statements 

The  glial  and  objective  statements  were  distributed  to  five  major  group  of  people  who 
havt-  an  interface  with  tlic  camp  programs.  These  groups  and  the  number  sampled  are  as 
follows: 


Croup  Number  sampled 

Special  SchcK)ls  personnel  74 
Camp  Probation  personnel  1 1 3 

Other  camp  personnel  (secretarial,  etc.)  1 2 

Public  school  personnel  13 
Juvenile  Court  personnel  15 


The  instruments  were  distributed  by  the  Special  Schools  and  Probation  administrative 
officers  to  their  respective  personnel.  Public  school  personnel  (from  five  Los  Angeles  Coimty 
public  schools  which  frequently  enroll  camp  releases)  were  contacted  by  the  Division  of 
Special  Schools  and  asked  to  cooperate  by  completing  the  gi>al  and  objective  statements 
instrument.  These  statements  were  subsequently  distributed  by  the  project  team  to  vice 
principals*  counselors,  and  teachers  in  the  cooperating  public  schools.  The  documents  were 
also  distributed  to  juvenile  Court  judges  and  commissioners  by  a  Juvenile  Court  judge* 

ANALYTICAL  TECHNIQUES 

Upon  completion  of  each  phase  of  data  collection,  the  documents  were  reviewed  for 
acceptability.  Documents  which  were  substantially  incomplete  or  contained  conflicting  data 
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were  eltminatcd.  A  few  student  interviews  with  uncooperative  and  nonrcsponsive  youths  were 
also  ctiminated. 

File  Review  Instruments 

All  data  from  the  BIc  review  instruments  were  appropriate  for  computer  analysis.  Data 
were  categorized  into  the  following  subpopuiations: 

Youths  currently  enrolled  in  camp 

~    Recidivist  males 
Recidivist  females 

-  Nonrccidivist  males 

-  Nonrccidivist  females 

-  All  youths  enrolled  in  camp 

K     Youths  released  from  camp  in  the  last  twenty-four  months 

-  Males 

-  Females 

-  All  released  youths. 

A  statistical  analysis  of  each  variable  was  performed  for  the  above  subpopuiations.  This 
analysis  included  the  following: 

Absolute  frequency  of  response 
Relative  frequency  of  response 
<     Cumulative  frequencies 
Range. 

Staff  and  Student  Interview  Instruments 

All  responses  from  the  staff  and  student  interview  instruments  were  compiled  for 
preliminary  analysis.  Where  appropriate  (such  as  multiple  choice  responses,  etc.),  a  statistical 
analysis  was  performed  similar  to  that  described  above  for  the  file  reviews.  In  that  analysis, 
responses  were  summarized  according  to  ^ency  (Special  Schools  and  Probation)  and  location 
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(e.g.,  Gunp  Afflerbaugh,  central  administrttion).  Other  responses  (primarily  those  to 
open-ended  questions)  were  appropriately  categorized  and  summarized  manually. 

Goal  and  Objective  Statements 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  analysis  of  the  45  goal  and  objective  statements  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  treatment  objectives  or  objectives)  was  to  establish  a  priority  ranking  of  the  45 
objectives.  Thus,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  which  objectives  were  perceived  as  indicating 
areas  of  greatest  student  need.  This  was  accomplished  by  considering  the  ratings  of  each 
objective  according  to  the  imporUxnce  of  each  objective,  the  extent  of  student  achievement  for 
each  objective  and  the  emphask  placed  on  the  objective  by  the  individual  staff  member.  Final 
priorities  were  established  by  appropriately  considering  all  three  criteria;  that  is,  final  priorities 
were  determined  not  only  by  the  rated  importance  of  the  objective,  but  also  by  the  degree  of 
student  achievement  and  staff  emphasis  as  well. 

The  45  objectives  represent  a  heterogeneous  collection,  some  of  which  desci^be 
academic  development,  some  characterizing  personal  development,  and  some  describing 
aspects  of  social  development.  Priorities  were  therefore  established  for  each  of  these  categories 
separately. 

The  three  scales  used  by  respondents  to  rate  each  objective  and  the  manner  in  which 
each  was  assigned  a  point  score  are  presented  in  Exhibit  II-l.  (The  first  scale  asks  the 
respondent  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  objective  for  juvenile  youth  in  Special 
Schools.  The  second  scale  required  the  respondent  to  make  a  judgment  about  the  degree  of 
student  achievement  of  the  objective,  while  the  final  scale  asked  how  much  the  respondent 
emphasized  it  in  his  work.) 

Although  respondents  were  given  the  op'>ortunity  to  suggest  additional  objectives 
they  felt  were  important  but  had  been  omitted  from  the  initial  list,  few  actually  chose  to  do 
so»  A  review  by  the  project  team  of  those  statements  that  were  recommended  revealed  that 
they  were  highly  similar  content  to  objectives  in  the  initial  list.  Therefore,  determination  of 
final  priorities  and  analysis  of  divergent  viewpoints  among  groups  of  raters  were  based  on  the 
initial  set  of  the  45  objectives. 

A  cursory  inspection  of  the  rating  forms  collected  from  Special  Schools  personnel 
(74)  and  from  Probation  personnel  (113)  suggested  that  ratings  of  "importance"  were 
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Exhibit  II  I 

SCALE  AND  SCORING  KEYS  FOR  RATING  OF  OBJECTIVES 

Scale  I:  Importance 
How  important  do  you  think  the  statement  is  for  Special  Schools  students? 

0  =  Missing 

1  =  Unimportant 

2  =  ^4arginal  importance 

3  =  Average  importance 

4  =  Moderate  importance 

5  =  Very  important 

Scale  il:  Achievement 

How  would  you  rate  students'  achievement  of  the  statement  by  the  end  of 
their  Special  Schools  attendance? 

0  =  Missing 

1  =  Excellent  achievement 

2  =  Good  achievement 

3  =  Fair  achievement 

4  =  Poor  achievement 

5  =  No  achievement 


Scale  III:  Emphasis 

To  wliat  extent  do  you  emphasize  the  statement  in  your  work  with  Special 
Schools  students? 

0  =  Missmg 

1  =  No  emphasis  at  all 

2  =  Little  emphasis 

3  =  Average  emphasis 

4  =  Moderate  emphasis 

5  =  Very  much  emphasis 
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systematically  related  to  the  ratings  of  ''emphasis."  This  view  was  corroborated  when  the 
average  correlation  between  these  two  dimensions  was  computed  and  found  to  be  positive, 
moderately  high,  and  statistically  significant  (r  -  +.52,  p  <.05).  This  implies  that  respondents 
who  rated  an  objective  as  highly  important  also  tended  to  report  that  they  emphasized  the 
objective  in  their  work  with  juvenile  camp  youths.  Had  the  correlation  been  somewhat  higher, 
it  would  have  indicated  that  the  two  scales  were  measuring  essentially  the  same  thing,  and  one 
scale  could  have  been  disregarded  during  further  analysis.  However,  the  positive  moderate 
correlation  suggested  that  substantive  information  was  to  be  obtained  by  retaining  both  scales 
or  by  combining  them  in  some  meaningful  way. 

To  obtam  a  more  reliable,  composite  index  of  how  critical  each  objective  was 
perceived,  the  scales  of  "importance"  and  **emphasis"  were  combined.  This  was  accomplished 
by  computing  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  respondent's  score  on  these  two  scales,  namely: 

!MK)RTANCE  +  EMPHASIS 

 2   (^) 

This  score  was  further  adjusted  for  the  degree  of  perceived  student  achievement  in  the 
following  manner:; 

LMPORTANCE  +  EMPHASIS 

 2   ^      ACHIEVEMENT  (2) 

It  is  clear  from  the  scoring  key  in  Exhibit  11  1  that  an  objective  for  which  there  is  "no 
achievement"  will  have  more  points  added  to  it  in  Equation  (2)  than  an  objective  for  which 
there  is  "excellent  achievement."  For  example,  if  objective  "A"  was  rated  as  moderately 
important  (4),  showing  poor  achievement  (4),  and  very  much  emphasized  (5),  then  the  result 
from  Eouation  (2)  would  be  as  follows; 

4  +  5 

Objective  A:  — ^ —    +    4    =  8.5 

Objective  "B"  might  also  have  been  rated  as  moderately  important  (4)  and  very  much 
emphasized  (5),  but  it  might  have  reflected  excellent  achievement  (1)  by  Special  Schools 
youth.  The  computations  for  this  objective  would  be; 

4  +  5 

Objective  B:  — - —    +  1^55 


Thus,  the  objective  that  represents  the  least  achievement  receives  a  higher  priority 
than  the  one  that  reflects  satisfactory  achievement.  The  rationale  behind  this  procedure  is  that 
final  priorities  should  not  only  be  determined  by  the  importance  of  the  objective,  but  by  the 
degree  of  student  achievement  as  well.  Resources  and  time  may  then  be  concentrated  in  areas 
that  are  most  important  iUid  in  which  student  achievement  is  low,  that  is,  in  those  areas  of 
greatest  need., 

The  original  set  of  45  objectives  is  presented  in  Exhibit  11-2,  It  is  clear  that  this 
set  reflects  a  rather  heterogeneous  collection  of  skill  and  content  areas.  Based  on  an  extensive 
review  of  these  skill  and  content  areas  by  the  project  team,  the  set  of  45  objectives  was 
subdivided  into  three  categories.  The  first  is  labeled  **Academic  Development,*'  and  is 
described  by  such  objectives  as  number  12,  which  states, 

"l:ach  student  will  know  fundamental  skilU  of  tuathematic.^  and  their 
daily  applicatiofK. " 

The  second  category  is  labeled  **Personal  Development,"  and  is  characterized  by  objectives 
which  refer  to  self-improvement  such  as  number  21 : 

**liacli  student  will  take  pride  in  his  work. " 

The  third  category  is  labeled  '^Social  Development,"  and  includes  objectives  that  describe 
aspects  of  socialization  and  citizenship.  Objective  number  7  typifies  this  category: 

*7;\ir/i  stndefit  will  consider  in  advaftce  the  consequences  of  his 
behavior.^ 

To  more  carefully  delineate  the  relative  priority  of  these  three  categories  of  objectives, 
final  priority  ranks  were  computed  for  each  category  separately.  Further,  because  a  greater 
proportion  of  rating  forms  were  received  from  Probation  than  Special  Schools  personnel,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  an  adjustment  so  that  equal  weight  would  be  given  to  each  group.  This 
was  accomplished  by  computing  mean  importance ^  achieve;uent  and  emphasis  scores 
separately  for  Probation  and  Special  Schools  raters,  then  averaging  these  group  means  and 
entering  the  results  into  Equation  (2)  to  obtain  priority  coefficients.;  Rank-ordering  these 
coefficients  from  lowest  to  highest  produced  the  final  priority  for  each  objective.  Had  this 
procedure  not  been  followed,  the  final  priorities  would  have  been  unduly  biased  in  favor  of  the 
larger  number  of  Probation  personnel. 
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Exhibit  II-2 
ORIGINAL  SET  OF  45  OBJECTIVES 

1.  Each  student  will  seek  help  from  others  when  he  needs  it. 

2.  Each  student  will  read  rapidly  and  with  comprehension. 

3.  Each  student  will  regard  mathematics  as  useful  and  interesting. 

4.  Each  student  will  show  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others. 

5.  Each  student  will  take  care  of  his  own  belongings  and  the  property  of  others. 
6^  Each  studi'nt  will  attend  ro  his  own  health  and  grooming. 

7.  Each  student  will  consider  in  advance  the  consequences  of  his  behavior. 
8.,  Each  student  will  understand  basic  concepts  in  art  and  music. 

9.  Each  student  will  investigate  a  variety  of  occupations  to  the  end  of  finding  a  suitable 
occupation  for  himself.: 

10,  Each  student  will  work  cooperatively  with  his  peers  on  projects  that  require  group  effort, 

1 1,  Each  s. ''dent  will  have  good  work  habits,  be  prompt, and  will  not  waste  time, 

12,  Each  student  will  know  fundamental  skills  of  mathematics  and  their  daily  applications. 

13,  Each  student  will  show  tolerance  of  others,  their  appearance  and  their  beliefs, 

14.,  Each  student  will  be  willing  and  able  to  settle  differences  with  others  by  means  of 
discussion  and  compromise  rather  than  force  and  violence. 

J  5,  Each  student  will  study  at  least  one  subject  because  he  likes  it,  not  merely  because  it  is 
required, 

16,  Each  student  will  express  himself  easily  and  clearly  in  conversations  and  class  discussions. 

17,  Each  student  will  accept  advice  and  directions  from  superordinates. 

18,  Each  student  will  help  and  protect  people  who  are  weaker  than  himself. 

19,  Each  student  will  listen  accurately,  take  good  notes  and  follow  oral  directions, 

20,  Each  student  will  read  for  pleasure. 
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Exhibit  11*2,  Cone. 
21.,  Each  student  will  take  pride  in  his  work. 

22.  Each  student  will  bliuw  [HTi>istcnce  at  study,  at  work,  and  at  problem  solving. 

23.  Each  student  will  write  clear,  well-organized  letters,  essays,  etc. 

24.  Each  student  will  feel  self-confident  and  believe  that  he  is  able  to  learn  and  solve  problems 
if  he  tries. 

25.  Each  student  will  use  his  time  well,  make  a  schedule  and  stick  to  it. 

26.  Each  student  will  take  an  active  part  in  improving  his  neighborhood  and  community. 

27.  Each  student  will  enjoy  art  and  music.; 

28.  Each  student  will  feel  that  this  country  is  his  country  and  have  a  sense  of  pride  in  its 
history. 

29.  Each  student  will  obey  laws,  school  rules  and  regulations. 

30.  Each  student  will  know  how  to  manage  his  money  well,  how  to  save,  budget  and  shop 
skillfully. 

31  <  Each  student  will  know  basic  concepts  of  science,  history,  and  other  academic  subjects. 

32.  Each  student  will  be  knowledgeable  about  community  affairs  at  the  local,  national,  and 
international  levels.: 

33.  Each  student  will  make  and  keep  friends. 

34.  Each  student  will  control  his  impulsive  behavior. 

35. ^  Each  student  will  engage  in  a  variety  of  hobbies  and  other  activities  he  enjoys  doing. 

36.  Each  student  will  enjoy  intellectual  discussions. 

37.  Each  student  will  feel  that  people  who  are  important  to  him  Hke  him. 

38.  Each  student  will  understand  quantitative  concepts  in  mathematics  and  science. 

39.  Each  student  will  look  out  for  his  interests  without  being  unduly  offensive. 

40.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  verbalize  a  set  of  moral  and  ethical  principles  which  he  uses  as 
a  guide  to  his  own  behavior. 
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Exhibit  II-2,  Com. 

41.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  think  iogicaliy  and  recognize  unstated  assumptions  or 
unwarranted  conclusions. 

42.  Each  student  will  Hke  school 

43.  Each  student  will  resist  peer  pressure  to  do  things  that  are  potentially  harmful  to  himself 
or  others. 

44.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  translate  colloquial  expressions  into  standard  American 
English. 

45,.  Each  student  will  be  honest. 
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FEEDBACK  SESSIONS 

^4idway  through  the  study,  two  feedback  sessions  were  conducted  by  the  project  team 
to  provide  an  open-ended  forum  for  the  project  team  and  selected  representatives  from  the 
Division  of  Special  Schools,  the  Probation  Department  and  other  related  agencies  to  discuss 
the  management  .study.,  Tlie  sessions  afforded  the  participants  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
pertinent  issues  in  an  unstructured  environment.  In  addition,  the  project  team  was  able  to 
initiate  discussions  concerning  possible  lecommendations.  The  sessions  were  directed  towatd 
exploring  the  needs,  goals  and  objectives  of  the  camp  schools  and  the  benefits  of  alternative 
recommendations. 

The  first  feedback  session  was  conducted  with  representatives  from  the  Division  of 
Special  Schools,  Probation  r>cpartment  (both  central  administration  and  intensive  aftercare), 
juvenile  court  and  the  California  Youth  Authority.  The  representatives  generally  served  in 
administrative  capacities.  The  following  individuals  were  in  attendance: 

Mr,  Bert  A.,  Elliott,  Coordinat  -r  of  Special  Programs  and  Projects 
Division  of  Special  Schools 

Office  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Judge  William  P.  Hogpboom 

Los  Angeles  County  juvenile  Court 

Mr.  Mylum  Kelley,  Educational  Coordinator 
Fred  C.  Nelles  School 
California  Youth  Authority 

Ms.  Dorothy  Kirby,  Probation  Director 
Las  Palnias  School  for  Girls 

Mr.  T.  J.  Peebles,  Principal 
Camp  Vernon  Kilpatrick 

Mr..  Carl  Tcrwilliger 

Los  Angeles  County  Probation  Department 

Mr.  Robert  Wells 

Camps  Intensive  Aftercare 

Los  Angeles  County  Probation  Department 
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The  second  feedback  session  included  representatives  within  the  camp  school  system 
whose  responsibilities  generally  involved  an  extensive  d^ree  of  direct  client  interface.  These 
individuals  were: 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Barton,  Auto  Mechanics  Teacher 
Camp  Afflerbaugh-Paige 
Division  of  Special  Schools 

Mr.,  Sheldon  Cohen,  Scieace  Teacher 
Camp  Gonzales 
Division  Special  Schools 

Mr.  Chester  Jensen,  Coordinator 
Division  of  Special  Schools 

Office  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Mr.  Morey  Kessler,  Probation  Director 
Camp  Scott 

Los  Angeles  County  Probation  Department 

Mr.  Melvin  Longiiiirc 

Camps  Intensive  Aftercare  Area  1 

Los  Angeles  County  Probation  Department 

Mr  Dan  Woelil,  Probation  Department 

Las  Palinas  School  for  Girls 

Los  Ajigcles  Q)unty  Probation  Department 
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Ill  -  ORGANIZATION  OF  FINAL  REPORT 


The  study  documentation  is  presented  in  three  separate  volumes: 
Final  Report 

Final  Report  —  Summary 
Final  Report  -  Appendices 

The  summary  report  provides  an  overview  of  major  study  findings,  conclusions  and 
recommendations.  The  Appendices  contain  a  glossary  of  terms,  interview  instruments,  a 
detailed  documentation  of  the  survey  findings,  and  other  supporting  information. 

The  fmal  report  contains  four  major  parts: 

Part  A     Project  I>esign 

Part  B  -  Summary  of  Findings  and  Conclusions 
Part  C  -  Recommendations 
Part  D  -  Implementation 

Part  A  describes  the  background  and  objectives  of  the  study  and  the  approach  used  by 
the  project  team  in  accomplishing  these  objectives.  Part  B  presents  a  summary  of  findings  and 
the  corresponding  conclusions.  Recommendations  addressed  to  the  conclusions  in  Part  B  are 
found  in  Part  C.  Part  D  contains  the  recommended  implementation  plan. 


PART  B.  SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  fit  CONCLUSIONS 
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I  -  GENERAL  DISCUSSION 

The  project  team  sought  the  objective,  unrestricted  opinions  and  judgments  of  a  broad 
sample  of  people  whose  work  and  interest  bore  a  direct  relation  to  the  juvenile  camp  system. 
Although  the  major  thrust  of  the  study  project  was  directed  toward  the  role  of  the  Special 
Schools  Division,  many  of  the  problems  confronting  the  schools  have  a  direct  relationship  and 
impact  on  the  role,  philosophy,  and  operation  of  the  juvenile  justice  system  in  general,  and  the 
Probation  Department  in  particular. 

As  described  in  Part  A,  the  primary  sources  of  information  were  interviews  with  the 
staffs  of  the  Special  Schools  Division  and  the  Probation  Department;  interviews  with  students 
in  camp  and  released;  file  review  of  students;  and  a  review  of  similar  studies  and  literature  in 
the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  rehabilitation.  In  addition  to  these  sources,  the  project 
team  participated  in  meetings  with  representatives  of  the  California  Youth  Authority,  Los 
Angeles  County  and  City  School  Districts,  and  the  Juvenile  Court  system. 

The  study  survey  confirmed  that  there  exists  within  the  present  system  a  number  of 
factors  that  contribute  to  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  camp  system: 

Serious  questions  exist  both  within  and  outside  the  Special  Schools  and 
Probation  Department  regarding  the  individual  and  collective  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  these  organizations. 

The  diversity  in,  and  conflicting  interests  of,  these  roles  and  responsibilities 
inhibit  the  development  of  a  unified  course  of  action. 

The  camp  schools  operate  in  a  rigidly  controlled  environment  that  bears  little 
similarity  to  community  public  schools,  yet  are  subject  to  the  same  codes, 
policies,  procedures,  and  professional  standards. 

Generally,  the  public  views  Special  Education  programs  for  physically, 
emotionally  or  mentally  handicapped  children  with  more  sympathy  and 
support  than  education  programs  for  delinquents  even  though  many  of  the 
youngsters  have  similar  handicaps. 

There  is  no  comprehensive  information  system  to  provide  follow-up 
evaluation  data  on  the  effectiveness  of  existing  programs. 
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The  gieographic  location  of  the  juvenile  detention  camps  r^criccs 
communication  both  vertically  and  horizontally  in  and  between  both  the 
Special  Schools  and  Probation  I^partments. 

A  fundamental  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  extent  and  nature  of 
problems  arising  from  these  general  condirions  and  to  analyze  the  impact  of  these  problems  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  camp  school  program.  This  section  presents  a  summary  of  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  study  survey.  These  findings  provided  the  framework  for  developing  the 
recommendations  presented  in  Part  C  of  this  report.  A  detailed  compilation  of  data  collected 
during  the  study  is  included  in  the  Appendices. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  data  collected  during  the  study  pertain  to  a  changing 
environment.  The  Special  Schools  and  Probation  programs  are  continually  being  evaluated  and 
revised.  In  a  larger  sense  the  entire  juvenile  justice  system  operates  in  a  dynamic  environment 
and  is  continually  changing  to  keep  pace  with  the  environment.  As  a  result,  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  study  are  based  upon  data  which  are  representative  at  the  time  of 
collection.  These  data,  however,  change  and  may  not  necessarily  be  valid  at  a  later  period. 
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II  -  PROFILE  OF  CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED  POPULATION 


Data  collected  from  file  reviews  and  interviews  has  provided  the  background  for 
developing  a  needs  analysis.  In  analyzing  the  needs  of  wards  placed  in  juvenile  camps,  a  profile 
of  the  students'  educational  background,  academic  strengths  and  weaknesses,  interests  and 
level  of  achievement  was  prepared.  Analysis  has  indicated  needs  common  among  all  youths  and 
needs  of  special  subpopulations  (such  as  female  juveniles). 

CURRENT  POPULATION 

File  review  data  has  indicated  differences  among  three  subpopulations  of  camp 
students:. 

Recidivist  males 
Nonrccidivist  males 
Females. 

Any  further  classifications  of  females  were  not  possible  because  of  the  relatively  small  size  of 
the  population.  (For  example,  of  a  total  of  94  females  enrolled  at  Las  Palmas  at  the  time  of 
file  review,  only  ten  were  classified  as  recidivists.)  Statistical  reliance  on  a  sample  of  this  size 
could  result  in  severely  distorted  inferences  and  projections.  Hence,  a  composite  profile  has 
been  prepared  for  all  females. 

Recidivist  and  Nonrecidivist  Males 

The  term  recidivist  has  been  defined  to  include  only  those  students  who  have  had 
more  than  one  exposure  to  the  camp  program.  Generally,  this  definition  encompasses  two 
types  of  students.  First,  students  who  are  assigned  to  camp,  released  in  due  course,  and  are 
subsequently  assigned  to  camp  as  the  result  of  another  offense  are  classified  as  recidivists. 
Second,  students  who  are  assigned  to  camp,  run  away  (are  declared  AWOL),  and 
subsequently  returned  to  camp  (to  the  same  camp  or  transferred  to  a  different  camp)  areal 
classified  as  recidivists.  All  other  students  are  nonrecidivists. 
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Using  the  data  collected  during  the  review  of  camp  files,  a  profile  of  the  current 
population  of  male  recidivists  and  iionredicivists  has  been  developed  and  is  presented  below. 

A:>  could  be  expected,  the  male  recidivist  is  generally  older  than  the  nonreciuivist 
student.  Age  distribution  of  the  recidivists  is  shown  in  Exhibit  IM.  As  shown,  64.1%  were  16 
years  of  age  or  older,  whereas  only  53.4%  of  the  male  nonrecidivists  were  over  16  years  old 
(see  Exhibit  II-2).  Overall,  however,  the  junior -senior  age  ratio  approximates  40:60. 

2.  Race 

As  sfiown  in  Exhibit  11-3,  the  race  of  male  recidivists  is  approximately  equal  among 
Caucasians,  blacks  and  Mexican-Arnencans.  Other  reinforcing  data  suggests  that  this  balance 
can  change  considerably  over  relatively  short  periods  as  a  result  of  regionalized  criminal 
activity.:  Historical  data,  however,  indicates  a  shift  from  predominantly  Caucasian  toward  the 
balance  indicated  in  Exhibit  II-3..  Exhibit  11-4  shows  the  ethnic  distribution  of  nonrecidivists. 
Although  the  percentages  differ  from  recidivists  to  nonrecidivists,  the  relative  ranking  is  the 
same  (i.e.,  more  blacks  than  Caucasians,  more  Caucasians  than  Mexican-Americans), 

J,    Location  Prior  to  A<\i{^nment 

Exhibit  11-5  shows  the  distribution  of  male  recidivists  according  to  location  prior  to 
assignment.  Nearly  half  (46.7%)  of  the  sample  was  located  in  the  South-Central  Los  Angeles 
area,  whereas  the  next  most  frequent  area  of  origin  was  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  (16.3%).. The 
distribution  of  nonrecidivist  males  was  similar,  as  shown  in  Exhibit  II-6.  However,  a  higher 
proportion  of  nonrecidivists  were  located  in  the  San  Gab.'iel  Valley  (21.4%  vs.  16.3%)  and  the 
East  Los  Angeles  area  1(17.5%  vs.  9.8%),  while  a  lower  portion  originated  from  South-Central 
Los  Angeles  (40.8%  vs.  46.7%).  This  variable  is  also  dependent  upon  regionalized  criminal 
activity.;  Supplementar)  data  indicates  that  the  proportion  of  males  from  South-Central  Los 
Angeles  is  increasing. 

4.,    Mmary  ami  Secondary  Reii^ous  for  Referral 

Youths  are  frequently  arrested  and/or  assigned  to  camps  on  the  basis  of  multiple 
violations  (e.g.,  a  youth  may  be  charged  with  a  narcotics  violation  as  well  as  an  offense  against 
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property).  If  multiple  violations  occur»  the  primary  and  secondary  offenses  arc  determined  by 
the  following  order  of  offenses;  offenses  against  persons,  offenses  against  property,  sex 
delinquency,  narcotics/drugs,  traffic,  delinquent  tendencies,  dependency  situations,  and  other 
miscellaneous  law  violations.*  Whereas  an  offense  such  as  narcotics/drugs  encompasses  a 
relatively  narrow  range  of  charges,  other  offenses  such  as  delinquent  tendencies  encompass  a 
relatively  wide  range  of  charges.  The  primary  offense  distribution  for  recidivists  as  shown  in 
Exhibit  II-7  indicates  that  offenses  agamst  property  (36.2%)  and  delinquent  tendencies 
(35.2%)  occurred  more  frequently  than  the  other  reasons  for  referral.  Significant  differences 
can  be  detected  in  the  primary  offense  pattern  of  recidivists  and  nonrecidivists  (see 
Exhibits  II-7  and  11-8).,  The  proportion  of  recidivists  whose  primary  reason  for  referral  is 
delinquent  tendencies  (35.2%)  is  almost  double  that  of  nonrecidivists  (21.4%).  This  may  be 
due  to  the  increased  observation  of  released  youths  by  law  enforcement  officials  and  to  the 
Juvenile  Courts*  attitude  toward  previous  offenders. 

The  secondary  reasons  for  referral  are  significantly  different  between  the  recidivist 
and  nonrecidivist  groups  (see  Exhibits  II-9  and  IMO).  A  higher  percentage  of  the  recidivists  do 
not  have  secondary  charges  brought  against  them.  Other  differences  are  focused  primarily  on 
delinquent  tendencies  and  narcotics  violations.  The  proportion  of  recidivist  males  with 
delinquent  tendencies  a  secondary  offense  was  again  higher  than  that  for  nonrecidivist  males 
(56.3%  vs.  44.4%).,  Also  secondary  narcotics  offenses  were  more  frequent  among  nonrecidivists 
(20.0%  vs.  9.4%).:  Although  there  is  a  significant  portion  of  narcotics  violators,  other  file 
review  data  indicated  that  less  than  1%  of  both  recidivists  and  nonrecidivists  indicated  any 
history  of  drug  (or  alcohol)  addiction.: 

5,    Employ mcmt  Status  Prior  to  Placement 

The  file  review  data  (see  Exhibit  11-11)  indicated  that  over  79%  of  the  male  recidivists 
were  enrolled  in  some  type  of  educational  program  prior  to  placement  and  were  thus  classified 
as  students.  Nearly  all  other  recidivist  males  (18.5%)  were  unemployed  prior  to  camp 
assignment.:  As  shown  in  Exhibit  11-12,  a  higher  percentage  (86.4%)  of  nonrecidivist  males  were 
students  prior  to  placement,  while  9.7%  were  unemployed  nonstudents.  The  difference 
between  the  percentage  enrolled  as  students  between  recidivists  and  nonrecidivists  can  be 
correlated  with  the  differences  m  the  age  distribution  between  the  two  samples. 


*  Definitions  of  these  terms  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 
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6.    Ifitelliifencc  Level 


Although  there  exists  some  degree  of  controversy  within  the  educational  community 
concerning  validity  of  intelhgence  tests  among  ethnic  groups,  tested  intelligence  data  was  one 
set  of  comparative  data  that  was  available  on  most  students.  According  to  each  youth's  most 
valid  intelligence  data  prior  to  camp  placement,  approximately  61%  of  the  male  recidivists 
recorded  intelligence  quotients  below  90.  As  shown  in  Exhibit  11-13,  32.3%  of  the  youths  were 
m  the  normal  range  of  90  to  109.  Less  than  7%  scored  over  109., 

As  shown  in  Exhibit  11-14,  the  tested  intelhgence  level  distribution  for  nonrecidivists 
IS  similar.  Approximately  68%  recorded  intelligence  quotients  below  90  and  30.7%  were  in  the 
normal  range  of  90  to  109. 

7.     I  'crhiil  Achicveffwnt 

VerbJ  aciuevement  and  reading  scores,  according  to  the  most  recent  school 
transcnpts  and/or  scliolastic  achievement  testmg\  indicate  that  79.0%  of  the  male  recidivists 
are  below  grade  level  by  three  or  more  grades  prior  to  or  at  camp  placement.  As  shown  iti 
Exhibit  11-15,  less  than  10%  were  measured  at  grade  level,  while  4.8%  are  above  grade  level. 
The  male  nonrccidivist  scores  shown  in  Exhibit  Ii-1 6  were  somewhat  higher  but  the 
distribution  among  grade  levels  was  similar.  Of  the  files  containing  appropriate  information, 
nearly  72%  indicated  verbal  achievement  three  or  more  grades  below  grade  level. 

H.    Arithmetic  Achievoticnt 

The  distribution  of  arithmetic  achievement  scores  parallels  that  of  the  verbal 
achievement  >>core,s.  Over  84%  of  the  recidivist  males'  records  indicated  an  arithmetic 
achievement  level  three  or  more  grades  below  grade  level.>  As  shown  in  Exhibit  1M7,  7.8% 
were  measured  at  grade  level  or  above.:  A  simibr  pattern  exists  for  nonrccidivist  males  where 
almost  89%  indicated  a  three  or  more  grade  level  deficiency  and  approximately  2%  scored 
above  grade  level  (see  Exhibit  Ii-1  8)., 


*  Over  80%  of  the  all  verbal  achievement  scores  recorded  were  the  result  of  testing  by  the  Wide  Range 
Achievement  Test  (WRAT). 
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9.  School  Attendduce 

Data  concerning  school  attendance  prior  to  camp  placement  was  found  in 
approximately  80%  of  the  applicable  files.  Poor  attendance  records  were  frequently 
accompanied  by  truancy  notices  and  public  school  memoranda  concerning  attendance 
problems.  As  shown  in  Exhibit  11-19,  over  92%  of  the  male  recidivists  registered  poor 
attandance  and  only  3.7%  registered  better  than  average  attandance.  This  distribution  is  similar 
to  that  for  nonrecidivist  males  where  88.4%  had  poor  attendance  records  and  1.4%  had  better 
than  average  attendance  records  prior  to  camp  assignment  (see  Exhibit  11-20).: 

10.  Educational  Profiram  Prior  to  Placement 

The  educational  program  of  recidivist  males  prior  to  placement  was  predominantly 
general  compensatory.  As  shown  in  Exhibit  11-21,  over  92%  of  the  sample  was  enrolled  in  a 
general  compensatory  program,  while  4.9%  were  enrolled  in  remedial  and/or  special  programs. 
A  small  portion  (2.4%)  were  enrolled  in  vocational  education  classes.  Although  the  high 
incidence  of  general  compensatory  enrollment  was  found  for  the  nonrecidivist  males  (85.3%)» 
a  substantial  portion  (14.7%)  had  been  enrolled  in  remedial  and/or  special  programs  prior  to 
placement  (see  Exhibit  11-22). 

/  /    Vocatioml  Training  during  Camp  Incarceration 

As  shown  in  Exhibit  11-12,  approximately  37%  of  the  male  recidivists  received 
vocational  and/or  prevocational  training  during  incarceration.:  (Examples  include  the 
following:  welding,  auto  mechanics,  landscaping,  cosmetology  clothing,  foods  and  secretarial.) 
Approximately  46%  of  the  nonrecidivist  males  received  this  type  of  training,  as  shown  in 
Exhibit  11-24. 
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Females 

The  data  for  females  was  isolated  from  that  for  males  and  a  separate  profile  was 
developed  because  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  the  female  juvenile  delinquents  and  their 
treatment  program.  Data  was  collected  for  both  recidivist  and  nonrecidivist  females.  Because 
of  the  small  number  of  female  recidivists  (as  discussed  in  detail  in  Part  A,  Section  11),  a 
separate  profile  for  tins  category  was  not  developed.  As  a  result,  a  profile  has  been  determined 
for  all  females  whose  files  were  reviewed. 

As  shown  m  Exhibit  11-25,  57,7%  of  the  females  are  in  the  16- to  18-year  age  group 
and  the  remainder  are  in  the  13  to  15  group.  This  distribution  is  similar  to  that  for  all  males. 

2.  Race 

The  racial  composition  of  the  female  population  is  radically  different  from  that  of 
males.  While  the  males  are  divided  roughly  in  equal  parts  among  Caucasians,  blacks  and 
Mexican-Americans,  the  females  are  divided  into  two  thirds  Caucasian,  one-sixth  black  and 
onr-si\th  Mexican-American.:  As  shown  in  Exhibit  iI-26,  the  percentages  are  64%,  18%  and 
13%,  respectively.  The  r.icial  balance  is  another  indicator  <^f  the  major  differences  between  the 
male  and  female  offenders.. 

Lociittofi  Prior  to  Assi^ffunefit 

As  with  the  males,  South-Central  Los  Angeles  is  the  most  frequent  location  prior  to 
assignment,  with  .i  frequency  of  36.6%,  Unlike  the  males,  however  the  next  most  frequent 
area  of  origin  is  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  with  20,0%,  Exhibit  11-27  shows  the  distribution  of 
locations  prior  to  assignment  among  geographic  areas, 

4,     Primary  iifid  SccotuLtry  RciL<Oft  Jar  Referral 

The  mique  chanicteristics  of  the  female  juvenile  delinquent  are  emphasized  again  by 
the  nature  of  the  primary  .uid  secondary  reasons  for  referral..  As  shown  in  Exhibit  11-28,  83% 
of  th  c  female  sample  were  placed  m  camp  (f.as  Palmas)  as  the  result  of  a  delinquent  tendencies 
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charge*  The  next  most  frequent  reasons  for  referral  were  narcotics  and  offenses  against 
property,  with  5.0%  each.  A  high  incidence  of  narcotics  violations  (50.0%)  was  indicated  as  the 
secondary  reason  for  referral.  Exhibit  11-29  indicates  a  fairly  wide  dispersion  among  the  five 
other  categories  of  secondary  offenses. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  drawing  conclusions  from  the  differences  between  males 
and  females  with  respect  to  the  reason  for  referral.  For  example,  the  fact  that  a  higher 
percentage  of  girls  are  referred  for  narcotics  and  drug  violations  (50.0%)  as  a  secondary  reason 
compared  with  10  to  20^^  as  a  secondary  reason  for  boys  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that 
drug  abuse  is  more  prominent  among  females.  Instead  it  may  bean  indication  of  the  Juvenile 
Court's  policy  in  adjudicating  narcotics  vioLitions  by  females.  The  same  circumstance  may  be 
true  for  the  adjudication  of  delinquent  tendency  charges  against  females. 

5.    Employment  Status 

Exhibit  11-30  shows  that  all  females  in  the  sample  were  enrolled  in  an  educational 
program  prior  to  placement  at  !>as  Palmas.. 

6..    lutclli {fence  Lt  vel 

The  iiitcllii];ence  level,  according  to  t!ie  most  recent  test  data  contained  i»:  the 
students*  files»  approximates  a  statistically  normal  distribution..  As  shown  in  Exhibit  11-3  1 ,  5i% 
of  the  females  were  measured  in  the  90-109  intelligence  quotient  range.  Approximately  26% 
were  measured  below  90  and  24%  above  109.,  This  distribution  indicates  considerable 
differences  from  the  male  recidivist  and  nonrecidivist  intelligence  quotient  distribution  where 
the  statistical  mode  for  the  two  male  subpopulations  was  in  the  80-89  range., 

7     I  erlhd  Achievement 

The  verbal  <ichiLvenient  distribution  of  the  females  indicated  a  general  deficiency  but 
not  as  severe  as  that  indicated  for  males.  As  shown  in  Exhibit  \\-32,  approximately  34%;  of  the 


*  A  JciinjtiO!;  oi  the  dchnqucnt  tendencies  charge  (identic a!  for  rnalcs  and  fem.ilcs)  tan  be  found  in 
Appendix  A.  It  should  be  noted.  Iiuwevcr.,  that  even  chough  both  males  and  females  are  assigned  to  camp 
because  of  dehnqucnt  tendencies,  there  may  be  s^nificant  differences  between  the  nature  of  the  dcUnquent 
tendencies  charges  against  males  and  fernaie<i. 
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females  were  three  or  more  grades  below  grade  level,  while  approximately  70%  were  below 
grade  level. 

8.    A rithmetic  A cli ieve men t 

The  arithmetic  achievement  for  the  sample  was  markedly  different  from  the  verbal 
achievement  distribution.  The  distribution  shown  in  Exhibit  11-33  indicates  a  pronounced 
deficiency  in  arithmetic  achievement.;  As  shown,  approximately  80%  of  the  females  were  three 
or  more  grades  below  grade  level  and  only  1,7%  were  achieving  above  grade  level,, 

V.    School  Attendance 

Exhibit  11-34  indicates  a  uniformly  poor  attendance  record  prior  to  placement  at  Las 

Palmas. 

10,  llducational  fhoi^ram  Prior  to  Placement 

Over  94%  of  the  females  were  enrolled  in  general  compensatory  educational  programs 
prior  to  placement  at  Las  Palmas.  As  shown  in  Exhibit  11-35,  none  was  enrolled  in  college 
preparatory  programs;  the  remaining  6%  was  accounted  for  by  enrollment  in  vocational 
programs  and  remedial  and/or  special  programs. 

/  / Vocat: nnal  Trait i if / ^  during  Place m en  t 

Approximately  72%*  of  the  females  were  registered  m  some  type  of  vocationally 
oriented  training  (such  as  typing,  secretarial  skills,  etc.)  while  at  Las  Palmas  (see  Exhibit  11-36). 
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SUMMARY  OF 
CURRENT  POPULATION 

The  compciite  profile  of  the  male  and  female  camp  population  is  indicative  of  the 
typical  nature  of  the  juvenile  delinquent  and  the  differences  between  male  and  female 
delinquents. 

Although  profiles  have  been  developed  for  both  male  recidivists  and  nonrecidivists, 
the  profiles  differ  significantly  in  only  three  of  the  variables  measured:  age,  primary  and 
secondary  reason  for  referral,  and  employment  status  prior  to  placement.  As  could  be 
expected,  the  age  distribution  is  lower  for  nonrecidivists,  and  a  higher  percentage  of 
nonrecidivists  are  classified  as  students  prior  to  placement.  In  terms  of  tested  educational 
achievement  and  intelligence  level,  however,  the  male  recidivists  and  nonrecidivists  indicate 
similar  patterns  of  deficiency..  Consequently,  the  differentiation  between  recidivists  and 
nonrecidivists  insofar  as  educational  achievement  deficiencies  are  concerned  serves  no  useful 
purpose. 

A  composite  profile  for  all  males  indicates  a  racial  balance  which  approximates  33% 
Caucasian,  38%  black  and  28%  Mexican-American..  Offenses  against  property  and  delinquent 
tendencies  are  the  most  frequent  primary  reasons  for  referral  while  the  most  frequent 
secondary  reason  (when  applicable)  is  delinquent  tendencies.  The  profile  also  indicates  that 
approximately  three-quarters  of  all  males  have  verbal  achievement  scores  tliree  or  more  grades 
below  grade  level,  while  less  than  13%  are  achieving  at  or  above  grade  level.:  The  deficiency  in 
arithmetic  achievement  is  even  more  pronounced.  Over  86%  of  all  males  are  achieving  three  or 
more  grades  below  grade  level  and  only  12%  are  at  or  above  grade  level.:  These  statistics 
generally  agree  with  national  averages  for  juvenile  delinquents. 

These  severe  verbal  and  arithmetic  achievement  deficiencies  are  accompanied  by  a 
lower  than  average  distribution  of  tested  intelligence  levels  and,  to  some  extent,  may  limit 
achievement  levels..  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  males  indicate  intelligence  quotients 
below  90. 

Over  80%  of  the  males  are  students  prior  to  placement  (usually  enrolled  in  a  general 
compensatory  program),  and  nearly  nine  of  every  ten  students  have  compiled  a  poor 
attendance  record  in  public  school. 
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The  composite  profile  of  the  current  female  population  indicates  educational 
deficiencies  but  differs  in  several  aspects  from  the  male  profile.  The  population  is  two-thirds 
Caucasian,  and  nearly  85%  of  the  girls  are  placed  at  Las  Palmas  because  of  delinquent 
tendencies. 

Deficiencies  in  v  '•bal  achievement  are  evident;  70%^  are  below  grade  level,  but  only 
34%  are  three  or  more  grades  below  grade  level.  Pronounced  deficiencies  are  indicated  in 
arithmetic  achievement  scores  (80%  are  three  or  more  grades  below  grade  level).  The  tested 
intelligence  level  distribution  approximates  a  normal  distribution,  although  there  is  some  bias 
toward  subnormal  scores. 

Substantially  all  of  the  females  were  students  pnor  to  placement  (usually  enrolled  in  a 
general  compensatory  program),  and  substantially  all  had  compiled  poor  attendance  records  in 
public  school.: 

PROJECTED  POPULATION 

The  profile  of  projected  popul.ition  involves  assumptions  conceniing  several  major 

factors  r 

Chaiiires  tn  juvenile  law 
Policies  of  the  juvenile  ("ourt 
Policies  of  the  Probation  Department 
Pt)licies  in  funding  juvenile  rehabilitation 
Changes  in  the  nature  of  the  offender. 

The  projected  camp  population  is  closely  tied  to  changes  in  juvenile  law  and  to  the  policies  of 
the  juvenile  Court  with  respect  to  adjudication.  Any  major  change  in  the  juvenile  law  and  in 
adjudication  pohcies  can  result  m  a  camp  population  unlike  the  present  population.  Similarly, 
revision  of  the  policies  of  the  Probation  L>epartment  and  the  options  available  with  respect  to 
the  recommended  disposition  of  referrals  could  dramatically  alter  the  camp  population  profile. 
The  policies  of  funding  juvenile  reliabilitation  are  also  a  major  determinant  of  the  nature  of  the 
camp  population.  A  change  m  funding  policies  can  create  alternative  treatment  programs  for 
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juvenile  delinquents  «ind,  in  effect,  redefine  the  role  of  the  Probation  camps  For  example, 
funding  policies  that  encourage  community-based  treatment  of  juveniles  for  all  but  the  most 
serious  offenders  may  result  in  the  camp  population  profile  changes.  Lastly,  the  changing 
nature  of  the  juvenile  offender  (i.e.,  in  terms  of  his  type  of  offense,  age  responsiveness  to 
treatment,  responsiveness  to  authority,  adaptation  to  confinement,  etc.)  and  changes  of  the 
society  in  which  the  juvenile  develops  will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  projected  population. 

Historical  Trends 

Little  historical  dat.i  relating  to  juvenile  offenders  in  the  camps  is  currently  available. 
The  data  that  docs  exist,  however,  indicates  that  some  variables  have  changed  over  time.  The 
cause  ot  these  changes  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  isolate  and,  in  all 
probability,  results  from  a  combination  of  changes  in  all  of  the  factors  discussed  above.:  Several 
variables  are  discussed  m  the  following  paragraphs  and  apply  only  to  males.  This  historical  data 
was  obtained  from  the  Research  and  Information  Systems  Office  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Probation  Department. 

The  majority  of  camp  intake  continues  to  be  made  up  of  nonwhites,  nnd  this  majority 
continues  to  grow.:  The  proportion  of  both  whites  and  Mexican-Americans  is  decreasmg.  while 
the  black  population  is  rapidly  increasing.  While  the  camp  population  in  July  1971  of 
Caucasians,  Mcxican-Americnns  and  blacks  was  37.2%,  33.4%  and  28.7%>  respectively*  the 
camp  intake  for  those  groups  for  the  January  to  March  1973  period  was  31.4%,  29.7%  and 
37.0%,  respectively. 

When  comparing  data  in  mid-1971  with  data  in  early  1973,  an  increasing  trend  of  the 
following  sustained  offenses  is  evident: 

<  Crimes  against  persons 

<  Crimes  against  property-: 

There  was  an  83%  increase  in  crimes  against  persons  during  that  period,  whereas  crimes  against 
property  indicated  a  27%  increascv  On  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  the  following 
categories  of  sustained  offenses  indicated  a  decreasing  trend: 

Delinquent  tendencies 
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Narcotics-drugs 
Liquor. 

These  categories  registered  decreases  of  67%,  38%  and  78%,  respectively. 
Total  Population 

The  Juvenile  Court's  posture  toward  the  adjudication  of  youthful  offenders  is  lai^ely 
responsible  for  the  age  distribution  of  camp  wards.  Historically  {since  1969-70),  the  junior 
camp  population  as  a  percentage  of  both  juniw  and  senior  camp  population  has  ranged 
between  40%  and  54%.  There  is  no  apprent  trend,  however,  but  the  latest  data  indicate  that 
the  ratio  has  temporarily  stabilized  in  the  Affjh  to  45%  range. 

The  male  camp  population  has  fluctuated  widely  over  the  last  four  years.  The  average 
population  steadily  decreaM:d  from  825  in  1969-70  to  730  in  1970-71  and  554  in  1971-72, 
Since  late  1972,  however,  the  population  has  surged  higher  and  was  741  in  May  1973.  Again, 
the  total  camp  population  is  largely  determined  by  the  adjudication  policies  of  the  Juvenile 
Court,  the  availability  of  alternative  treatment  programs,  and  the  changing  patterns  of  juvenile 
crime. 

The  female  population  at  Las  Palmas  has  remained  at  capacity  (near  100)  during  the 
past  four  years.  In  light  of  the  historical  fulUapacity  operation  and  the  fact  that  wards  are 
held  in  Juvenile  Hall  until  positions  in  Las  Palmas  open,  it  is  expected  that  the  Las  Palmas 
population  will  remain  near  capacity^  Although  the  population  may  remain  constant,  a 
planned  decrease  in  the  average  lengtli  of  stay  is  expected  to  increase  the  total  number  of 
females  treated. 

Summary 

As  discussed  previously,  the  future  population  of  the  Probation  camps  is  highly 
dependent  upon  actions  and  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  Division  of  Special 
Schools.  Consequently,  projections  are  made  with  the  assumption  that  no  significant  changes 
occur  in  those  factors. 
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Projections  of  male  and  female  profiles  for  the  intermediate  term  are  based  on  the 
current  population  statistics,  the  historical  data  available  to  the  project  team  and  field 
interviews  vkdth  selected  Probation  and  Special  Schools  personnel.  In  summary,  it  appears  that 
significant  trends  will  be  apparent  in  the  ethnic  balance  of  camp  inuke  and  reason  for  referral. 
The  proportion  of  mincM^ity  ethnic  groups  will  continue  to  increase,  and  a  h%her  proportion  of 
the  referral  offenses  will  be  of  a  more  serious  nature  (e.g.,  offenses  against  persons).  There  is 
no  data  to  indicate,  however,  that  the  educational  deficiencies  of  incoming  wards  will 
dimmish.  In  the  context  of  increasing  minority  population,  the  frequency  of  severe 
achievement  deficiencies  may  increase.  Consequendy,  the  typical  verbal  and  arithmetic 
achievement  levels  attained  by  both  males  and  females  at  the  timcof  placement  are  expected 
to  remain  significantly  below  the  §^ade  level. 
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Ill  •  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS,  OBJECTIVES  AND  PRIORITIES 


in  the  context  of  this  project,  the  term  ''educational  need"  basically  describes  the 
difference  between  an  existing  condition  and  a  desired  condition.  For  example,  the  survey 
findings  show  that  according  to  verba!  achievement  scores  approximateiy  75%  of  ali  males 
assigned  to  camp  read  three  or  more  levels  below  their  grade  level.  The  desired  condition  is,  of 
course,  that  these  students  achieve  near  grade  level  or  above.  This  difference  automatically 
defines  an  educational  deficiency  or  tteed. 

Educational  needs  are  not  restricted  to  just  those  deficiencies  in  academic  atuinment. 
The  process  of  learning  involves  not  only  academic  development,  but  personal  and  social 
development  as  wdl.:  That  is,  a  student  must  be  able  to  understand  and  control  hb  behavior 
(personal)  and  to  respect  the  rights,  property,  and  feelings  of  others  (social)  in  order  to  be  able 
to  learn  academic  skills  in  a  classroom  setting. 

In  general,  academic  development  is  clearly  the  responsibility  of  the  school  system. 
The  ability  of  a  child  to  learn  is  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  his  personal  and  social 
development  and  is  therefore  a  major  component  of  the  educational  prcKCSs.  However  the 
way  in  which  a  child  views  himself  or  reacts  in  a  social  setting  is  shaped  in  part  by 
circumstances  external  to  the  classroom.  If  it  is  accepted  that  much  of  a  child's  early  personal 
and  social  development  is  influenced  by  his  family,  peers,  and  the  community  in  which  he 
lives,  the  role  of  the  school  becomes  one  of  counteracting  negative  influences  and  reinforcing 
positive  influences. 

In  the  student  population  of  detention  facilities,  the  relationships  between  these  three 
categories  of  needs  become  even  more  pronounced  than  in  a  regular  school  system.  It  is  neither 
reasonable  nor  possible  to  completely  separate  these  needs,  particularly  in  terms  of 
responsibility.  It  is  not  logical  to  accept  that  academic  development  is  the  sole  responsibility  of 
the  teachers,  while  behavior,  social,  and  personal  development  is  the  sole  concern  of  the 
Probation  counselor. 

Thb  section  initially  picsents  conclusions  related  to  the  common  academic  needs, 
based  on  the  student  population  profile  discussed  in  Part  B,  Section  II.  The  relative  importance 
of  these  academic  needs  is  refiected  statistically,  based  on  the  responses  of  the  Special  Schools 
and  Probation  staffs. 
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Subsequent  iliseussjons  involve  all  three  categones  of  needs  translated  into  statements 
of  objectives,:  Priority  ranking  of  these  objectives  was  based  on  the  ratings  assigned  to  these 
objectives  by  the  Speiul  Schools.  Probation  staff.  Juvenile  Court  and  public  school  personnel. 

C:OMMON  NEEDS  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  OF  STUDENTS 

As  shown  in  Part  B.  Section  II.  a  significant  sampling  of  the  individual  files  of  the 
lamp  school  population  demonstrates  that,  academically,  sludents.  for  the  most  part  are  three 
or  mt)re  levels  behind  their  grade  level  in  basic  skills.  Attendance  in  community  school  is  poor, 
and  there  is  a  hii;li  iiiiidenee  oi  disrupii<in  and  classroom  behavioral  problems.  Most  of  chose 
wht)  had  dropf^d  out  ol  sihi^ol  were  uneiiipK)yed  and.  for  the  most  part,  unemployable.: 

Basic  Skills 

The  Lick  of  basic  reading  and  math  skills,  particularly  reading,  is  undoubtedly  the 
single  most  critical  factor  contributing  to  academic  failures.  The  typical  camp  resident  (both 
male  and  female)  has  severe  basu  skills  deficiencies.  Student  interviews  revealed  that  many 
students  in  the  camps  as  well  .is  released  students  recogni/e  the  need  to  learn  to  re.id  and  were 
relatively  enthusiastic  al)i)ut  remedial  reading  and  remedial  math  programs.  Both  the  teaching 
and  Probatif>ii  staffs  agreed  that  re.iding  skills  were  critical  and  that  lack  of  these  skills  had  a 
substantial  impact  not  only  on  other  subjects  (math,  history,  auto  mechanics,  etc.)  but  on  the 
sindents*  beh.»vioral  pattur»»«.  Ir  was  concluded,  therefore,  that  remedial  instruction  in  the 
basic  skills,  particular!)  re.iding.  constituted  the  highc^st  level  ac.ideink  need  common  to  the 
majority  of  the  student  population. 

Pk-evocalional  Training 

.Second  only  to  b.isic  skills  is  the  need  for  prevocational  training  (or  vocational 
fftiULnuv),^  Prevocational  training  is  one  .ispect  in  the  realm  of  vocatitmal  education  and  refers 
to  the  initial  intrcxluction  and  preparation  of  students  for  the  job  market.  Prevocational 
training  might  include  learning  to  complete  job  applications,  applying  for  a  .Social  Security 
card,  learning  about  the  job  market  and  the  requisite  educational  requirements  for  various 
jobs,  and  assessing  personal  strengths  related  to  |ob  opportunities.  Students,  particularly 
released  students  who  were  facing  or  wcnild  shortly  be  facing  the  job  market,  were  generally 
desirous  of  vocational  guidance  and  were  frequently  critical  of  classes  or  .ictivities  which  did 
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not  '^help  them  get  a  job/'  Many  of  the  Probation  and  Schools  staff  indicated  that  vocational 
guidance  is  especially  nnporiant  m  helping  a  student  recogni/e  employ r.  on t  options  and 
choose  alternatives  once  he  is  released  even  if  a  student  does  not  have  readily  marketable  j<  ^ 
skills*  It  was  concluded,  therefore  that  prevocational  training  is  an  intense  need  common  to 
the  niajonty  of  the  student  population. 

High  School  Diploma 

It  is  recognized  that  not  all  students  at  intake  are  capable  of  completing  high  school 
with  their  present  educational  deficits.  Their  needs  are  best  served  if  remedial  education  is 
emphasized  so  that  ii\Myn  release  they  arc  better  able  to  i.andle  grade  level  work  and 
successfully  compete  vvuli  their  peers. 

However,  because  of  the  substantial  portion  of  the  camp  population  who  return  to 
public  school  or  desire  a  high  school  education,  there  is  a  need  to  maintain  programs  which 
best  prepare  students  for  successful  completion  of  high  school  and.  at  the  same  time,  satisfy 
high  school  graduation  requirements.  Students  readily  recogni/ed  their  need  for  at  least  a 
general  education  and  many  expressed  a  desire  to  complete  iiigh  school.  High  school  success 
can  help  to  accomplish  other  goals  beyond  a  high  school  diploma.  Success  in  school  can  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  successful  integration  of  the  student  with  his  community, 
Consequentiy.  ft  was  concluded  that  there  is  a  readily  identifiable  need  for  providing  programs 
which  will  lead  to  a  high  school  diploma.: 

OTHER  NEW  OR 
EXPANDED  PROGRAMS 

Analyses  of  all  available  data  indicated  other  student  needs  common  to  selected 
groups  of  students.  For  example,  vocational  training  may  be  needed  by  senior  boys  who  will 
not  return  to  public  school  upon  release.  The  following  paragraphs  discuss  these  needs. 

Drivers  Education 

Drivers  education  and  training  has  been  generally  well  received  by  the  students  not 
only  by  virtue  of  its  intrinsic  interest  but  also  by  its  practical  need  upcm  release.  Released 
students  will  eventually  need  to  provide  for  their  own  transportation  and.  in  addition,  jobs 
may  require  the  possession  of  a  driver's  licen.sc..  Thus,  there  is  a  general  need  of  the  general 
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camp  population  (m  the  appropriate  age  range)  for  completing  requirements  for  a  Driver 
Education  Certificate  .md  satisfying  the  [>river  Education  requirements  .15  set  forth  by  the 
State  of  Ohfi^rnuu: 

Vocational  Traiuing 

Students  who  return  to  their  community  after  camp  incarceration  and  who  drop  out 
or  do  not  return  to  school  recognize  their  need  for  employable  job  skills.  Many  of  the 
students.  Probation  staff  and  Schools  staff  believe  that  the  camp  could  and  should  satisfy  this 
need.  However,  otiier  staff  members  have  indicated  that  reaching  this  goal  is  not  feasible  in 
light  ot  the  relatively  short  period  of  assignment  at  camp  and  the  competitive  job  market.  It 
was  concluded  that  there  is  a  strong  need  for  many  students  (generally  those  **senior"  students 
who  will  not  return  to  school  or  will  not  likely  finish  high  school)  to  learn  a  marketable  job 
skill  and  receive  appropriate  assistance  m  seeking  a  job  and/or  further  vocational  training.  This 
need  does  ftot  preclude  the  need  for  extensive  prevocational  guidance  discussed  previously. 

Health  Education 

l>ata  rc>jfealcd  a  high  incidence  of  narcotics/drugs  violations,  I>ata  also  revealed  the 
majonty  of  youths  come  from  families  whose  parents  are  divorced  or  separated  (or  whose 
status  is  other  than  ^married''),.  Almost  half  of  the  youths  come  from  families  with  four  or 
more  siblings  (5  or  more  children).  Consequently,  there  is  a  strong  need  for  "health"  education 
in  the  areas  of  drug  abuse,  sex  education  and  family  life  by  the  majority  of  youths  in  the 
camps.  Because  of  the  high  incidence  of  venereal  disease  in  the  community,  this  course  of 
study  should  include  facts  couLerning  the  nature  and  prevention  of  venereal  disease.: 

OBJECTIVES  AND  PRIORITIES 

As  discussed  in  Part  A,  Section  II,  a  set  of  objectives  relating  to  academic,  personal, 
and  social  development  was  developed..  Priority  ranking  of  these  objectives  is  based  on  the 
ratings  assigned  to  these  objectives  by  Special  Schools,  Probation,  Juvenile  Court  and  public 
school  personnel. 

Final  Priorities 


The  final  priorities  for  the  set  of  academic  development  objectives  the  set  of  personal 
development  objectives,  and  the  set  of  objectives  associated  with  social  development  are 
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presented  in  Exhibits  III-L  111-2  and  II1-3,  respectively.  It  should  be  noted  from  Exhibit  IIM 
that  the  objective  specifying  accurate  hstening,  note-tak*  g  and  following  oral  directions 
received  the  highest  priority  coefficient  (7.04)  and  the  highest  rank  (I),  while  the  lowest 
ranked  objective  (16)  in  this  table  specified  enjoyment  of  art  and  music. 

The  highest  ranked  objective  among  the  personal  development  set  is  shown  in 
Exhibit  111-2  to  prescribe  resistance  to  undesirable  peer  influence,  while  the  lowest  priority 
objective  (14)  merely  states  that  **Each  student  will  make  and  keep  friends." 

Among  the  social  development  set.  some  objectives  received  the  same  priority  rank. 
For  example,  in  Exhibit  111-3.  the  objective  stating  that  students  should  be  willing  to  settle 
differences  by  means  of  compromise  and  the  objective  specifying  that  students  sho  jld  control 
their  impulsive  behavior  were  both  given  a  priority  rank  of  2.5  rather  than  2.0.  This  procedure 
was  followed  because  the  prioiity  coefficients  for  these  objectives  were  equivalent  (7.40) 
indicating  that  they  were  comparably  endorsed  by  those  who  rated  them..  Inspection  of  the 
priority  coefficients  in  these  three  exhibits  indicates  that  the  difference  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  ranked  objective  is  less  than  1.00,  suggesting  that  virtually  all  of  the  objectives  were 
highly  endorsed  by  those  who  rated  them.  An  average  priority  coefficient  has  also  been  derived 
for  each  of  the  three  sets  of  objectives..  This  coefficient  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  priorities 
of  all  the  objectives  in  a  set,  and  may  be  used  to  compare  the  relative  priority  of  the  academic, 
personal,  and  social  development  sets. 

The  average  priority  coefficient  for  the  set  of  objectives  associated  with  social 
development  was  higher  than  that  for  the  set  of  personal  development  objectives,  and  this  in 
turn  was  higher  than  the  coefficient  for  the  academic  development  sct.^  Again,  these  differences 
are  suggestive  of  a  trend,  but  certainly  are  not  so  great  as  to  indicate  dramatic  differences  in 
priority.:  Further  analysis  hidicated  this  trend  is  more  appropriately  interpreted  as  a  result  of 
divergent  viewpoints  between  the  groups  of  respondents  regarding  the  importance  of  the 
objectives.  In  the  present  analysis,  any  effect  due  to  divergent  views  was  minimized  by  taking 
the  group  scores  for  Probation  and  Special  Schools  personnel  and  computing  their  average.. 

Summary 

Taken  together,  the  final  priority  ranks  suggest  that  all  objectives  are  essentially 
equivalent  in  the  degree  to  which  they  describe  overall  unmet  student  needs.  These  priority 
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rankings  are  tiot  necessarily  appropriate  in  the  assessment  of  the  needs  of  individinl  students. 
Thus,  the  development  ot  educational  and  rehabilitational  treatment  programs  should 
consequently  reflect  a  broadened  emphasis  on  these  objectives,  but  only  within  the  framework 
of  individualized  student  programs.  That  is»  while  the  45  objectives  describe  a  broad  range  of 
high  priority  student  needs  for  the  population  of  camp  youths,  individual  students  will 
necessarily  vary  in  the  kind  and  scope  of  unmet  needs.  Certain  objectives  will,  therefore,  be 
very  relevant  to  their  unujuc  situation  while  others  will  be  largely  irrelevant.  Staff  judgments 
regarding  the  appropriateness  of  specific  objectives  for  individual  students,  and  the  subsequent 
development  student  treatment  programs  emphasizing  those  objectives  is  more  extensively 
discussed  in  Part  C'.  of  this  report. 
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Exhibit  IIM 

PRIORITIES  FOR  OBJECTIVES: 
ACADEMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


Priority  Priority 

Objective  rank  coefficient 

Each  student  will  listen  accurately,  take  good  notes  and  follow 

oral  directions.  1  7,04 

Each  student  will  be  able  to  think  logically  and  recognize  unstated 

assumptions  or  unwarranted  conclusions.  2  7.03 

Each  student  will  read  rapidly  and  with  comprehension.  3  7.02 

Each  student  will  like  school  4  6.96 

Each  student  will  know  fundamental  skills  of  mathematics  and 

their  daily  applications.  5  6.90 

Each  student  will  write  clear,  well-organized  letters,  essays,  etc.  6  6.85 

Each  student  will  regard  mathematics  as  useful  and  interesting.  7  6.82 

Each  student  will  know  basic  concepts  of  science,  history,  and 

other  academic  subject^.  8  6.80 

Each  student  will  read  for  pleasure.  9  6.78 

Each    student   will    express   himself   easily   and  clearly  in 

conversations  and  class  discussions.  10  6.77 

Each    student    will    understand    quantitative    concepts  in 

mathematics  and  science.  1 1  6.55 

Each  student  will  study  at  least  one  subject  because  he  likes  it,  not 

merely  because  it  is  required.  12  6.54 

Each  student  will  enjoy  intellectual  discussions.  13  6.50 

Each  student  will  be  able  to  translate  colloquial  expressions  into 

standard  American  English.  14  6.42 

Each  student  will  understand  basic  concepts  in  art  and  music.  15  6.23 

Each  student  will  enjoy  art  and  music.  16  6.10 
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Exhibiting 

PRIORITIES  FOR  OBJECTIVES: 
PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


Priority  Priority 
Objective  rank  coefficient 

Each  student  will  resist  peer  pressure  to  do  things  that  are 

potentially  harmful  to  himself  or  others.  1  7.39 

Each  student  will  feel  self-confident  and  believe  that  he  is  able  to 

learn  and  solve  problems  if  he  tries.  2  7.15 

Each  student  will  have  good  work  habits,  be  prompt,  and  will  not 

waste  time.  3  7.11 

Each  student  will  take  care  of  his  own  belongings  and  the  property 

of  others.  4  7.10 

Each  student  will  know  how  to  manage  his  money  well;  how  to 

save,  budget  and  shop  skillfully..  5  7.07 

Each  student  will  show  persistence  at  study,  at  work,  and  at 

problem  solving.  6  7.06 

Each  student  will  take  pride  in  his  work.  7  6.99 

Each  student  will  use  his  time  well,  make  a  schedule  and  stick  to 

it.  8  6.91 

Each  student  will  investigate  a  variety  of  occupations  to  the  end  of 

finding  a  suitable  occupation  for  himself.  9  6.87 

Each  student  will  seek  help  from  others  when  he  needs  it.  10  6.85 

Each  student  will  feel  that  people  who  are  important  to  him  like 

him.  11  6.77 

Each  student  will  engage  in  a  variety  of  hobbies  and  other 

activities  he  enjoys  doing.  ,  12  6.64 

Each  student  will  attend  to  his  own  health  and  grooming.  13  6.56 

Each  student  will  make  and  keep  friends.  14  6.54 
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Exhibit  III-3 

PRIORITIES  FOR  OBJECTIVES: 
SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 


Priority  Priority 

Objective  rank  coefficient 

Each  student  will  be  honest  1  7,51 

Each  student  will  be  willing  and  able  to  settle  differences  with 
others  by  means  of  discussion  and  compromise  rather  than  force 

and  violence.  2.5  7,40 

Each  student  will  control  his  impulsive  behavior.  2.5  7,40 

Each  student  will  consider  in  advance  the  consequences  of  his 

behavior,  4  7  28 

Each  student  will  show  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others.  5  7.20 

Each  student  will  obey  laws,  school  rules  and  regulations,  6  7,19 

Each  student  will  show  tolerance  of  others,  their  appearance  and 

their  beliefs.  7  718 

Each    student  will   take  an   active  part   in   improving  his 

neighborhood  and  community.  8,5  6.93 

Each  student  will  look  out  for  his  interests  without  being  unduly 

offensive.  8,5  6.93 

Each    student    will    accept   advice   and    directions  from 

superordinates.  10  6.91 

Each  student  will  help  and  protect  people  who  are  weaker  than 

himself.  H  6.88 

Each  student  will  feel  that  this  country  is  his  country  and  have  a 

sense  of  pride  in  its  history,  12.5  6.86 

Each  student  will  be  able  to  verbalize  a  set  of  moral  and  ethical 

principles  which  he  uses  as  a  guide  to  his  own  behavior.  12.5  6.86 

Each  student  will  work  cooperatively  with  his  peers  on  projects 

that  require  group  effort  14  6.84 

Each  student  will  be  knowledgeable  about  community  affairs  at 

the  local,  national,  and  international  levels.                    '  15  6.69 
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IV  ^  ASSESSMENT  OF  EXISTING  PROGRAMS 


As  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  the  project  team  examined  student  needs  in  the 
context  that  "need"  is  a  description  of  the  difference  between  an  existing  condition  and  a 
desired  condition.  The  assessment  of  existing  programs  must  be  based  upon  the  demonstrated 
ability  (or  inability)  of  the  camp  school  programs  to  close  the  gap  between  the  existing  and 
desired  condition  for  each  student.  Specifically,  the  assessment  of  existing  programs  should  be 
in  terms  of  accomplishing  written,  documented,  measurable  program  objectives.  In  general, 
such  objectives  for  the  Division  of  Special  Schools  programs  and  the  necessary  supportive  data 
do  not  exist.  Hence  the  project  team  has  examined  the  responsiveness  of  the  educational 
programs  in  terms  of 

program  relevancy 
student  history  after  release 
administration  of  educational  programs. 

The  dynamic  nature  of  the  system  must  be  emphasized.  Programs  undergo  constant 
revision  and  can  change  from  day  to  day.  Thus,  program  assessment  is  made  in  terms  of 
programs  existing  at  the  time  of  data  collection. 

SUMMARY  OF 
CAMP  PROGRAMS 

Schools  within  the  camp  system  may  be  differentiated  according  to  numerous 
variables.  Data  gathered  from  each  camp  school  and  the  Probation  Department  concerning  the 
following  list  of  variables  provide  a  summarized  profile  of  each  camp  school: 

Average  population  1970-1972 
New  admissions  1970-1972 
Population  May  29,  1973 
Number  of  diplomas  awarded 


IV-2 

Number  of  certificates  of  completion  awarded  for  vocational  training 
Employment  of  students  awarded  certificates  of  completion 
Courses  offered. 

Exhibit  lV-1  summarizes  population,  diploma  and  vocational  training  data. 

Because  of  recent  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  educational  programs  offered,  two 
camp  schools  did  not  indicate  enrollment  for  the  full  two-year  period.  In  response  to  questions 
concerning  population  data.  Camp  Miller  reported  only  those  students  enrolled  in  the  program 
as  of  the  date  of  the  Management  Summary  Sheet.  Camp  Scudder  reported  enrollment  daU 
which  covered  the  period  from  July  1,  1972  to  December  31,  1972. 

A  total  of  89  senior  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  by  all  camps  during  the  last 
two  years.  Of  this  total.  Las  Palmas  accounted  for  33  diplomas  or  37%  of  all  diplomas 
awarded.  (Las  Palmas  represents  1  5-20%  of  the  camp  system  population.) 

Column  5  in  Exhibit  IV-1  indicates  the  number  of  certificates  for  vocational  training 
awarded  for  the  specified  vocational  training  subject  areas  during  the  last  two  years.  The 
responses  do  not  include  vocationally  oriented  subject  areas  where  certificates  of  completion 
are  not  awarded,  however.  For  example.  Las  Palmas  offers  a  course  in  business  education 
(typing,  PBX,  etc.)  but  does  not  award  vocational  certificates.  Approximately  50%  of  those 
students  who  received  a  certificate  of  completion  secured  employment  upon  release.  This 
information  is  of  limited  usefulness,  because  it  is  an  indication  of  the  employment  rate 
according  to  the  best  knowledge  of  camp  school  personnel. 

Exhibit  IV-2  indicates  the  courses  that  have  been  offered  during  the  last  school  year 
according  to  camp  school  personnel  and  central  administration.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  camp  school  programs  are  constantly  being  revised.  Not  all  the  courses  indicated  are 
currently  offered.  In  addition,  some  of  the  courses  (as  noted  on  the  exhibits)  are  not  offered 
on  a  regular  basis  but  rather  on  an  individual  basis,  according  to  student  needs. 
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Exhibit  IV-1 
CAMP  SUMMARIES 


1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

• 

7 

cspip  mIimiI 

A»arte< 

pQ^MlatMWI 

1970-1972 

Mmv  adaaiMiOftf 
19701972 

Nynibaf  di^lonw 
M  lait  tMre  yaan 

fiumbaf  ol  carvficatts 
of  confrtaWM  fpf 
iocwowal  ttamiin 
Ml  laiR  nao  yaan 

VoeaiNMaal 
aaaa 

NlMllkJtf  9t  0lv8MMi 

d^Mtfjid^^M  ^a 
aawMcaiM  st 

9*29-73 

Jmmor 

799 

437 

80 

0 

23 

48 

70 

Automadiama 

64 

67  S 

363 

81 

0 

0 

0 

- 

- 

Gonzales 

486 

368 

74 

0 

7 

0 

- 

Kiliutricli 

107 

400^500 

90 

0 

0 

0 

_ 

- 

Miller  •••• 

S6 

55 

9? 

0 

8 

2 

Orafling 

1 

Roclicv 

615 

318 

91 

0 

2 

40 

Food  Sennet 

10 

ScoR 

581 

314 

72 

0 

0 

0 

- 

Scudder* 

48 

19? 

76 

0 

0 

0 

Fanntr 

S6.1 

386 

85 

0 

7 
4 

5'* 

3 
5 

Automotive 
Culinary  arts 
Woodcraft 
Welding 
Woodcraft 

20 

LMPalnw 

100.3 

526 

98 

0 

33 

0 

*  Data  for  last  tix  rnonths  (July  1  -  December  31.  1972) 
**  Data  for  period  from  June  15,  1972  to  December  15  1972 
***  From  March  18,  1971  to  December  15.  1972  only  (m  addition,  14  have  pasted  GED  test  during  this  period) 
••••  Data  as  of  January  *D 73 
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RELEVANCY  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

The  Special  Schools  staff.  Probation  staff  and  camp  students  were  probed  during 
interviews  concerning  ihe  relevancy  of  the  camp  school  educational  programs.  The  responses 
of  the  Special  Schi>o!s  and  Probatii)n  staff  were  expressed  in  terms  of  each  respondent's 
perception  of  student  needs.  Student  responses,  however,  generally  related  to  the  individual 
needs  of  the  respondent. 

Assessment  by  Special  Schools 
and  Pi'obation  Staff 

Interview  questions  concerning  program  relevancy  were  directed  at  both  Special 
Schools  and  Probation  {xrrsonneL:  Some  of  the  questions  asked  of  each  group  were  identical  to 
provide  for  comparability  between  the  two  groups;  other  questions  were  not  identical  but  were 
phrased  to  highlight  either  the  Probation  or  Special  Schools  perspective  on  a  particular  issue. 
The  following  paragraphs  sunnnarizc  the  findings  concerning  selected  issues  relating  to 
program  relevancy. 

/.    Altrntdtivr  lhro\*rum.< 

Over  21%  of  the  Schools  staff  indicated  that  they  believed  it  would  be  better  if  the 
school  were  doing  sninething  else.  Three-quarters  of  that  set  of  staff  members  indicated  that 
the  current  programs  were  not  appropriate  and  needed  revision  such  as  increased  remedial 
education,  stronger  emphasis  on  vocational  education  and  job  training,  and  increased  emphasis 
on  behavior  modification  and  student  counseling.  In  response  to  the  same  question,  57%  of  the 
Probation  staff  indicated  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  school  were  doing  something  else.  The 
most  frequent  criticism  was  that  there  is  insufficient  remedial  education  and/or  prevocational 
or  vocational  training. 

2.    Ri  ypofi^m  ncsa  to  Pro^^ranis 

Tlie  Special  Schools  and  Probation  staff  reported  that  they  believed  the  educational 
programs  at  their  ramp  schools  ^vcre; 
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Special  Schools  ftobation 

Generally  responsive  to  student  needs  37%  20% 

Somewhat  responsive,  somewhat  irrelevant  52%  60% 

Not  responsive,  irrelevant  11%  20% 

As  shown  above,  approximately  one-third  of  the  Special  Schools  staff  and  one-fifth  of  the 
Probation  staff  believe  the  current  programs  are  generally  responsive  to  student  needs. 
Consequently,  a  large  majority  of  each  staff  believes  the  current  programs  are  somewhat  or 
substantially  irrelevant. 

J.    Student  Reception  of  liducational  Programs 

Both  the  Schools  and  Probation  staffs  agreed  that  students  are  most  receptive  to 
educational  programs  that  relate  to  practical  training  (e.g.,  vocational  and  prevocational 
training,  manual  sblls  and  practical  training  that  will  be  utilized  immediately  upon  the  youths' 
release)  and  programs  that  relate  to  remedial/basic  skills  (both  reading  and  math  programs). 
Approximately  25%  of  the  Probation  staff  and  32%  of  the  Schools  staff  thought  that  students 
are  most  receptive  to  basic  skills  and  remedial  programs.  On  the  other  hand,  51%  of  the 
Probation  staff  and  30'^  of  tlie  Scliools  staff  believed  that  students  are  most  receptive  to 
vocational/prevocational  and  "manual  skills-oriented"  programs. 

There  is  substantial  agreement  among  both  staffs  concerning  the  programs  to  which 
students  are  least  receptive..  ''Academic"  and  abstract  subjects  or  programs  which  have  no 
immediate,  practical  application  rank  first  in  the  ''lea.u  receptive"  category,  with  51%  of  the 
Schools  staff  and  29%  of  the  Probation  staff  responding  in  that  manner.  English  (not  remedial) 
was  the  second  most  frequently  mentioned  program  by  both  groups.  Other  frequently 
mentioned  programs  include  history  and  social  studies,  math  (not  remedial),  and  programs  that 
use  traditional  teaching  techniques  (e.g.,  lecturing). 

4,,    Program  Improrcmefits 

In  response  to  a  question  concerning  program  improvement,  over  one-third  of  the 
Probation  staff  indicated  that  the  most  important  improvements  that  could  be  effected  relate 
directly  to  the  relevance  of  the  educational  programs.  Examples  of  this  type  of  response 
include  increased  emphasis  on  basic  skills,  increased  vocational/prevocational  education  and 
increased  emphasis  on  remedial  education. 
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5.    Hducational  Needs 

Both  the  Schools  and  Probation  staffs  strongly  indicated  that  the  most  significant 
educational  need  common  to  the  majority  of  students  was  basic  skills  (remedial  reading  and 
math).  This  strong  response  (86%  of  the  Schools  staff  and  79%  of  the  Probation  staff) 
indicated  a  needed  emphasis  on  basic  skills  and  remedial  education,  which  does  not  currently 
exist.; 

Assessment  by  Students 

Students  who  were  in  camp  at  the  time  of  interview  a^d  students  who  had  been 
released  within  the  six  months  prior  to  the  date  of  interview  were  asked  identical  questions 
concerning  the  relevance  of  the  educational  programs  at  the  camps.  The  responses  of  the 
r:lcased  students  arc  particularly  pertinent,  because  they  were  generally  better  able  to 
determine  their  needs  smcc  they  were  currently  enrolled  in  public  school  and/or  seeking 
employment.  The  folloving  paragraphs  discuss  the  findings  concerning  selected  issues  relating 
to  program  relevancy. 

/,    Prefcrrvd  CofuhtiofK  at  (l^unp 

Students  were  presented  with  four  alternative  conditions  during  their  residence  in 
camp  and  asked  to  choose  the  preferred  alternative.  The  responses  of  all  youths  interviewed 
are  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  To  be  assigned  to  work  programs  all  day 

without  having  to  attend  class  19% 

(b)  To  attend  class  all  day  without  having  to  work  1 5% 

(c)  To  both  work  part-time  and  attend  school 

part-tnne  62% 

(d)  To  remain  in  tamp  without  working  and 

without  having  to  attend  class  4% 

Thus,  only  23%  of  the  students  chose  alternatives  which  do  not  have  a  classroom  educational 
component.  The  highest  portion  of  those  youths  who  chose  alternative  (a)  were  male 
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recidivir.-sand  male  dropouts  (who  are  most  often  in  the  16-18  age  group).  The  highest  portion 
of  those  youths  who  chose  alternative  (b)  were  femde  youths. 

2.     Value  oj  lidiwational  Ihof^rams 

Only  one-third  of  all  youths  thought  that  the  camp  schools  were  of  no  value  to  them. 
Although  the  response  among  all  males  was  similar  (approximately  38%  thought  they  were  of 
no  valuc)»  the  females  indicated  strongly  (96%  vs.  4%)  that  their  camp  school  classes  were  of 
value.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  replies  wero  in  response  to  a  question  concerning  all  camp 
school  classes,  not  specific  classes.  That  is,  if  90%  of  the  respondents  indicate  that  their  classes 
were  of  value,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  90%  believed  that  all  of  their  classes  were  of 
value. 

J.      Most  Lkcflil  Chl\Si\< 

Both  male  and  female  youths  who  had  been  released  indicated  that  the  two  most 
useful  classes  attended  at  camp  school  were  reading  and  math.  Math  was  mentioned  22%  of  the 
time  and  reading  and/or  English.  18%.  The  next  most  useful  class  indicated  by  the  males  was 
shop  and  arts  and  cralts.  while  science  was  the  next  most  useful  class  for  females. 

When  asked  to  explain  why  the  class  or  classes  specified  were  the  most  useful,  the 
most  frequent  reply  was  that  that  subject  was  the  one  in  which  the  youth  "learned  the  most'* 
or  otherwise  improved  skills.  Other  frequent  responses  included  "good,  helpful  teacher,'* 
"subject  helpful  to  get  job,''  and  "subject  most  needed  improvement  in." 

4.    Lccv;t  Ihvful  Classes 

The  general  responses  of  females  and  males  to  a  question  concerning  least  useful 
classes  were  different.  The  males  indicated  that  the  following  classes  were  least  useful  (in 
descending  frequency  of  response): 

English  (nonrcmedial) 
History/social  studies 
Math  (nonremedial) 
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Shop»  arts  and  crafts 
Science.: 

English  was  cited  16%  of  the  time,  while  science  was  mentioned  10%  of  the  time* 

Homemaking»  physical  education,  and  art  were  mentioned  most  frequently  by  females 
as  the  least  useful  classes.  However,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  respondents  indicated  th^t  all  of  the 
classes  were  usetul  and  that  they  were  not  able  to  select  a  least  useful  class. 

It  IS  apparent  that  some  of  the  classes  mentioned  as  least  useful  were  also  cited  as 
most  useful.  This  pattern  of  response  may  be  interpreted  in  two  ways.  First,  the  classes  for  one 
particular  subject  area  may  be  evaluated  differently  from  one  camp  to  another  because  of 
teacher  pcrsonahty,  method  of  presentation,  subject  matter,  etc,:  Second,  the  apparently 
conflicting  responses  could  be  an  indication  that  students  have  been  improperly  assigned  to 
classes  such  that  a  particular  class  may  be  addressed  to  the  needs  of  one  student  but  irrelevant 
to  another.. 

The  reasons  cited  for  selecting  the  least  useful  classes  were  similar  for  the  males  and 
females.  The  following  comments  were  noted  (with  the  most  frequently  mentioned  reason 
indicated  first):; 

Class  was  '*bormg,'*  "monotonous"  and/or  ^'repetitive'' 
Class  was  **useless"  and  had  "no  practical  valfc" 
The  teacher  did  not  teach  and/or  help  students 
Student  did  not  learn,, 

5.    A  1o.<t  I  \<('ft 1 1  Wo  rk  I ixpe  vie  n ce 

Although  one-quarter  of  the  males  indicated  that  *'none"  of  their  work  experiences 
were  useful,  approximately  one-third  of  the  males  mentioned  some  of  the  outdoor  work  (e.g., 
landscaping,  gardenmg,  and  fire  suppression)  offered  at  selected  camps  within  the  camp  system 
as  the  most  useful  work  experience.  The  other  work  experiences  frequently  mentioned  as  most 
useful  included  kitchen  work  and  general  maintenance  activities.  The  most  frequent  reason 
cited  was  that  the  work  experience  helped  or  would  help  in  getting  a  job. 
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Onc-third  of  the  females  indicated  that  office  work  (as  an  office  helper)  was  the  most 
useful  work  experience..  Kitchen  work  and  cleaning  work  in  the  cottages  were  also  mentioned 
frequently.  The  overwhelming  reason  cited  for  selecting  the  most  useful  work  experience  was 
that  the  work  would  be  helpful  in  securing  a  job. 

6.  Lea,^t  I'^cfu!  Work  I'xperwucc 

Released  males  indicated  that  the  following  work  experiences  were  least  useful: 

Dorm  crew  25% 

Kitchen  work  17% 

Gardening  1 5% 

Road  work  6% 

The  reasons  cited  were  varied  but  included  **didn't  learn  anything,"  **useless,"  and  "didn't  help 
get  a  job." 

Almost  all  females  indicated  that  they  did  not  have  any  work  experience  or  that  they 
could  not  identify  any  work  experience  as  least  useful.  Of  that  small  portion  of  the  females 
who  did  specify  a  least  useful  work  experience  (20%),  most  indicated  that  the  work  such  as 
cleaning  the  cottages  was  unproductive  and  had  no  value  or  that  the  work  was  not  necessary 
(e.g.,  cleaning  the  cottages  was  not  necessary  twice  a  day). 

7.  I  'rce  l  ime 

Over  50%  of  all  youths  interviewed  indicated  that  they  would  like  to  use  their  free 
time  differently.:  When  asked  how  they  would  like  to  spend  their  free  time,  the  male 
respondents  cited  the  following  changes  (the  most  frequently  mentioned  change  shown  first): 

More  athletics  and  outside  activities 
More  television 

More  time  to  talk  with  friends.. 

On  the  other  hand,  over  half  the  female  respondents  indicated  that  they  would  like  more  field 
trips  and  time  "outdoors."  The  next  most  frequent  response  was  for  more  sports  and 
recreational  activities. 
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8.,    School  Activities  Not  Available 

Students  were  asked  what  school  activity  or  class  they  would  have  liked  to  have  but 
was  not  available.  A  generalized  response  to  this  question  can  be  misleading,  because  many  of 
the  activities  mentioned  are  offered  in  the  camp  schools,  but  the  respondent  may  not  have 
been  scheduled  or  allowed  to  participate  in  that  activity;  or  the  activity  may  not  have  been 
available  at  the  camp  where*  the  respondent  resid^^d.  For  example,  the  activity  most  frequently 
mentioned  (13%  of  the  time)  by  the  males  was  auto  mechanics.  (Only  one  of  the  male  camp^ 
has  an  auto  shop  program.)  The  second  most  frequently  mentioned  (13%  of  the  time)  was 
shop/arts/crafts  and  third,  driver  training  (9%  of  the  time).  Other  activities  mentioned,  but  not 
as  fn\.|uently,  included  outdoor  work,  smoking  privileges,  and  ethnic  studies.  Approximately 
one-third  of  the  released  males  indicated  that  they  did  not  desire  any  additional  activities. 

The  released  girls  .ndicated  that  office  work  and  business  courses  (e.g.,  shorthand, 
bookkeeping,  business  machines,  etc.)  were  activities  most  desired  but  not  available.  Other 
activities  mentioned  included  driver  training,  physical  education  and  arts  and  crafts.  Over  27% 
of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  had  no  desire  for  additional  activities. 

9.    improvements  iu  (^uftips 

Approximately  one  third  of  all  males  and  females  indicated  that  there  was  nothing 
that  would  have  made  their  attendance  in  camp  more  worthwhile.  Of  the  males  who  offered 
suggestions,  about  half  of  the  suggestions  related  directly  to  the  quality  of  the  educational 
program,:  These  suggestions  are  as  follows  (presented  in  dest ending  order  of  frequency 
mentioned): 

Better  or  more  teachers 
Prevocational  or  vocational  training 
Better  or  more  educational  programs 
Better  materials  and  facilities 
More  field  trips 
Availability  of  music  classes. 
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The  second  most  frequently  mentioned  improvement  concerned  changes  in  the  social  activities 
in  the  camp.  Over  15%  of  the  male  respondents  suggested  such  changes  as  coed  classes,  female 
teachers,  more  family  visits,  and  longer  furloughs.  Other  miscellaneous  improvements  included 
freedom  to  smoke,  higher  wages  for  work  performed,  more  television  time  and  more 
"freedom." 

The  response  of  the  females  was  varied.  Approximately  one-ehird  of  the  girls  who 
offered  suggestions  mentioned  that  more  prevocational/vocational  training  (i.e.,  cosmetology, 
business  machines,  etc.)  should  be  available. 

10.  Helpful  Classc<:  after  Releu.<e 

The  males  who  returned  to  pubHc  school  indicated  strongly  that  the  math  and  reading 
classes  at  camp  were  the  most  helpful  when  returning  to  public  school.  The  following 
tabulation  indicates  the  responses: 


class 

%  responding 

None 

29% 

Math 

20% 

Reading 

16% 

English 

15% 

History/social  studies 

9% 

Shop/vocational  training 

6% 

Other 

5% 

so  asked  what  classes  were  not  helpful.  Their  responses  are 

class 

%  responding 

All  classes 

43% 

Math 

22% 

None  (all  classes  helpful) 

12% 

History/social  studies 

10% 

English 

8% 

Shop 

5% 
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The  response  of  released  females  concerning  helpful  classes  was  similar  in  that  math 
and  English  were  highly  ranked.  The  females'  responses  to  this  quesdon  were  as  follows: 


Class  %  responding 

Math  31% 
English  17% 
All  10% 
Science/biology  1 0% 

Other  32% 


The  females'  responses  to  those  classes  which  were  not  helpful  are  as  follows: 


Class  %  responding 

None  (all  helpful)  38% 
Physical  education  24% 
Home  economics  1 0% 

Ballet  10% 
Other  18% 


Summary 

When  relevance  of  the  camp  school  educational  prc>gr;ims  is  discussed  in  terms  of 
generalized  student  needs.  Special  Schools  staff.  Probation  staff  and  students  express  the  belief 
that  remedial  reading  and  math  are  the  two  most  pressing  educational  needs  of  the  camp 
population.  Students  generally  recognized  a  need  for  basic  reading  and  math  skills  and 
indicated  that  the  camp  school  reading  and  math  classes  (basic  skills)  were  the  most  helpful  to 
them  upon  their  return  to  the  community.  Prevocational  and  vocational  skills  taught  in  classes 
and  programs  such  as  the  World  of  Work  and  auto  mechanics  were  also  singled  out  as  programs 
addressed  to  student  needs.  Students  frequently  indicated  that  the  reason  they  liked  a  class  or 
thought  the  class  was  helpful  was  because  it  **hclped  them  get  a  job"  or  would  otherwise  help 
in  completing  school. 

So^alled  "academic"  classes  were  generally  deemed  least  useful  by  the  students.  Tlie 
Schools  and  Probation  staffs  indicated  that,  for  the  most  part,  students  are  not  receptive  to 
**acadcmic"  courses  such  as  English  (nonremedial),  history,  social  studies  and  mwth 
(nonremedial). 
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While  the  majority  of  the  Schools  and  Probation  staff  believe  that  the  current  camp 
schooi  programs  arc  somewhat  or  subsuntiatiy  irrelevant  in  meeting  generalized  student  needs, 
the  findings  suggest  chat  an  additional  problem  exists  in  adequately  dealing  with  hidividual 
student  needs.  That  is,  there  is  data  which  suggests  that  students  arc  not  always  placed  in 
existing  programs  which  arc  addressed  to  individual  needs, 

STUDENT  HISTORY 
AFTER  RELEASE 

Upon  release  from  the  Probation  camps,  all  males  are  placed  under  the  intensive 
supervision  of  a  Deputy  Probation  Officer  and  assigned  to  one  of  seven  Probation  Aftercare 
offtccs  in  the  County  (one  each  in  El  Monte,  Inglewood,  Montebello,  Norwalk  and  Van  Nuys 
and  two  in  Los  Angeles).  The  normal  period  of  aftercare  treatment  has  historically  been  four 
to  six  months.  A  post-relcasc  program  analogous  to  intensive  aftercare  is  operated 
independently  by  Las  Palmas  for  female  delinquents.  In  addition,  a  small  number  of  girls  are 
allowed  to  attend  school  at  Las  Palma.s  but  reside  off-c3mpus. 

Activities  after  release  were  determined  by  extensive  student  interviewing  at  aftercare 
offices  of  five  different  subpopulations  of  both  males  and  females  who  were  released  less  than 
six  months  from  the  date  of  interview: 

Recidivists  who  were  currently  enrolled  in  school 
Nonrecidivists  who  were  currently  enrolled  in  school 

Recidivists  ajid  nonrecidivists  who  enrolled  in  school  after  release  and 
subsequently  dropped  out 

Recidivists  and  nonrecidivists  who  never  returned  to  school  after  camp 
release. 

Because  of  the  small  sample  of  females  in  each  of  the  subpopulations  (approximately  six  in 
each  category),  data  are  summarized  for  all  females.  Because  the  female  interviewees  were 
selected  according  to  their  classification  in  the  above  subpopulations  and  not  selected 
randomly  from  the  entire  population,  the  data  may  not  be  representative  of  the  entire  female 
population. 
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Interview  Data  ~  Males 

A  substantial  portion  of  all  males  enrolled  in  school  at  the  date  of  interview  had 
experienced  difficulties  in  returning  to  public  school.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  recidivists 
in  school,  one-half  of  the  dropouts,  and  one-quarter  of  the  nonrecidivists  indicated  difficulties. 
The  most  frequent  responses  of  the  males  related  to  the  fact  that  the  return  to  school  was 
delayed  (late  transcript,  "red  tape/'  etc.),  that  regular  school  was  different  and/or  more 
difficult  than  camp  school  and  that  difficulties  were  encountered  with  public  school  officials. 

Approximately  55%  of  the  males  (with  few  differences  among  recidivists, 
nonrecidivists  and  dropouts)  indicated  that  pubhc  school  personnel  did  not  try  to  make  the 
youths'  return  easier.  Youths  indicated  several  major  changes  that  could  have  been  made  to 
make  the  return  to  public  school  less  difficult.  These  changes  included  the  following: 

Public  school  should  be  better  informed  as  to  background  and/or  needs. 
Delays  should  be  avoided  in  readmission. 
Camp  schools  should  be  nnproved. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  more  help  from  officials  at  public  school  entry. 

A  majority  of  the  dropouts  (64%)  and  those  who  never  returned  to  school  (63%) 
indicated  that  they  had  plans  to  go  back  to  school.  In  addition,  70%  of  the  dropouts  and  58% 
of  thi.  second  group  indicated  that  they  expected  to  attend  some  kind  of  educational  or 
training  program  sometime  in  the  future. 

A  high  percentage  of  male  nonstudents  were  unemployed.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
dropouts  and  65%  of  those  who  did  not  return  to  school  were  unemployed.  Of  those  dropouts 
who  were  employed,  73%  had  unskilled  labor  jobs,  while  50%  of  the  youths  who  never 
returned  to  school  held  semiskilled  labor  jobs  or  practiced  a  trade.  An  overwhelming  majority 
(88%)  of  the  dropouts  indicated  that  they  would  not  hke  to  make  a  career  out  of  their  present 
jobs.  Approximately  one-third  of  those  youths  who  never  returned  to  school  indicated  that 
they  would  like  their  present  job  as  a  career.  The  career  goals  of  employed  males  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  their  present  jobs  were  varied  but  generally  skilled  or  semiskilled  jobs  were 
indicated  (e.g.,  airplane  mechanic,  armed  forces,  telephone  repairman,  welder,  auto  mechanic, 
etc.). 
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Almost  all  of  those  not  currently  working  desired  employment.  Over  95%  of  the 
youths  who  did  not  return  to  school  and  100%  of  the  dropouts  indicated  that  they  wanted  a 
job.  When  asked  what  kind  of  job  they  wanted,  over  50%  of  both  groups  responded 
"anything/'  The  next  most  frequent  response  was  in  terms  of  semiskilled  labor  or  *'a  trade," 

The  response  to  a  question  concerning  what  the  school  system  could  have  done  to 
make  it  easier  to  secure  an  acceptable  job  was  varied.  A  high  percentage  (39%)  of  the  youths 
who  never  returned  to  school  indicated  that  the  system  should  teach  a  trade  and/or  provide 
vocational  guidance  and  training.  One-third  of  this  group  indicated  that  the  school  system 
could  do  nothing  more.  Approximately  40%  of  the  respondents  in  the  dropout  category 
indicated  that  the  school  system  should  provide  vocational  guidance,  help  students  in  securing 
jobs,  and/or  teach  a  trade.  Over  one-fifth  of  the  respondents  in  this  group  indicated  that  the 
school  system  could  do  no  more  than  it  is  currently  doing. 

Interview  Data  -  Females 

Almost  60%  of  the  females  interviewed  indicated  difficulties  in  returning  to  public 
school.  The  responses  of  those  with  difficulties  were  varied  but  primarily  related  to  feelings  of 
rejection  or  to  problems  adjusting  to  public  school  after  release  from  Las  Palmas. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  females  said  that  the  public  school  staff  did  not  help 
to  make  their  return  to  public  school  easier.  Almost  half  of  the  respondents  indicated  that 
nothing  or  virtually  nothing  more  could  be  done  to  make  their  return  easier..  The  su^estions 
for  improvements  were  varied  but  included  the  following: 

More  individual  help  m  class 

A  "transition**  period  between  Las  Palmas  and  pubHc  school 

Timely  scheduling  to  avoid  delays  between  Las  Palmas  release  and  public 
school  enrollment. 

All  of  the  youths  interviewed  who  were  not  currently  enrolled  in  school  had  plans  to 
return  to  school.  Of  those  females  who  were  not  full-time  students,  only  15%  (representing 
three  girls)  were  currently  employed.  Two  were  employed  in  unskilled  labor  positions  and  one 
in  a  clerical/secretarial  position.  All  of  these  giris  indicated  that  they  did  not  want  to  pursue 
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their  present  job  as  a  career.  Two  indicated  that  they  preferred  a  (different)  secretarial/ clerical 
job  as  a  career  and  one  preferred  a  professional  job  requiring  a  college  degree. 

Of  those  female  respondents  who  were  not  employed,  approximately  85%  wanted  a 
job.  The  two  most  frequently  mentioned  job  alternatives  (60%  of  the  respondents  mentioned 
one  of  these  two  alternatives)  were  secretarial/clerical  positions  and  sales  clerk  positions. 
Approximately  20%  of  the  respondents  said  they  would  take  **anything"  as  a  job. 

One-half  of  the  nonstudcnt  females  said  that  nothing  more  could  be  done  by  the 
school  system  to  make  it  easier  to  get  a  job.  The  remaining  half  suggested  ways  in  which  the 
school  could  have  helped  and  mcluded  the  following: 

Teach  a  trade 

Help  with  job  placement 

Teach  how  to  apply  tor  a  job 

Provide  better  business  skills  classes 

Conduct  a  work-study  program. 

File  Review  Data  -  Males  and  Females 

Analysis  of  110  school  files  of  juvenile  youths  released  from  camp  within  24  months 
of  data  collection  was  performed  to  obtain  a  longitudinal  profile  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
offender  from  camp  incarceration  to  reentry  to  public  school.  Tabulation  of  these  data  was 
completed  for  male  and  female  juveniles  separately;  however,  the  number  of  female  files 
reviewed  is  insufficient  for  the  findings  to  be  anything  but  suggestive.  In  addition,  the  file 
review  data  must  be  interpreted  cautiously  because  of  the  high  incidence  of  '^insufficient 
information**  for  certain  questions. 

The  results  of  diagnostic  testing  performed  at  the  time  of  incarceration  reveal  a 
general  academir  profile  of  camp  youth  indicating  severe  educational  handicaps.  The 
distribution  of  tested  intelligence  for  male  youths  is  presented  in  Exhibit  IV-3,  and  indicates 
that,  while  44,9%  fall  in  the  normal  range,  approximately  47%  of  those  tested  fall  in 
subnormal  categories.  For  female  youths,  the  situation  is  dramatically  different,  with  14,3% 
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falling  in  the  superior  range,  57.1%  in  the  normal  range,  and  only  28.6%  in  subnormal 
categories.  These  data  appear  in  Exhibit  lV-4,  but  must  be  interpreted  cautiously,  since  the 
number  of  female  files  reviewed  was  clearly  insufficient  to  obtain  stable  estimates  that  would 
be  truly  representative.  However,  these  data  do  surest  a  trend  that  is  corroborated  in  data 
collected  from  Probation  Department  and  Special  Schools  files  of  currently  incarcerated 
recidivist  and  nonrecidivist  youths.  The  analysis  of  this  file  data  also  indicated  a  tendency  for 
females  to  be  somewhat  superior  in  tested  intelligence  to  their  male  counterparts  in  camp. 

Achievement  test  data  collected  at  the  time  of  camp  intake  indicates  that  over  69%  of 
the  male  youths  were  three  or  more  grades  below  expected  placement  in  both  verbal  and 
arithmetic  achievement.  These  findings  are  presented  in  Exhibits  IV-5  and  IV-6,  respectively. 
For  female  youths,  the  findings  indicate  that  a  majority  also  fall  below  expected  grade  levels  in 
verbal  and  arithmetic  achievement.  However,  from  Exhibits  IV-7  and  lV-8,  it  is  clear  that  over 
one-third  show  grade  level  achievement  in  these  two  areas.  Again,  the  results  for  female 
juveniles  are  based  on  a  constrained  sample  and,  therefore,  must  be  interpreted  cautiously. 

The  kind  of  educational  program  and  school  attendance  levels  prior  to  incarceration  is 
presented  in  Exhibits  IV-9  and  lV-10  for  males,  and  Exhibits  IV-11  and  IV-12  for  females.  It  is 
evident  that  a  clear  majority  of  juvenile  youths  of  both  sexes  were  enrolled  in  a  program  of 
general  compensatory  education  and  showed  poor  school  attendance  prior  to  camp  placement. 

To  summarize,  the  records  and  diagnostic  testing  results  indicate  that  the  typical  male 
youth  is  normal  or  slightly  subnormal  in  tested  intelligence,  has  received  a  general 
compensatory  education,  is  three  or  more  grades  below  expected  placement  in  arithmetic  and 
verbal  achievement,  and  has  displayed  poor  public  school  attendance.  The  profile  for  female 
youths  is  somewhat  different  from  that  for  males.  Like  the  male  youth,  there  is  a  trend 
su^sring  that  the  typical  female  juvenile  in  camp  has  been  enrolled  in  a  program  of  general 
compensatory  education  and  has  displayed  poor  school  attendance..  However,  the  female 
youth  seems  distinguished  from  her  male  counterpart  in  camp  by  being  closer  to  normal  in 
tested  intelligence.  The  data  further  indicated  a  greater  heterogeneity  in  verbal  and  arithmetic 
achievement  among  females,  ranging  from  three  or  more  grade  levels  below  expected 
placement  to  above  grade  level.  The  profile  observed  for  female  juveniles  released  from  camp  is 
virtually  indistinguishable  from  the  pattern  observed  for  females  currently  incarcerated.  These 
latter  data  were  presented  in  an  earlier  section  (Part  B,  Section  11). 
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Further  analysis  of  the  public  school  file  data  indicated  that  at  the  time  of  release 
from  camp,  the  acadcnuc  profile  for  male  and  female  juveniles  had  improved  somewhat. 
Exhibits  IV-13  and  IV-14  present  the  assessment  of  achievement  for  male  and  female  youths 
who  received  vocational  education  and  training  during  their  camp  placement.  It  is  clear  that  a 
majority  of  juveniles  of  both  sexes  show  achievement  in  this  area  that  is  satisfactory  or  better. 
(Caution  must  be  exercised  in  drawing  conclusions  because  of  the  high  incidence  of  files  which 
did  not  contain  the  appropriate  information.)  The  general  academic  status  for  male  and  female 
youths  upon  release  appears  in  Exhibits  IV-15  and  IV-16,  respectively.  The  pattern  observed 
suggests  that  males  hav*  improved  somewhat,  with  approximately  30%  showing  expected  or 
above  grade  level  achievement.  For  female  juveniles,  nearly  80%  seem  to  fall  at  expected  grade 
level  or  above.  Of  course,  this  index  of  academic  status  is  s  gross  indicator  of  educational 
progress  at  best,  and  should  be  interpreted  as  indicative  of  possible  trends. 

After  juvenile  youths  have  reentered  public  school,  the  data  indicate  that  a  clear 
majority  are  enrolled  in  a  program  of  general  compensatory  education..  These  data  appear  in 
Exhibit  IV-17  for  males  and  Exhibit  IV-18  for  females.  The  profile  of  verbal  and  arithmetic 
achievement  does  not  seem  to  change  appreciably,  at  least  not  withm  24  months  after  release.^ 
For  males.  Exhibits  IV-19  and  IV-20  show  that  a  clear  majority  are  below  grade  level  in  both 
verbal  and  arithmetic  achievement.  For  female.s.  Exhibits  iV-2]  and  lV-22  indicate  that  a 
majority  are  near  grade  level  but,  in  both  cases,  there  is  a  bias  toward  subnormal  scores. 

The  attendance  record  for  released  male  and  female  juvenile  youths  essentially  is 
unchanged  but  with  some  degree  of  improvement  from  what  it  was  prior  to  camp  placement. 
Exhibits  IV-23  and  IV-24  mdicate  that  over  80%  of  all  male  youth  and  over  60%  of  the  female 
juveniles  display  poor  school  attendance  since  reentering  the  public  school  system.  Similarly, 
the  overall  academic  adjustment  of  both  male  and  female  juveniles  is  generally  unsatisfactory. 
Exhibits  IV-25  and  IV-26  indicate  that  approximately  46%  of  the  male  juveniles  and  60%  of 
the  female  juveniles  were  judged  to  be  failing  overall.  A  similar  pattern  is  observed  for  the 
social  adjustment  of  both  male  and  female  youths.  Approximately  43%  of  the  male  youths  and 
over  70%  of  the  female  youths  were  identified  as  manifesting  poor  or  worse  social  adjustment 
since  return  to  public  school.  These  data  appear  in  Exhibits  IV-27  and  IV-28,  respectively. 

In  terms  of  a  longitudinal  academic  profile,  the  findings  suggest  that  some  educational 
progress  does  occur  for  male  and  female  juveniles  during  incarceration..  However,  after  reentry 
to  the  public  school  system,  verbal  achievement  and  arithmetic  achievement  may  decline. 
Concomitantly,  school  attendance  and  social  adjustment  deteriorate. 
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NOTE: 

37.9%  OF  FILES  DID  NOT  CONTAIN 
APPROPRIATE  INFORMATION. 
QUESTION  WAS  NOT  APPLICABLE 
FOR  5.3%  OF  FILES.  THE 
PERCENTAGES  SHOWN  REPRESENT 
100%  OF  THE  FILES  CONTAINING 
INFORMATION. 
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NOTE: 

35.8%  OF  FILES  DID  NOT  CONTAIN 
APPROPRIATE  INFORMATION. 
QUESTION  WAS  NOT  APPLICABLE 
FOR  S.3%  OF  rILES.  THE 
PERCENTAGES  SHOWN  REPRESENT 
100%  OF  THE  FILES  CONTAINING 
INFORMATION. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

The  administration  of  the  camp  school  system  encompasses  a  wide  range  of  variables. 
These  variables  have  been  ^ategorizcd  and  include  the  following  general  areas: 

adequacy  and  availability  of  human  resources 
adequacy  and  availability  of  physical  resources 
adequacy  of  the  curriculum  development  process 
adequacy  of  policies  and  procedures 
adequacy  of  supervision  and  administration. 

While  all  of  these  factors  have  a  bearing  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  camp  school  educational 
programs,  it  is  apparent  from  staff  mterviewing  data  that  there  arc  major  differences  in  the 
relative  importance  of  these  categories.  Both  the  Schools  and  Probation  staffs  indicated  that 
the  adequacy  and  availability  of  human  resources  (e.g.,  teachers,  aides,  auxiliary  support, 
ckricd  support,  etc.)  was  the  most  critical  variable..  Specifically,  the  teaching  staff  indicated 
that  personnel  qualifications  and  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  surpass  other  key  variables  in 
contributing  to  program  effectiveness.  Hence,  the  adequacy  of  human  resources  is  covered  in 
the  following  section.  Other  variables  relating  to  administration  are  covered  below. 

Physical  Resources: 
Facilities  and  Materials 

Over  one-third  of  the  teaching  staff  indicated  that  the  present  facilities  need 
improvement.  A  variety  of  weaknesses  were  identified.  Lack  of  space  was  frequently 
menrioned  as  a  burdensome  constraint  in  scheduHng  and  expanding  camp  school  activities. 
Another  weakness  noted  in  the  camp  facilities  is  the  physical  separation  of  Probarion  and 
Special  Schools  offices  and  the  effect  this  arrangement  has  on  communication  patterns. 

Approximately  55%  of  the  Schools  staff  believed  that  the  present  materials  available 
at  the  camp  schools  are  not  adequate  and  need  improvement  or  revision.  The  most  frequent 
criticism  was  that  there  are  insufficient  materials  or  that  the  available  materials  (e.g.,  books) 
are  not  "up  to  date'*  and  do  not  reflect  the  living  enrironment  from  which  the  majority  of 
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students  originate.  In  addition,  teachers  indicated  that  video  equipment  is  appropriate  for 
many  students'  learning  styles  and  that  more  video  equipment  is  needed. 

Another  aspect  of  the  materials  and  equipment  problems  is  the  delivery  time  required 
for  materials  and  supplies.;  Under  the  present  system,  supplies  must  be  ordered  directly  from 
vendors;  materials  and  supplies  arc  not  centrally  warehoused.  This  process  is  cumbersome  and 
frequently  causes  long  delays  in  the  delivery  of  requested  supplies. 

Curriculum  Development 

Nearly  60%  of  the  teaching  staff  indicated  that  improvement  or  complete  revision  is 
needed  in  curriculum  development.  The  most  frequent  criticism  of  the  curriculum 
development  process  is  that  the  process  does  not  result  in  programs  which  meet  student  needs.; 
That  is,  the  development  of  the  curriculum  does  not  focus  on  identifying  student  needs  and 
program  weaknesses  and  then  developing  appropriate  programs  to  meet  student  needs.  There 
appears  to  be  some  question  as  to  the  role  of  the  central  aduiinistration,  the  role  of  the 
prmcipal,  and  the  role  of  the  teacher*^  ut  curriculuni  development.  While  some  teachers 
indicated  that  they  desired  iieip  and  leadership  from  central  administration  in  this  area,  other 
staff  in'*rriucrs  indicated  that  teachers  needed  to  get  more  involved  in  the  curriculum 
development  process. 

Policies  and  Rrcwdurcs 

Problems  in  the  policies  and  procedures  area  stem  primarily  from  the  operation  of  a 
dual  management  mode  where  both  the  Division  of  Special  Schools  and  the  Piobation 
Department  are  charged  with  certain  operating  responsibilities.  Both  agencies  maintain 
administrative  manuals  (although  substantial  sections  of  the  Special  Schools  manual  are 
obsolete  and/or  outdated).  It  is  not  always  clear  which  agency  has  jurisdicdon  in  setting 
policies  and  procedures.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  teaching  staff  who  felt  improvements 
are  necessary  in  policies  and  procedures  believed  that  Schools  and  Probation  policies  which 
affect  both  agencies  need  clarification.  In  addition,  23%  indicated  that  it  is  not  always  clear 
who  should  make  policy  decisions.  For  example,  there  is  a  question  in  many  teachers'  minds  as 
to  what  the  policy  regarding  disciplinary  action  against  students  is  and  who  is  responsible  for 
making  that  policy.; 
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According  to  field  interview  data,  there  is  some  question  regarding  the  adequacy  and 
relevance  of  the  Special  Schools'  policies  and  procedures  in  the  camp  schools.  In  general,  many 
of  the  Special  Schools'  policies  and  procedures  are  modeled  after  those  in  the  public  school 
system.  Because  of  the  many  snb«;tantial  differences  between  the  public  school  system  and  the 
Camp  school  system,  these  policies  and  procedures  may  not  necessarily  be  appropriate.  For 
example,  the  camp  school  system  is  closed  for  Christmas  vacation  (two  weeks).  This  is 
analogous  to  the  Christmas  break  in  public  schools.  Unlike  public  school  students,  the  camp 
school  students  do  not  go  home  during  the  vacation,  but  rather  remain  in  camp.  In  light  of  the 
pressing  educational  needs  of  the  camp  school  students  and  the  relarively  short  term  of  camp 
residence,  the  policy  of  closing  the  camp  schools  for  a  one-week  period  may  not  necessarily  be 
appropriate. 

During  the  study  other  policies  and  procedures  problem  areas  were  apparent. 
Interview  data  suggests  that  the  student  academic  grades  given  by  many  camp  teachers  work  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  student  upon  his  return  to  the  public  school  system.  This  generally 
occurs  when  a  student  is  given  a  grade  which  would  normally  indicate  a  significantly  higher 
degree  of  achievement.  This  can  result  in  the  student  being  placed  in  public  school  classes  at  a 
level  above  the  student's  actual  achievement  level.:  When  this  occurs,  frustration,  and 
subsequent  failure  is  more  likely  than  if  the  student  had  been  plared  ut  the  proper  level.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  thn  central  administration  has  recently  issued  an  initial  set  of 
giading  standards  which  will  serve  as  uniform  grading  guidelines. 

There  is  no  policy  which  allows  the  camp  schools  to  maintain  discretionary  funds 
from  which  to  make  nonbudgeted  purchases  or  finaiice  unplanned  activities.  Consequently,  it 
is  difficult  for  the  camp  schools  to  satisfy  immediate  needs  for  expendable  items  (e.g., 
contemporary  paperback  books,  educational  games,  etc.)  and  to  experiment  with  newly 
developed  classroom  equipment  and  experimental  programs. 

Supervision  and  Administration 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  Special  Schools  respondents  indicated  that  the  Schools 
supervision  and  administration  is  good  or  adequate.  Several  areas  of  improvement  were  noted, 
however.  Teachers  indicated  that,  overall,  there  appeared  to  be  poor  communication  between 
Probation  and  Special  Schools  supervision  and  administration.  According  to  the  Schools  staff, 
one  of  the  outgrowths  of  this  is  that  it  is  unclear  who  should  be  responsible  for  disciplinary 
action  against  students.  Also,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  staff  indicated  a  desire  for  increased 
participation  by  the  administration  in  curriculum  development. 


RESPONSIVENESS  TO 
EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS 


As  discussed  previously,  the  assessment  of  the  existing  camp  school  programs  and  the 
responsiveness  of  the  programs  to  educational  needs  must  relate  to  the  ability  of  the  programs 
to  accomplish  written,  documented  objectives.  In  general,  however,  neither  comprehensive, 
measurable  objectives  nor  the  supporting  information  has  historically  existed.  The  preceding 
subsections  have  detailed  the  assessment  of  elements  of  the  camp  school  programs  as  perceived 
by  the  various  segments  of  the  camp  schools  (students  and  both  Special  Schools  and  Probation 
staffs)  as  well  as  file  review  data.  These  elements  include:. 

program  relevancy 
student  history  after  release 
admmistration  ot  educational  programs. 

When  viewed  as  a  total  system,  the  effectiveness  of  the  camp  school  programs  in 
responding  to  the  educational  needs  of  students  must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  what  could 
reasonably  be  expected  within  system  constraints.  Historically  these  constraints  have  been  in 
terms  of  funding,  legal  constraints  and  polities  and  procedures.  Funding  constraints  have  been 
most  apparent  in  the  teacher/pupil  ratios,  the  availability  of  supportive  services,  and  the  lack 
of  modern  facilities  which  are  conducive  to  effective  residential  rehabilitative  programs.  In  the 
past  the  State  Education  Code  has  been  considered  somewhat  of  a  (legal)  constraint.  Other 
legal  constraints  exist  which  limit  the  alternatives  in  providing  educational  programs  in  the 
juvenile  camps.  For  example,  the  Office  of  the  County  Superintendent  cannot  award  contracts 
for  the  camp  educational  programs  to  private  firms  uiiJ  receive  State  ADA  funds. 

As  mentioned  previously,  many  of  the  Special  Schools  policies  and  procedures  arc 
similar  to  those  in  the  public  schools.  While  these  policies  and  procedures  may  be  valid  and 
relevant  in  a  community  school  environment,  they  are  not  necessarily  conducive  to  providing 
the  best  possible  school  programs  in  a  residential  camp  environment.  Policies  and  procedures 
such  as  hiring  and  termination  practices,  vacation  policy,  etc.:  are  examples  of  this.;  For 
example,  hiring  and  termination  practices  can  create  problems  in  recruiting  excellent  teachers 
or  in  eliminating  from  the  system  those  teachers  who  are  emotionally  or  professionally 
deficient.  Another  example  relates  to  the  funding  provided  for  the  Division  of  Special  Schools. 


Funding  has  historically  been  allocated  to  the  Division  according  to  tcacher/pupil  ratios  which 
were  similar  to  those  in  public  schools.  However,  the  camn  school  students  and  classroom 
environment  arc  unhke  the  public  school  environment. 

Academic  deficiencies  are  more  commonplace  and  generally  more  severe  in  the  camp 
school.  Camp  school  students  reside  in  the  camps.  Student  hostility  and  emotional 
disturbances  increase  the  teachers' exposure  to  physical  harm. 

Durir.g  the  study,  it  appeared  that  both  the  Special  Schools  Division  and  the 
Probation  Department  administrntion  generally  recognized  the  dcfick'ncies  in  the  system.  In 
many  cases  they  were  aware  of  the  numerous  alternatives  that  could  be  developed  to  make 
their  programs  more  responsive.  Frequently  these  solutions  required  more  funding  than 
currently  available..  Under  theso  circumstances,  improvement  becomes  primarily  a  question  of 
priorities. 

It  was  conckidcd  from  the  study  that  there  are  a  number  of  areas  where  the  camp 
school  system  is  not  responsive  to  the  educational  needs  of  its  students.  A  port  of  this  lack  of 
responsiveness  is  caused  by  the  lack  of  funding  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  personnel  to  treat 
each  child  on  an  individual  basis..  In  light  of  the  relatively  short  period  of  confinement  in  the 
camp,  the  severity  of  educational  deficits,  the  constant  turnover  of  the  student  population  and 
the  long-term  potential  benefits  of  student  success  in  school,  it  is  imperative  that  the  camp 
school  system  focus  on  individual  student  needs.  In  that  effort,  individual  student  needs 
should  be  assessed  and  a  program  which  meets  those  needs  should  be  administered.  This 
implies  progress  monitoring  of  individual  students  and  some  degree  of  individualization  in  the 
classroom.  With  only  a  few  exceptions  (e^.,  the  Federally  supported  Basic  Skills  program),  an 
assessment  ot  individual  student  needs  and  individualized  classroom  instruction  does  not 
occur.  In  addition,  students  must  be  placed  in  subject  areas  which  will  meet  tiieir  needs.  There 
is  evidence  to  suggest  that  this  does  not  always  occur;  that  is,  other  constraining  factors 
prevent  students  from  being  placed  in  educational  programs  solely  on  the  basis  of  educational 
needs. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  separate  academic,  social  and  personal  needs 
discussed  earlier.  Q)nsequently,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Special  Schools  and  Probation  staffs  to 
recognize  the  interdependence  of  student  needs  and  work  jointly,  as  a  team,  to  meet  these 
needs.  It  was  concluded  from  data  gathered  during  the  study  that  Probation  and  Special 
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Schools  suff  do  not  always  function  together  as  an  effective  team,  and  this  diminishes  the 
responsiveness  of  the  program  to  student  needs. 

It  was  also  concluded  that  many  of  the  present  educational  programs  arc  not  oriented 
toward  generalized  student  needs.  Overall,  camp  students  must  be  prepared  to  cope  with  and 
survive  in  the  environment  to  which  they  return.  Data  collected  for  the  study  indicated  a 
pressing  need  for  remedial  education  {particularly  remedial  reading  and  math)  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  camp  population.  The  Basic  Skills  program  is  presently  administered  to  a 
maximum  of  30%  of  the  camp  school  students.  Approximately  70%  of  the  students  are  three 
or  more  grades  below  grade  level  in  verbal  (reading)  and  math  achievement  at  camp  placement. 
Prevocational  training,  which  will  introduce  students  to  the  world  of  work,  is  a  need  common 
to  most  of  the  camp  population.  Presently  this  type  of  training  is  not  widely  available  in  the 
camps. 

Several  programs  were  const:>tently  praised  because  of  their  relevance  to  student  needs 
and  wide  acceptance  among  students.  The  Basic  Skills  prc^ram  and  its  individualized  approach 
were  singled  out  as  particularly  effective.  The  programs  have  a  commendable  record  in  raising 
the  tested  reading  and  math  achievement  levels.  At  the  same  time,  students  recognize  the 
importance  of  basic  skills  and  indicate  that  reading  and  math  are  two  of  the  rn^st  useful  and 
helpful  classes  upon  return  to  the  community.; 

Other  vocationally  oriented  programs  were  singled  out  as  particularly  effective 
(generally  for  »»cnior  boys).  Students  are  receptive  to  practical,  manual-skill  offerings.  Programs 
such  as  welding,  which  provide  a  marketable  skill  and  some  degree  of  job  placement  assistance, 
are  widely  praised  as  effective  in  the  rehabilitation  of  camp  youth. 
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V  ^  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 


Although  administratively  independent,  the  Probation  Department  and  the  Office  of 
the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  seek  to  accomplish  a  common  goal.  That  goal  is  the 
effective  rehabilitative  treatment  of  those  youths  placed  in  Probation  Department  juvenile 
facilities. 

The  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code,  Sections  880  through  888,  establishes  Juvenile 
Probation  Camps  and  assigns  managerial  responsibility  to  a  camp  director  (or  superintendent). 
Tlicse  sections  provide  that  wards  placed  in  a  juvenile  camp  may  be  required  to  perform 
various  types  of  work  or  engage  in  any  studies  or  activities  prescribed  by  the  Probation 
Department,  subject  to  approval  by  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  The  director  of  a 
juvenile  facility,  as  the  delegated  representative  of  the  Probation  Officer,  is  directly  charged  by 
the  Juvenile  Court  with  the  responsibility  for  the  custody,  health,  welfare  and  safety  of  court 
ward^  or  nonwards  placed  or  detained  in  such  facilities. 

The  camp  school  principal  is  the  delegated  representative  of  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  is  directly  charged  to  carry  out  the  educational  program  within 
the  facility  by  law  as  enacted  in  the  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code,  Sections  856  through  861, 
889  and  890. 

JUVENILE  JUSTICE  SYSTEM 

In  general  the  juvenile  justice  system  is  comprised  of  four  major  elements: 

Referral  agency 
Probation  Department 
Juvenile  0>urt 

Office  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  referral  agency  may  be  any  one  of  a  number  of  public  agencies.  Referrals,  however, 
usually  originate  from:  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  (or  other  municipal  police 
departments),  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriffs  Office,  the  County  Department  cf  Public  Social 
Service  and  the  Probation  Department. 
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TTie  processing  of  a  juvenile  through  the  juvenile  justice  system  is  a  complex  operation 
with  numerous  decision  points  and  alternative  paths.  An  understanding  of  the  major  decision 
points  and  resulting  alternatives  for  the  juvenile  who  is  eventually  placed  in  a  camp  provides  a 
perspective  of  the  role  and  responsibilities  of  the  major  agencies  in  the  adminbtration  of 
juvenile  justice.  The  typical  proceedings  leading  to  camp  assignment  as  shown  in  Exhibit  V  t 
are: 

1 .  Youth  is  referred  to  the  Probation  Department 

2.  Police  delivers  youth  to  juvenile  Hal!  and  youth  is  admitted  by  Intake  and 
Detention  Control,  Probation  Department. 

3.  Petition  Request  filed  by  referral  agency  and  reviewed  by  Deputy  District 
Attorney., 

4.  Juvenile  Court  detention  hearing  and  disposition  hearing. 

5.  Deputy  Probation  Officer  (DPO)  takes  action  ordered  by  Court. 

a.  Clinical  (psychiatric)  examination  or 

b.  commitment  to  California  Youth  Authority  (CYA)  or 

c.  camp  placement  or  placement  in  community  progranj  or 

d.  suitable  placement  (includes  Us  Palmas  School  for  C;irls)  or 

e.  placed  on  probation. 

ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 

The  administration  of  the  juvenile  camp  system  is  accomplished  by  two 
organizationally  independent  agencies,  the  Probation  Department  and  the  Officj  of  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  There  is  no  formal  organizational  link  betweer  the  two 
agencies. 

IVobatton  Department 

The  Probation  Department's  activities  concerning  juveniles  is  organized  under  an 
assistant  chief  probation  officer  in  charge  of  the  juvenile  facilities  program.  These  activities  are 
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administratively  divided  into  two  major  areas:  detention  facilities  and  camps  and  schools.  The 
Detention  Facilities  Division  encompasses  all  Juvenile  Hall  operations,  whereas  the  Camp  and 
Schools  Division  includes  all  camps,  camps  intensive  aftercare,  and  the  community  day  center 
program.  Exhibit  V-2  shows  an  organization  chart  of  the  Probation  Department. 

Division  of  Special  Sch(x>ls 

The  Division  of  Special  Schools  is  a  division  within  the  Office  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  whose  responsibilitic*s  include  maintaining  and  operating 
the  educational  programs  in  the  juvenile  camps,  juvenile  halls,  community  day  centers  and  one 
intensive  aftercare  area  office  (Wcstside  Schcml).  The  Division  of  Special  Schools  is  one  of  two 
divisions  which  report  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent,  Administrator  of  School  Operations* 
The  management  of  the  Division  is  comprised  of  a  Director  of  Special  Schools,  an  assistant 
director,  a  coordinator  of  special  projects,  and  a  vocational  education  coordinator.  The 
Divbion  also  has  a  basic  skills  coordinator.  This  organizational  structure  is  illustrated  in 
Exhibit        Exhibit  V-4  details  the  organizational  structure  of  the  Division  of  Special  Schools. 

Camp  Facilities 

Each  camp  facility  is  comprised  of  both  Special  Schools  personnel  and  Probation 
Department  personnel.:  The  Probation  Department  is  typically  staffed  with  a  camp  director,  an 
assistant  director,  various  levels  of  deputy  probation  officers  (DPO*s),  community  workers, 
and  business  services,  maintenance  and  clerical  staff.  The  Special  Schools  program  is  generally 
staffed  with  a  principal,  certificated  teaching  staff,  aides,  and  appropriate  classified  personnel. 
The  offices  of  the  camp  director  and  principal  are  usually  physically  segregated. 
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DECISION-MAKING  PROCEDURES 

The  dual  riianagcmcnt  aspect  of  the  camps  is  perhaps  the  single  most  influential  factor 
which  has  a  bearing  on  the  procedurcs^for  making  and  implementing  decisions.  Other  factors 
such  as  the  geographic  barriers  between  the  different  elements  of  the  system  also  play  a  major 
role  in  the  decision-making  process. 

Roles  and  Responsibilities 

As  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  the  Probation  Department's  Chief,  Camps  and 
Schools  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the  custody,  health,  welfare  and  safety  of  camp 
residents.  The  Division  Chief  delegates  this  responsibility  to  the  Probation  camp  director  but 
maintains  administrative  control  over  all  camps.  The  camp  director  is  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  camps.  His  major  tasks  include:, 

Plannmg  imd  directing  the  rehabilitation  program 

Developing  and  maintaining  working  relationships  with  the  appropriate 
personnel  for  the  Departments  of  Forestry  and  Health  and  the  Division  of 
Special  Schools 

Reporting  to  and  communicating  with  Probation  administration 

Planning  and  preparing  annual  budget  recommendations 

Planning  and  supervising  the  maintenance  of  buildings,  equipment,  and 
grounds. 

In  effect,  the  camp  director  is  responsible  for  the  total  operation  of  the  camp  and,  thus,  all 
matters  not  specifically  dealing  with  the  administration  of  the  educational  program. 

There  are  formal  provisions  for  assuring  communication  links  between  all  levels  of  the 
Probation  hierarchy.  These  provisions  include  unit  meetings,  camp  administrative  staff 
meetings  and  conferences  (involving  camp  directors  and  Probation  administration). 

The  Director  of  the  Division  of  Special  Schools  is  ultimately  responsible  for  the 
educational  programs  offered  at  the  camps.  The  Director  is  charged  with  supervising  all 
activities  of  the  Special  Schools,  interpreting  Special  Schools  policies  to  principals,  teachers 
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and  other  personnel  and  arranging  meetings  with  Probation  Department  personnel  for  the 
purpose  of  coordination  and  policy  decisions.  The  principal  at  each  camp  school  is  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  the  school  program  at  his  camp.  His  major  responsibilities  include: 

Obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Special  Schools  for  camp  activities 

Calling  meetings  of  teachers  for  the  proper  administration,  the  coordination 
of  tasks  and  the  improvement  of  instruction 

Maintaining  school  property 

Devoting  time  to  the  general  supervision  of  teaching  activities,  improvement 
of  instruction  and  discipline  and  visitation  of  classes. 

Attending  evaluation  and  staff  meetings  called  by  the  Probation  Department 
or  furnishing  information  needed. 

Teachers  and  Decision-making 

Interview  responses  suggest  that  the  teaching  staff  exercise  a  great  deal  of  autonomy 
in  the  classroom.:  In  the  past,  the  Special  Schools  administration  has  not  been  heavily  involved 
m  the  decision-making  (curriculum  development,  materials,  etc)  at  the  camp  level.  Conversely, 
interview  responses  also  indicate  that  the  teaching  staff  feels  that  it  has  had  Httle  input  to 
administrative  policy  decisions. 

Student  Removal  from  Class 

From  the  perspective  of  the  camp  schools  operation,  several  sources  of  conflict  arise 
which  are,  in  part,  caused  by  the  authority  vested  in  the  camp  director  and  Probation 
Department,  One  apparent  source  of  conflict,  according  to  the  teaching  staff,  is  the 
"arbitrary"  removal  of  camp  students  from  the  classroom  for  counseling  or  work  assignments. 
The  decision  for  students  to  be  removed  is  made  by  the  Probation  Department.  The  teaching 
staff  frequently  indicated  that  the  decision  to  remove  students  was  made  independent  of 
consideration  of  educational  or  classroom  needs. 

Work-Study  Programs 

Interview  responses  indicate  that  students  have  been  detained  in  work-study  programs 
when  scheduled  for  school   instruction..  The  magnitude  of  this  problem  has  not  been 
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ascertained,  but  it  is  apparent  that  decisions  have  been  made  which  delayed  or  otherwise 
shortened  some  students*  time  in  the  classroom,  thus  diminishing  the  effectiveness  of 
educational  programs. 

Disciplinary  Problems 

Determining  student  disciplinary  standards  and  consistently  applying  those  standards 
arc  sources  of  problems  according  to  both  Schools  and  Probation  staff.  There  appears  to  be 
some  clarification  needed  in  the  respective  roles  of  Schools  and  Probation  staff  with  respect  to 
student  discipHnary  action.  Teachers  indicated  that  they  are  unclear  about  the  source  of 
disciplinary  action.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Probation  staff  indicated  that  camp  school  teachers 
arc  unwilling  or  do  not  have  the  ability  to  adequately  deal  with  minor  disciplinary  problems. 
In  the  regular  school  system,  disciplinary  problems  are  handled  routinely  by  the  principal  or 
vice-principal.  Yet  in  the  camp  classroom,  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that,  in  many  cases,  the 
teacher  automatically  refers  disciplinary  problems  directly  to  the  Probation  Department  for 
disposition.;  Some  Probation  staff  indicate  that  they  prefer  it  this  way  as  the  teachers  in 
question  do  not  have  the  proper  training  to  deal  with  these  problems.  Others  state  that 
teachers  "don't  want  to  be  bothered." 

Criticisms  were  voiced  by  both  Schools  and  Probation  personnel,  as  well  as  students, 
regarding  the  inconsistency  of  student  behavior  standards  enforced  by  the  two  departments. 
The  Schools  staff  frequently  indicated  that  the  Probation  Department  was  **too  lax''  while  the 
Probation  Department  indicated  that  the  teachers  arc  '^disciplinarians."  The  critical  point  is 
that  a  difference  in  the  behavior  standards  and/or  enforcement  of  the  standards  exists  and  this 
difference  is  detrimental  to  the  rehabilitation  of  camp  youth. 

Adjudication  of  Divergent  Views 

It  is  difficult  to  identify  a  formal  structure  for  the  adjudication  of  divergent  views 
between  Special  Schools  and  Probation  personnel.  This  difficulty  stems  primarily  from  the 
organizational  relationship  between  the  two  agencies.  For  example,  when  a  divergent  view 
between  a  teacher  and  a  DPO  surfaces  and  cannot  be  resolved,  reporting  relationships  indicate 
that  the  teacher  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  principal  while  the  DPO  may  refer  the  matter  to 
the  camp  director.:  Data  suggests,  however,  in  some  cases,  that  the  communication  link 
between  principals  and  directors  is  not  strong.  The  problem  may  not  be  readily  resolved,  or  a 
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decision  may  be  made  by  the  camp  director  or  principal  without  due  investigation  into  the 
problem  area.  Consequently,  there  is  a  need  for  a  semistructured  procedure  for  resolving 
problem  areas  which  concern  both  staffs. 

LINES  OF 
COMMUNICATION 

Initial  findings  suggest  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  camp  system  is  hampered  by 
weaknesses  in  the  Hnes  of  communication.  These  lines  of  communication  include  both  those 
between  the  different  elements  of  the  Probation  and  Schools  staff  and  those  within  the 
Division  of  Special  Schools.  These  difficulties  in  effective  communication  are  generally  well 
recognized.  Thus,  the  thrust  of  the  study  in  this  area  has  been  to  determine  the  cause  of 
communication  problems  and  the  barriers  which  prevent  a  ready  solution. 

Survey  Results 

Interview  questions  concerning  the  communication  patterns  within  the  camp  system 
were  directed  toward  establishing  the  existing  horizontal  and  vertical  patterns  among  all 
related  agencies  of  the  camp  system  and  determining  the  barriers  to  effective  communication. 
Numerous  questions  focused  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  communication  between  the  student 
and  the  Schools  staff,  the  Probation  Department  and  Special  Schools,  and  the  vertical 
communication  within  Special  Schools.  The  relationship  of  these  communication  patterns  to 
program  effectiveness  was  also  of  major  concern.. 

There  are  apparent  differences  between  the  frequency  of  communication  initiated  by 
the  Special  Schools  staff  and  by  Probation  staff  concerning  student  needs.  Over  35%  of  the 
Probation  staff  indicated  that  they  did  not  consult  with  Schools  personnel  egarding  individual 
student  needs.  On  the  other  hand,  only  19%  of  the  Schools  staff  indicated  that  they  did  not 
consult  with  the  Probation  Department  for  this  purpose.  Approximately  one  quarter  of  each 
group  indicated  that  they  consulted  with  personnel  in  the  other  agency  regarding  the  needs  of 
each  student. 

A  similar  communication  pattern  exists  with  regard  to  student  progress. 
Approximately  43%  of  the  Schools  staff  indicated  that  they  periodically  consult  with 
Probation  personnel  concerning  the  progress  of  all  students.  Approximately  one-third  of  the 
Probation  staff  indicate  that  they  consult  with  the  Schools  staff  in  the  same  manner. 
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Over  85%  of  the  teaching  staff  indicated  that  they  generally  consult  with  the  student 
to  determine  basic  cducauonal  needs  and  to  discuss  student  progress,  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  Approximately  65%  of  the  Probation  staff  indicated  that  they  discussed  basic 
educational  needs  with  the  student,  while  over  55%  of  the  Probation  staff  said  that  they 
discussed  student  educational  progress,  strengths,  and  weaknesses  with  the  students.  (Although 
these  percentages  do  not  include  the  responses  of  central  administrative  personnel,  the 
responses  fronj  principals,  camp  directors  and  others  who  have  administrative  responsibilities 
arc  included.  These  personnel  would  not  generally  be  expected  to  discuss  student  needs, 
progress,  etc.  with  individual  students.) 

Almost  half  of  the  Schools  staff  indicated  that  they  spend  little  or  no  time  counseling 
individual  students  outside  the  scheduled  class  hours.  Of  those  who  do  spend  time  counseling 
students,  the  most  frequent  response  concerning  the  amount  of  time  spent  was  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  per  day  outside  of  class  hours.  Overall,  approximately  half  of  the  total  teaching 
staff  believed  that  they  had  adequ.ite  counseling  time. 

Over  65%  of  the  Probation  staff  responses  and  50%  of  the  Schools  staff  responses 
indicated  that  increased  communications  between  elements  of  the  Special  Schools  and 
elements  of  the  Probation  Department  would  have  a  significant,  positive  effect  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  educational  programs.  Some  of  these  respondents  referred  to  specific 
elements  of  the  system  that  needed  increased  communication  (e.g.,  increased  communication 
between  Special  Schools  administration  and  Probation  administration).  Other  channels  of 
communication  were  frequently  mentioned  by  both  Probation  and  Schools  personnel.  These 
included  channels  between; 

Special  Schools  and  public  schools 

Different  elements  within  Special  Schools  (e.g.,  between  teacher  and 
pnncipal,  teacher  and  administration,  etc.).; 

Both  the  Probation  and  Schools  staffs  were  asked  to  list  the  barriers  to  effective 
communication  with:; 

Special  Schools  staff 

Probation  Department  personnel 
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Other  agencies 
Students 

/.    Barriers  between  l^obation  and  Special  Schools 

Over  one-third  of  the  Schools  staff  indicated  that  there  are  no  barriers  to 
communication  between  Probation  and  Special  Schools.  Those  who  perceived  barriers  to 
communication  identified  the  following  barriers  (shown  with  the  corresponding  frequencies  of 
response): 

Poor  attitude,  apathy  22% 
EWffcrcnt  philosophy,  goals  14% 
Lack  of  time  14% 

In  response  to  the  same  question,  approximately  16%  of  the  Probation  staff  said  that 
there  were  no  barriers  to  communication.  Those  who  felt  that  barriers  exist  identified  the 
following  barriers  (shown  with  the  corresponding  frequencies  of  response): 

Lack  of  time  31% 
No  organizational  interface  18% 
Poor  attitude,  apathy  6% 

2.    Barriers  among  Probation  Staff  Members 

Two  of  every  three  respondents  indicated  that  there  is  no  barrier  to  communication 
among  Probation  staff  members.  Lack  of  time  was  ranked  as  the  most  important  barrier  by 
those  who  felt  barriers  exist. 

J.    Barriers  among  Schools  Staff  Members 

Approximately  half  of  the  Schools  staff  believe  that  there  are  no  barriers  to 
communication.  Of  those  who  did  identify  barriers,  these  barriers  included  the  following  (in 
descending  frequency  of  response): 

Lack  of  time  and  availability 
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Geographic  location 

Lack  of  initiative  and/or  response  by  central  administration. 

4.    Barriers  between  Other  Agencies  and  the 
Probation  and  Schools  Staffs 

Approximately  60%  of  both  the  Probation  and  Special  Schools  staff  indicated  there 
are  no  barriers  affecting  communications  with  other  agencies.  The  remaining  40%  of  each  staff 
mentioned  the  following  barriers:  lack  of  time,  no  need,  different  attitudes  and  geographic 
separation. 

5.,    Barriers  between  Students  and  the 
Probation  and  Schools  Staffs 

Approximately  half  of  the  Schools  staff  and  60%  of  the  Probation  staff  said  there  are 
no  barriers  between  students  and  the  respective  staffs.  Those  on  the  Schools  staff  who  did  feel 
barriers  exist  indicated  that  the  most  important  barriers  were  lack  of  time,  scheduling 
problems  and  student  hostility.  Similarly,  the  Probation  Department  thought  that  lack  of  time 
and  the  authority  relationship  were  the  most  critical  barriers  to  communication  with  students. 

Special  Schools  and  IVobation 
Communication 

It  IS  apparent  from  the  above  interview  responses  that  poor  communication  between 
Special  Schools  and  the  Probation  Department  is  perceived  as  having  the  most  critical  effect  on 
program  effectiveness.  The  typical  barriers  indicated  included:  poor  attitude,  apathy,  different 
philosophy,  goals,  lack  of  time  and  the  absence  of  any  organizational  interface.  These  barriers 
generally  describe  inhibiting  factors  but  do  not  isolate  the  cause  of  conflict  between  the  two 
staffs. 

Additional  data  indicates  that  the  conflict  between  the  staffs  is  based  in  part  upon  the 
characteristics  of  the  traditional  roles  attributed  to  each  staff.  The  primary  issues  are: 

A     teacher's  working  day 

Special  Schools  vacation  policy 
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salary  differences  between  "equivalent"  positions  in  the  organizations  {c,g„ 
principal  and  camp  director) 

no  clear  definition  of  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  each  organization. 

These  factors  have  tended  to  create  an  environment  of  latent  hostility  between 
Schools  and  Probation  personnel.  Probation  personnel  react  against  what  is  perceived  as  a  short 
working  day  {••teachers  leave  at  the  belt'*)  and  the  fact  that  the  teaching  staff  has  major 
holidays  (Christmas  and  Board  holidays)  even  though  the  camp  facilities  must,  by  necessity, 
operate  year-round.  Salary  differences  between  personnel  of  **equal"  rank  are  also  an 
underlying  cause  of  hostility  (e.g.,  the  maximum  annual  salary  for  school  principals  is  122,000, 
and  for  camp  directors  is  $21,790),  Perhaps  the  most  pervasive  source  of  conflict  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  clear  definition  of  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  DPOand  the  teacher.  As 
a  consequence,  the  interaction  between  the  DPO  and  teacher  does  not  occur  at  all  or  it  occurs 
without  a  sense  of  what  should  be  accomplished  and  "who  should  do  what," 

It  is  evident  that  the  barriers  to  effective  communication  exist  because  of  people 
problems,  not  language  problems.  As  long  as  feelings  of  resentment  exist  and  as  long  as  the 
roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  Schools  and  Probation  functions  arc  ill-defined, 
communication  will  continue  to  be  a  problem.  Hence,  there  is  a  need  to  clearly  define  the  roles 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Schools  and  Probation  staffs  and  to  clearly  define  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  effective  communication  between  the  two  organizations. 

BUDGET  RESOURCES 

Division  of  Special  Schools 

The  total  operating  budget  for  the  Division  of  Special  Schools  includes  several  budget 
units  which  are  not  associated  directly  with  the  juvenile  camps.  These  units  include  juvenile 
halls,  community  day  centers  and  the  Teacher  Corps.  A  budget  history  for  the  entire  division  is 
shown  in  Exhibit  V-5.  As  shown,  the  total  budget  allocation  has  increased  50%  from  fiscal  year 
1968-69  to  1972-73.  During  the  same  period,  the  averagp  daily  enrollment  (ADE)  in  Special 
Schools  has  declined  34%  to  1,469.  Consequently,  the  cost  per  ADE  has  increased  over  150% 
over  that  period. 

The  camp  schools  budget  (excluding  central  administrative  costs  and  Basic  Skills 
costs)  approximates  40%  of  the  total  Division  budget.  As  shown  in  Exhibit  V-6,  those 
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budgeted  expenses  directly  attributable  to  the  operation  of  camp  school  programs  are  equal  to 
$1,409,526  for  the  fiscal  year  1972-73,  an  increase  of  approximately  20*^  over  the  prior  year. 

The  proposed  1973-74  budget  for  the  Division  contains  some  major  changes  from  the 
previous  budget  year.  There  will  be  a  substantial  increase  in  the  administrative  operating 
budget  and  equipment  budget.  Items  such  as  contract  consultants  (e.g.,  reading  consultant, 
library  improvcmcnc,  learning  consultant,  etc.)  have  been  budgeted  for  and  air  conditioners 
have  been  requested  for  all  schools  which  do  not  have  air  conditioners. 

The  proposed  number  of  certificated  positions  in  the  Division  has  been  increased  by 
54  over  the  number  specified  in  the  1972-73  budget.  New  or  increased  positions  at  the 
administrative  level  include  a  Basic  Skills  coordinator,  a  strategics  and  media  consultant, 
educational  counselors,  a  vocational  counselor,  intake  staff  and  pupil  pcreonnel  workers. 
Funding  for  the  increased  staff  may  not  be  available  because  of  presently  pending  legislation 
action. 

Probation  Department 

The  most  significant  development  affecting  the  Probation  Department  budget  has 
been  the  changing  student  population  over  the  past  three  years.  The  population  dramatically 
decreased  fi^om  the  period  1969-70  to  1971-72,  which  resulted  in  the  closing  of  two  camps 
(Munz  and  Mcndcnhall)  in  January  1972.  The  population  since  1971-72  has  begun  to  rise  and 
that  rise  will  be  reflected  in  increased  costs. 

The  closing  of  two  camps  allowed  the  Department  to  make  major  changes  in  the 
treatment  programs.  The  Camp  Miller  program  has  been  strengthened  and  Camp  Kilpatrick^s 
program  is  geared  solely  to  treat  chronic  AWOL*s.  No  major  new  programs  are  being 
implemented  at  Las  Palmas.  The  Treatment  Section,  however,  is  being  strengthened  to  provide 
for  an  expected  increase  in  the  turnover  of  students. 

Exhibit  V-7  is  a  budget  history  for  the  Probation  Department's  boys  camp  program 
and  Exhibit  V-8  is  an  equivalent  history  for  Las  Palmas  School  for  Girls. 
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EXISTING  INFORMATION 
SYSTEM 

The  existing  information  system,  pertaining  to  individual  students,  consists  of  data 
which  flows  into  the  Special  Schools  and  Probation  files.  This  data  includes: 

school  reports,  transcripts  (both  Special  Schools  and  public  schools) 

<  clinical  workups 

<  test  results  (aptitude  and  achievement  tests) 
medical/health  records 

Court  and  Probation  records. 

Two  separate  problems  concerning  the  information  system  were  apparent  during  the 
course  of  the  study.  First,  critical  data  (which  is  normally  maintained)  such  as  test  scores,  and 
public  school  transcripts  are  not  always  available  in  the  students'  file.  For  example,  nearly  30% 
of  the  nonrecidivist  males*  camp  school  files  did  not  have  intelligence  level  data  and  25%  did 
not  have  data  pertaining  to  the  students'  educational  program  prior  to  placement.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  data  does  not  exist,  but  simply  th^t  the  data  was  not  contained  in  the  students' 
fdes  at  the  time  of  review.  There  are  apparently  three  primary  reasons  why  data  is  missing 
from  student  files:. 

The  data  does  not  exist 

The  data  is  being  used  by  Schools  or  Probation  personnel 

The  data  has  not  been  placed  in  the  file  because  the  camp  schools  system  has 
not  yet  received  the  data  (e.g.,  public  schools  may  be  slow  in  sending  public 
school  records). 

Second,  the  data  contained  in  student  files  is  not  always  sufficient  or  adequate  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  teachers  in  determining  individual  student  needs.  Nearly  one 
quarter  of  the  teaching  staff  said  that  the  available  diagnostic  information  does  not  help,  and 
another  40%  of  the  staff  said  that  the  information  was  helpfiil  but  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive.  The  su^estions  of  those  teachers  who  felt  that  additional  information  is 
needed  included  those  shown  on  the  following  page. 
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Culturally  valid  evaluative  tests 
follow-up  data  on  students 
student  behavior  modes  and  learning  styles 
a  more  complete  or  better  clinical  workup. 

STAFFING  AND  TRAINING 

The  quality  and  availability  of  human  resources  is  the  single  most  critical  element  in 
an  effective  educational  program.  Human  resources  include  the  teaching  staff,  teaching  aides, 
classified  staff,  consultants  and  administrative  staff.  To  a  certain  extent  the  quality  of  the  staff 
is  a  limiting  factor  on  effectiveness.  That  is,  additional  materials,  new  facilities,  more  creative 
teaching  methods,  and  better  mformation  will  result  in  little  or  no  marginal  return  in  terms  of 
educational  effectiveness  if  the  staff  does  not  possess  the  appropriate  professional  and  personal 
qualifications.  On  the  other  hand,  a  system  faced  with  inadequate  materials,  facilities  and 
other  physical  resources  can  be  improved  dramatically  by  the  addition  of  a  qualified  and 
motivated  staff.  Both  the  Special  Schools  and  Probation  staffs  repeatedly  emphasized  the 
importance  of  a  well-qualified  staff.  When  asked  to  rank  the  order  of  importance  of  several  key 
variables  (including  teacher/pupil  ratio,  facilities,  class  assignment  of  students)  on  educational 
effectiveness,  personnel  qualifications  was  ranked  first.: 

Staff  Data 


Interview  responses  provided  the  data  base  from  which  to  construct  a  composite 
profile  of  the  current  Special  Schools  staff.  Exhibit  V-9  graphically  illustrates  the  profile 
according  to  the  following  parameters: 

Number  of  years  in  education  field 

Number  of  years  in  education  for  youth  in  detention  facilities 
Training  relatmg  to  the  education  of  delinquent  (prior  to  present  job) 
Age 

Ethnic  group 
>:     Highest  academic  degree  attained 
Er|c  •      Major  field  of  study.  155 
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Exhibit  V  9 
SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  STAFF  PROFILE 


Number  of  years  in  education  field 
Under  2  years 

2.  5 

6-  9 
10-13 
14.  17 
18-21 
Over  21 

Number  of  years  m  education  for  youth  in 
detention  facilities 
Under  2  years 
2-  5 
6-  9 
10-13 
14  - 17 
18  21 
Over  21 

Training  which  relates  to  education  of  delinquents 
prior  to  accepting  current  job^ 

Yes 

No 

Age 

Under  30  years 
30-39 
40  .  50 
Over  50 

Ethnic  group 
White 
Black 

Mexican- American 
Other 

Highest  degree  attained 
B.A.  or  B.S. 
M.A.  or  M.S. 
Ph.D.  or  Ed.D. 
Other 

If  B.A.  or  B.S.,  major  field  of  study 
History/sodaf  studies 
Education 

Psychology /sociology 
Industrial  arts 
Physical  education 
Science 
Other 
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Several  staff  characteristics  shown  in  Exhibit  V-9  should  be  noted.  Approximately 
half  of  the  staff  has  been  in  the  education  field  over  14  years,  while  half  has  been  involved 
with  education  for  youth  in  detention  facilities  over  8  years.  The  median  age  is  approximately 
40  years,  yet  7.8%  of  the  staff  is  under  30  years  of  age.  The  ethnic  balance  of  the  Schook  staff 
does  not  coincide  with  the  camp  population  ethnic  balance.  While  the  portion  of  minorities  on 
the  camp  staff  is  slightly  over  20%,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  camp  population  is 
comprised  of  minorities. 

Personal  and  Professional 
Staff  Profile 

In  the  course  of  student  and  staff  interviewing,  respondents  were  asked  to  indicate 
desirable  characteristics  of  camp  schools  staff.  The  Schools  and  Probation  staffs  specified  the 
following  professional  characteristics  or  attributes  most  frequently:: 

Training/education  in  deviant  behavior 
Counseling/ psychology  experience 
Field  experience  with  delinquent  kids 
Good,  general  education,  knowledge  of  subject  matter 
Cultural,  ethnic  awareness. 

The  Schools  and  Probation  staffs  were  also  asked  to  indicate  personal  characteristics  and 
attributes  necessary  to  work  effectively  in  the  camp  schools  environment.  The  most  frequently 
listed  responses  are  as  follows: 

Honest,  open,  patient,  sensitive 
Like  people,  especially  kids 
Tolerance 

Concern,  commitment 
Warm,  understanding 
Flexible 
Stable. 
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Students  were  asked  what  kind  of  teachers  they  hked  most.  The  responses  were 
diverse,  but  several  characteristics  were  consistently  mentioned  by  all  of  the  student 
subpopulations.  A  common  theme  among  the  responses  related  to  the  teacher  who  attends  to 
individual  student  needs.  Responses  such  as  "helpful  and  caring  of  individual"  and  "interested 
in  student  as  individual"  were  common.  Another  common  response  of  the  students  was  that 
good  teachers  are  the  kind  that  the  student  can  respect  and  "relate  to."  Other  frequent 
responses  included  "interesting"  teachers  who  know  their  subject  and  explain  clearly.  Over  8% 
of  all  the  student  respondents  indicated  that  they  liked  teachers  who  "made  the  student 
work,"  In  addition,  many  students  indicated  that  it  was  important  for  teachers  to  be  prepared 
for  class,  yet  approximately  38%  of  all  student  respondents  felt  that  their  teachers  did  not 
come  to  class  well-prepared. 

At  the  present  time,  almost  all  of  the  teachers  at  the  male  camps  are  male,  while  the 
reverse  is  true  at  Las  Palmas.  A  significant  number  of  the  male  students  indicated  a  desire  to 
have  female  teachers.  Many  indicated  that  they  could  "relate  better"  with  women  and  that 
they  had  more  respect  and  would  hesitate  to  "act  up"  in  a  woman's  classroom. 

Teacher  Recruiting 

Central  administrative  personnel  indicated  that,  for  the  most  part,  camp  school 
teachers  originate  from  the  regular  school  system.  In  general,  the  most  successful  method  of 
hiring  new  staff  members  has  been  to  identify  and  recruit  teachers  in  the  regular  school  system 
who  have  demonstrated  a  high  degree  of  effectiveness  and  who  appear  to  possess  attributes 
which  will  lead  to  success  in  the  camp  school  environment.  It  has  been  noted  that  many  of  the 
behavior  patterns  and  academic  deficiencies  found  in  the  camp  school  population  can  also  be 
found  in  inner  city  schools.  Consequently,  an  effective  inner  city  teacher  has  a  high  likelihood 
of  being  an  effective  camp  school  teacher.  Historically,  the  method  of  identifying  potential 
camp  school  teachers  has  been  to  work  through  personal  relationships  with  individuals  outside 
the  camp  school  system. 

Teacher/Pupil  Ratio 

The  teacher/ pupil  ratio  has  been  identified  as  one  of  the  key  variables  in  an  effective 
educational  program.  Although  not  as  critical  as  personnel  qualifications,  the  teacher/pupil 
ratio  is  particularly  important  in  the  context  of  the  camp  school  environment. 
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Historically,  the  camp  schools  have  been  viewed  as  an  extension  of  the  public  school 
system;  that  is,  camp  schools  are  facilities  which  provide  the  same  services  as  public  schools  to 
a  particular  set  of  students,  many  of  which  return  to  the  public  school  system.  In  terms  of 
funding,  the  camp  schools  have  functioned  with  typical  classroom  ratios  of  1:12  to  1:14  (not 
including  the  Federally  supported  Basic  Skills  program).  It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that 
the  camp  schools  are  tiot  analogous  to  the  public  schools  in  many  respects.  There  are  several 
major  factors  which  differentiate  the  camp  schools  from  community  schools: 

The  contmual  turnover  of  the  camp  school  population 
<     The  frequency  and  severity  of  educational  deficits 
The  relatively  short  period  of  confinement 

The  long-term  potential  benefits  of  student  success  in  camp  school 

The  greater  likelihood  of  serious  classroom  disruptions  because  of  hostile 
St  u  den  ts.. 

These  factors  all  indicate  a  need  for  higher  teacher/pupil  ratios.. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  significant  portion  of  the  camp  population  exhibit 
chsractcnstics  similar  to  those  \n  the  Special  Education  educationally  handicapped  classes 
where  high  teacher/pupil  ratios  are  typical. 

Schools  staff  members  indicated  that  a  high  teacher/pupil  ratio  is  most  needed  in  the 
remedial  classes  and  that  lower  ratios  may  be  appropriate  for  other  nonremedial  classes.  Staff 
members  indicated  paraprofcssional  staff  such  as  teaching  aides  can  help  teachers  to 
individualize  and  focus  on  individual  student  needs. 

Support  Services 

The  reasons  discussed  above  also  provide  a  strong  rationale  f-^-  additional  support 
staff.,  in  addition,  interview  responses  indicated  a  pressing  need  for  additional  support  services. 
In  response  to  a  question  concerning  the  type  of  additional  personnel  which  would  make  the 
educational  program  more  effective,  the  Schools  staff  frequently  answered  as  follows: 

More  paid  teachers'  aides 
School  counselors 
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More  clerical  workers 
Vocational  counselors 
Pupil/personnel  coordinators. 

Auxiliary  staff  needs  are  also  apparent  at  the  central  administration  level.  In  terms  of 
contract  consultants,  both  reading  and  learning  consultants  have  been  budgeted  for  in  the 
proposed  1973-74  budget.;  Other  needed  coordinating  and  counseling  services  have  also  been 
budgeted  for.  For  example,  new  or  increased  administrative-level  positions  include  a  Basic 
Skills  Coordinator,  a  strategies  and  media  consultant,  educational  counselors,  a  vocational 
counselor,  intake  staff  and  pupil  personnel  workers. 

Training 

A  comprehensive  staff  training  program  for  camp  schools  staff  is  critical  for  several 
reabons.  It  can  improve  the  skills  of  all  staff  members,  particularly  those  who  are  marginally 
effective.  !t  can  provide  a  mechanism  for  keeping  all  staff  up  to  date  in  instructional 
techniques  and  methfxis  which  have  proven  successful  in  other  camps  or  other  rehabilitation 
programs  (e.g.,  California  Youth  Authority  ).  It  can  provide  training  which  focuses  specifically 
on  the  education  of  delinqu'^nt  youth  in  a  detention  setting. 

It  IS  apparent  from  the  study  that  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  teacher  training 
institutions  leading  to  certiri(:atU)n  does  n()t  adequately  prepare  a  teacher  to  deal  with  the 
educational  and  behavioral  problems  of  students  confined  in  detention  facilities.  In  addition, 
there  is  no  formal  in  service  training  program  responsive  to  the  special  requirements  found  in 
detention  camps.  Approximately  90%  of  the  Schools  staff  indicated  that  classroom  teachers 
need  instructions  in  ways  to  cope  with  students  in  detention  facilities  and  that  the  current 
method  oi  preparing  teachers  is  inadequate.. 

Much  of  the  teachers'  college  training  is  geared  to  operating  in  the  public  school 
system  and  teaching  the  ''average''  student..  Little  emphasis  is  placed  on  teaching  students  with 
serious  learning  problems  or  students  who  exhibit  some  degree  of  deviant  behavior. 
Consequentlv  mr>sr  teachers*  formal  education  dc^es  not  provide  adequate  preparation  to 
function  in  the  camp  schools  environment.  Presently,  there  is  no  '^internship*'  of  formalized 
trainiiig  period  iov  newly  recruited  teachers. 
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The  study  survey  indicated  a  number  of  areas  in  which  increased  training  is  needed.. 
These  areas  included: 

Behavior  modification  and  rehabilitation  methods 

Classroom  management  of  delinquents  in  a  detention  environment 

Successful  practices,  new  techniques  and  creative  solutions  relating  to  the 
education  of  j  uvcnilc  delinquents 

Orientation  to  implementation  of  new,  recommended  program  procedures 
Design  of  individualized  instructional  programs. 
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I  -  GENERAL  DISCUSSION 


Many  expcrtations  for  this  study  have  been  stated  by  a  number  of  involved  people 
during  the  course  of  the  project.;  Almost  all  of  the  individuals  interviewed  agreed  that  the 
recommendations  resulting  from  this  study  should  directly  or  indirectly  contribute  to  the 
successful  return  to  the  community  of  the  juvenile  ward  population  of  the  camp  system.  There 
were,  however,  many  conflictmg  opmions  on  the  priority  of  specific  needs,  the  cause  and 
effect  of  problem  areas,  and  on  the  best  approach  for  improvement.  It  is  entirely  predictable 
that  each  individual  would  consider  his  special  arc^  of  interest  or  personal  conditions  with 
more  concern  than  for  the  system  as  a  whole..  Yet  it  must  be  recognized  that  within  the  system 
concept,  improvements  can  be  most  effective. 

Completion  of  this  study  and  the  implementation  of  the  recommendations  presented 
herein  will  not  solve  all  the  problems  confronting  the  juvenile  camp  system.  Because  the 
system  operates  in  a  dynamic  environment  and  is,  in  many  instances,  constrained  or  affected 
by  changing  conditions  beyond  its  control,  improvement  is  a  never-ending  project. 
Accordingly,  this  study  should  not  be  considered  an  end  in  itself,  but  the  beginning  of  a 
continuing  self-evaluation  and  improvement  process. 

While  the  opinions  and  suggestions  of  a  number  of  people  were  sought  and  freely 
given,  the  study  recommendations  were  developed  independently  by  the  project  team,  in  order 
to  remain  objective  and  eliminate  bias.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  some  of  the 
recommendations  have  previously  been  considered  by  agency  management  or  have  been 
programmed  for  implementation.  It  is  recognized  that  some  of  the  recommended  changes 
would  have  been  realized  long  ago  had  the  required  resources  been  available.  In  these  cases,  it 
IS  hoped  that  the  findings  resulting  from  this  study  will  provide  the  impetus  for  reexamining 
priorities  and  supporting  necessary  improvements. 
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II     KEY  DECISION  POINTS 


There  are  several  significant  factors  that  impact  on  the  ability  of  the  camp  schools  to 
provide  an  effective  educational  experience  for  juvenile  wards  of  the  courts  in  residence  at 
detention  facilities.  Analysis  of  the  findings  documented  in  Part  B  indicates  that  most  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  camp  school  system  evolve,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  following 
factors: 

Dual  management  of  the  camp  system  by  the  Probation  Department  and  the 
Special  Schools  Wvision  complicates  the  coordination  and  communication 
problems  inherent  in  almost  all  large  organizations. 

The  educational  component  of  the  camp  program  cannot  be  considered 
separately,  but  must  be  designed  and  operated  in  tlie  context  of  the  total 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  program. 

Each  child  represents  a  unique  set  of  needs  and  requirements  which  must  be 
dealt  with  on  an  individual  basis. 

The  social,  emotional,  and  educational  needs  involved  in  individual  treatment 
programs  arc  interdependent;  accordingly,  the  development  of  an 
inuividuaiized  program  for  each  child  must  be  the  concern  of  both  the 
Probation  Department  and  the  Division  of  Special  Schools. 

Decisions  on  these  key  factors  will  have  a  significant  impact  on  other  problem  areas 
and  on  the  total  system  concept.  Rec{)mmcndations  involving  these  basic  system  concepts  arc 
therefore  presented  initially  to  provide  the  framework  for  the  specific  functional  and 
operational  recommendations  that  follow  in  subsequent  sections. 

MANAGEMENT  MODE 

Throughout  the  entire  study,  the  area  most  often  cited  as  a  barrier  to  developing  and 
maintaining  effective  operations  is  the  dual  management  mode  under  which  the  camp  system  is 
operated.  It  is  recognized  that  coordination  and  communication  in  any  large  organization 
present  critical  problems.^  These  problems  are  naturally  compounded  and  increased  when 
responsibilities  and  leadership  are  shared  between  two  distinct  agencies  with  entirely  separate 
reporting  relationships. 
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There  can  be  little  academic  «iri*umcnt  that  maintaining  an  organization  with  a  single 
authority  and  a  direct,  highly  visible  reporting  hierarchy  is  preferred  to  one  with  dual  control 
and  fragmented  responsibilities.  Historiially,  in  the  context  of  the  camp  school  system, 
multiagcncy  control  has  been  characterized  by  lack  of  adeijuate  coordination  and 
communication  and  by  staff  morale  problems.  This  has  diminished  the  effectiveness  of  the 
camp  program  in  general  and  the  school  programs  in  particular.. 

Several  alternative  approaches  to  solving  this  problem  were  su^estcd  and  examined 
during  the  project.  E;icli  alternative  was  considered  in  terms  of  functional  effectiveness, 
practical  application,  and  the  problems  involved  in  implementation.  A  summary  of  the 
analyses  that  lead  to  the  recoiiiniended  approach  is  presented  below. 

The  first  alternative  C(>nsidered  was  to  retain  the  existing  dual  management  system 
with  appropriate  improvements.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  a  number  of  problems  and 
conflicts  witinn  the  camp  system  stem  from  the  tjUiility  of  Lommunications  and  coordination 
between  the  two  agencies.  Until  recently,  little  has  been  accomplished  in  resolving  these 
conflicts.  During  the  past  two  years,  however,  management  of  both  the  Probation  Department 
and  the  Special  Schools  Division  have  been  moving  toward  increased  cooperation  and  common 
purpose.. 

While  some  miprovenient  is  apparent,  particularly  on  the  top  management  level,  there 
remain  a  number  of  problem  areas  that  can  be  eliminated  or  lessened  through  relatively 
uncomplicated  changes..  In  .iddition.  over  time,  the  improvements  already  visible  at  the 
management  level  will  filter  down  to  the  lower  organizational  levels.  As  the  respective  staffs 
begin  to  see  the  results  of  m.iiiagenient  effi)rts  to  cooperate  and  integrate  their  activities,  and 
when  individuals  w(^r!v  for  mutual  goals  on  a  one  to-one  basis,  it  is  anticipated  that  morale  will 
improve  and  hostility  between  the  staffs  will  diminish. 

One  advantage  to  dual  management  is  that  it  provides  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  Another  advantage  to  maintaining  the  existing  structure  is  that  implementing  changes 
or  improvements  would  not  be  nearly  as  disruptive  or  traumatic  as  some  of  the  other  options 
available.:  However,  to  make  the  system  more  effective  in  its  present  format  requires  a  change 
in  attitude  among  all  segments  of  the  organization.  It  can  be  argued  that  change  is  more 
acceptable  when  it  is  most  dramatic;  that  is.  a  completely  new  or  different  structure  might  be 
easier  to  implement  than  bringing  about  improvements  in  a  fainihar  environment.  It  can  also 
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be  postulated  that  an  excellent  dual  management  system  would  still  be  inferior  or  less  desirable 
than  if  the  responsibility  and  cjutlionty  were  vestod  \u  a  smgle  agency. 

An  alternative  to  the  dual  management  mode  would  be  to  vest  all  respnsibilities  in 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  agencies.  For  example,  the  Probation  Department  would 
organizationally  assume  all  educational  functions,  and  the  teaching  staff  would  report  directly 
to  the  camp  director.;  Teachers  would  be  subject  to  the  same  policies,  rules,  and  procedures 
that  apply  to  deputy  probation  officers.  The  same  arrangement  could  be  developed  wherein 
the  Special  Schools  Division  would  assume  the  responsibility  for  Probation  functions,  and,  in 
effect,  would  become  the  single  agency  *'in  control"  of  the  camp  system. 

This  type  of  organization  would  tend  to  pull  all  segments  of  the  camp  system  tc^cther 
into  an  integrated  operating  unit.:  While  this  alternative  fulfills  the  single  management  concept. 
It  almost  certainly  would  create  ai  many  problems  as  it  would  solve.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
control  of  salaries,  promotions,  etc.,  by  cither  of  the  agencies  would  alleviate  some  of  the 
fragmented  loyalties  and  separatism  apparent  in  the  existing  system. 

To  iinplcinent  this  alternative  would  require  extensive  enabling  legislation  on  both  a 
State  and  County  level.  Moreover,  concurrence  by  the  respective  unions  and  professional 
associations  could  prove  difficult. 

Before  sucS  a  change  is  seriously  considered,  a  test  piugram  :,hould  be  conducted  to 
ascertain  whether  th-j  restructuring  would  be  sufficiently  beneficial  to  warrant  the  difficulties 
of  implementation. 

Another  alternative  considered  was  the  consolidation  of  all  camp  probation  and 
education  functions  and  activities  into  a  single  agency,  independent  of  either  the  Special 
Schools  Division  or  the  Probation  Department,  responsible  directly  to,  say,  the  Juvenile 
Courts.  The  camp  staff  would  be  made  up  of  both  counselors  (DP()'s)  and  educational 
speciahsts  (teachers).:  Pay  schedules,  career  paths,  and  personnel  policies  and  procedures  would 
be  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  total  system  concept;  that  is,  for  example,  job  classifications 
and  salary  ranges  for  all  categories  would  be  compatible  in  relation  to  each  other. 

This  concept  appears  to  offer  the  most  promise  in  moving  toward  single  management. 
Such  a  system  has  been  successfully  demonstrated  by  the  California  Youth  Authority  as  highly 


effective  in  dealing  with  similar  problems.  It  would,  of  cour:»e,  require  some  changes  in  existing 
laws  and  County  policies*  Even  if  current  camp  staffs  remained  intact  and  only  job  titles  were 
changed,  increased  coordination  could  be  expected  among  peers  under  the  same  organizational 
umbrella.  Attitudes  are  slow  to  change,  however,  and  some  residual  feelings  of  loyalty  to  the 
parent  organization  may  remain.  Over  time,  these  feelings  could  be  expected  to  diminish  and 
the  staff  will  come  to  accept,  or  at  least  tolerate,  the  inevitable.  In  addition,  the  makeup  of  the 
staff  will  certainly  change  through  expansion  or  natural  attrition  to  include  new  employees 
without  preconceived  loyalties  or  prejudices.. 

It  IS  accepted  that  a  single  management  system  is  desirable,  but  at  what  cost?  The 
analysis  <>i  the  alternatives  discussed  above  fundamentally  becomes  a  question  of  priority.; 
Would  the  benefits  outweigh  the  difficulties  and  disruptions  that  normally  accompany  such 
changes?  Can  establishing  a  new  concept  be  justified  as  long  as  the  existing  system  is  operative 
and  holds  promise  for  sit^nificant  improvement?  After  the  current  system  is  strengthened  and 
becomes  more  efficient,  will  single  m.iaagement  still  appear  quite  as  attractive  or  critical? 

These  questions  and  the  tradeoffs  they  repa-scnt  become  the  basis  for  the  analysis  of 
the  management  alternatives.  The  conclusions  reached  and  the  recommendations  developed 
were  based  in  part  on  extensive  inter\'iews  with  management  and  camp  staffs  of  the  Probation 
Department  and  Special  Schools  Division  and  with  representatives  of  other  agencies  and 
individuals  involved  in  the  juvenile  justice  system.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  issue  and 
its  ramifications  evoked  very  strong  feelings  and  emotions.  Objectivity  was  almost  impossible 
among  the  involved  staffs.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  balance  these  divergent  and  subjective 
opinions  to  arrive  at  a  management  s\»tcm  risponsive  to  overall  system  goals  rather  than  to 
develop  the  recommendation   based  on  the  special  interest  of  any  one  particular  component. 

After  carefully  weighing  the  implications  of  the  various  alternatives  in  the  context  of 
system  criteria,  it  was  concluded  that  the  existing  system  should  be  retained  in  the  near  term, 
with  the  long-term  objective  of  establishing  the  single  management  concept. 

Recommendations 

I'or  the  fwxt  two  ycitr.<y  the  Ihohation  Dvpartmmt  and  the  Special 
Schools  Division  n*tai*t  tlie  existing  dual  numa^cment  <:y^item  and 
implement  the  appropriate  improvements  as  described  in  the  suhKetjuent 
secttom.. 
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The  ddminis truth fis  of  these  two  ajfencies  dei'elop  mutuaUy  acceptable 
measures  of  effectiveness  to  evahiate  the  results  of  the  implemented 
improvements  jrui  of  the  total  <ystem.  It  is  suggested  that  formal 
evaluation  procedures  be  initiated  and  reported  semiannually.^ 

An  ad  hoc  multiagency  committee  be  established  to  develop  an  orderly 
planning  process  for  single  management  of  the  camp  system,  including  a 
detailed  assessment  of  the  legal  and  economic  constraints,  the  priority  of 
need  Ihised  on  the  results  of  the  evaluation  process  described  above,  and 
possibly  the  initiation  of  a  pilot  vrogram  m  one  of  the  camp  sites.. 

CAMP  TREATMENT  AND 
PRESCRIPTION  TEAM 

Given  the  educational  needs  of  the  students  in  the  Special  Schools,  it  would  seem 
obvious  that  the  primary  mission  of  those  schools  should  be  to  provide  remedial  education  in 
the  three  areas  of  major  concern,  namely  academic,  personal,  and  social  development.  It 
follows  that  the  Special  Schools  should  not  attempt  to  imitate  the  regular  schools*  Instead,  the 
Special  Schools  should  follow  a  three-part  edueational  strategy  in  wh^ch  (l}each  individual 
student's  educational  needs  are  assessed;  (2)  an  instructional  program  calculated  to  satisfy 
those  needs*  i.e..  to  remedy  the  student's  educational  deficiencies,  is  planned;  (3)  the 
effectiveness  of  the  planned  instructional  program  in  producing  the  desired  changes  in  the 
student  is  checked  at  least  weekly,  and  changes  in  that  program  are  made  as  needed. 

Team  Approach  to  Student  Appraisal 

With  respect  to  the  first  step  of  appraising  each  individual's  educational  needs,  it  is 
recommended  that  a  sys.em  be  developed  and  implemented  in  which  the  student  appraisal  will 
be  done  by  the  people  who  work  with  the  student  in  the  camp  school,  during  the  actual 
teaching  process. 

The  following  paragraphs  outline  the  reasoning  for  this  approach,  ft  has  become 
generally  recognized  that  while  standardized  psycholc^ical  tests  --  intell^ence  tests  and 
achievement  tests  •  are  useful  in  ranking  students,  say  for  selection  purposes,  they  are  less 
than  adequate  for  purposes  of  finding  out  what  a  student  already  knows  and  what  he  needs  to 
learn  next..  They  do  not  sample  all  of  the  content  a  teacher  teaches  in  any  given  course,  and  «s 
a  consequence,  they  cinnot  be  relied  upon  to  provide  information  about  essential  gaps  in  a 
student  s  knowledge.  Nor  do  they  provide  information  about  the  causes  of  a  student*s 


educational  deficiencies.  For  example,  they  do  not  provide  the  data  needed  to  determine 
whether  a  students  failure  to  perform  is  a  result  of  poor  study  habits,  lack  of  interest,  or 
perhaps  interfering  musmforination.: 

Systematic  observation  of  a  student  over  a  period  of  time  by  an  experienced  teacher 
or  Probation  officer  can  be  more  probing  and  thorough,  and  therefore  more  valid  and  useful 
than  exist mg  standardized  tests.  (An  exception  is  the  curriculum-embedded  tests  in 
instructional  packages  such  as  the  I  PI  program.)  While  it  is  true  that  a  teacher  who  regards 
himself  primarily  as  a  subject  matter  expert  is  likely  to  need  some  special  training,  and  perhaps 
some  special  instruments,  sutli  as  observation  schedules  and  checklists,  it  would  appear  more 
useful  to  systematize  what  the  best  teachers  are  already  doing  with  regard  to  diagnosis  and  to 
teach  other  teachers  to  do  it,  than  ti)  turn  the  task  ot  needs  assessment  over  to  a  separate 
agency. 

One  other  important  consideration  in  this  recommendation  is  the  fact  that,  given  the 
three  kinds  of  educational  needs  referred  to  previously  (i.e.,  academic,  social  and  personal), 
some  of  the  most  ;mpt)rtant  teaching  in  tlie  Special  Schools  will  necessarily  be  done  by  persons 
labeled  ''Probation  staft."  Each  student  spends  more  time  during  the  week  with  Probation 
personnel  than  he  does  with  teachers,  and  the  Probation  personnel  as  a  routine  matter  are 
purposefully  or  in.idvertcntly  giving  attention  to  reshaping  the  student's  work  habits,  his  way 
of  interacting  with  peers  and  adults,  etc. 

It  is  recommended,  thereh>re,  that  in  each  camp,  the  professional  staff  be  divided  into 
a  number  of  **diagnostic-pre.scriptive"  teams,  each  team  composed  of  two  or  three  teachers  and 
one  Probation  staff  niemlxr.  and  each  team  assigned  to  a  proportion  of  the  students  in  that 
camp.  With  an  approximate  average  of  six  to  eight  teachers  and  about  80  youths  per  camp,  this 
arrangement  would  result  in  two  to  three  teams  each  with  a  caseload  of  20  to  40  students* 
Each  team  will  have  tlie  responsibility  for  assessing  the  instructional  and  rehabilitative  needs  of 
the  students  a»signed  to  it,  of  developing  or  selecting  ''treatments*'  or  instructional  programs 
for  its  students,  for  monitoring  each  student  s  progress  from  the  time  of  his  admission  to  camp 
to  his  return  to  the  community,  f<>r  making  needed  changes  in  a  student's  prc^ram  as 
evidenced  by  his  performance  or  lack  of  performance  in  a  given  segment  of  his  program,  and 
for  planni-  g  his  reentry  into  the  community. 
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Learning  Coordinators 

It  is  apparent  that  successful  development  and  implementation  of  the  team  approach 
will  not  occur  spontaneously,  even  with  strong  participation  and  leadership  of  the  more 
experienced  and  expert  teachers.  Because  there  is  a  broad  range  of  expertise  among  existing 
instructional  staff,  it  is  likely  that  some  teams  would  quickly  and  effectively  orient  themselves 
to  the  task  while  others  would  have  greater  difficulty  doing  so.  In  order  to  facilitate 
development  of  effective  diagnostic-prescriptive  teams,  it  is  recommended  that  a  "learning 
coordinator"  be  added  to  the  professional  staff  of  each  camp,  and  that  this  individual  be 
primarily  responsible  for  organizing  and  monitoring  the  progress  of  all  team  activities.  The 
learning  coordinator  will,  therefore,  serve  an  administrative  function  of  coordinating 
assessment  efforts  among  teams,  and  a  trainmg  function  of  continually  introducing  new 
evaluative  and  instructional  methods  when  desirable  and  feasible.:  In  order  to  adequately 
perform  these  duties,  candidates  for  the  position  of  learning  coordinator  should  have  a 
functional  knowledge  of  curriculum  development  and  diagnostic  assessment  procedures,  and 
should  have  previous  teaching  experience. 

Roles  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Team 

Team  members  will  meet  periodically  with  the  learmng  coordinator  to  review  the 
progress  of  each  student  and  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  to  which  the  student 
was  assigned.  The  team  members  will  communicate  information  to  one  another  and  other 
teachers  about  the  kinds  of  incentives  and  control  procedures  that  are  found  to  be  effective 
with  particular  students..  In  the  case  of  remedial  reading,  they  might  arrange  to  get  some  of  the 
remedial  practice  assignments  done  in  vocational  classes  rather  than  in  traditional  courses.  For 
example,  the  instructor  in  automobile  mechanics  might  be  requested  by  the  team  to  prepare 
special  materials  for  students  who  are  interested  in  that  subject  but  who  cannot  read  the  shop 
manuals. 

As  well  as  meetings  with  the  learning  coordinator,  regular  team  member  meetings 
should  be  held,  at  least  weekly,  to  perform  the  various  responsibilities  outlined  above. 
Provisions  should  be  made  for  a  specified  minimum  number  of  meetings  v/ith  the  student  (e.g., 
needs  assessment  at  entry,  progress  meetings,  etc.).  The  meetings  should  be  documented  by 
entering  the  appropriate  data  in  the  student's  file  (e.g..  needs  assesMnent  data  when  a  student  is 
placed  in  a  camp,  a  written  treatment  program  upon  completion  of  the  initial  needs 
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assessment*  data  relating  to  student  progress  and  data  pertinent  to  plannnig  for  the  student*s 
release)..  It  should  be  noted  that  responsibilities  ot  the  team  may  necessitate  some  meetings 
after  the  normal  classroom  hours  (i.e.*  after  3  PM)  because  jf  personnel  scheduling  difficulties* 
Regular  attendance  at  these  "after  hours''  moetmgs  is  a  professional  responsibility  and  should 
be  required  of  all  staff  members.. 

It  IS  important  to  note  that  the  teams*  discussions  will  not  merely  be  an  exchange  of 
information  about  a  student  and  the  teams'  reaction  to  him  as  is  the  case  in  some  traditional 
case  conferences,  but  will  always  end  in  a  plan  of  what  is  to  be  done  in  order  to  help  the 
student  under  discussion.  The  focus  of  any  meeting  will  be  on  those  students  who  arc  making 
least  progress*  and  the  effort  will  be  to  come  up  with  a  cooperative  plan  which  will  get  them 
moving  again..  Because  all  team  members  will  .share  the  responsibility  for  planning  a  student's 
program  and  modifyhig  it  to  make  it  work  more  effectively,  the  distinction  between  teacher 
responsibilities  and  Probation  officer  responsibilities  will  be  considerably  decinphasizcd. 

A  Coordinating  function  of  the  diagnostic  treatment  team  will  be  to  identify  and 
document  effective  and  ineffective  instructional  practices  and  to  disperse  that  information  to 
othcT  statf  members.  Continual  eurriculum  evaluati<>n  and  better  staff  communication  should 
contribute  to  tlie  gradual  development  of  more  effective  instructional  procedures.  These 
functions  of  the  diagnostic-prescriptive  team  can  be  used  to  develop  a  peer-oriented  system  of 
accountability  that  will  provide  a  ian  basis  for  continuous  monitoring  of  team  members' 
performance  with  minimal  threat.  A  team  member  may  be  held  accountable  to  the  learning 
coordinator  and  to  Ins  colleagues  tor  compiling  information  about  how  the  youths  he  is 
working  with  are  progressing  and/or  how  he  is  modifying  his  treatment  practices  to  effect 
better  youth  progress. 

One  of  the  most  important  concepts  arising  from  a  team  approach  is  that  both 
teachers  and  Probation  personnel  be  trained  by  the  learning  C(Kirdinator  to  spend  part  of  their 
weekly  schedule  in  reviewing  and  evaluating  treatment  practices  (i.e.,  in  checking  the 
effectiveness  of  the  methods  that  they  use  in  dealing  with  students).  No  educational  program 
should  be  without  its  evaluative  aspects  This  effort  will  require  three  essential  components:  the 
development  of  adequate  measures  of  student  progress  (where  they  do  not  exist),  the  planning 
of  instructional  procedures  consistent  with  the  progress  measures,  and  the  systematic  revision 
of  instructional  procedures  on  the  basis  of  data  from  the  progress  measures.  This  topic  will  be 
treated  further  in  a  later  section  on  curriculum  development  and  evaluation. 
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Recommendations 

''Diagnostic-prescriptive''  teams  composed  of  camp  school  teachers  and  a 
l^obation  staff  member  should  be  organized  at  each  camp  for  the  purpose 
of  asse;>sing  student  needs,  developing  treatmetit  and/or  imtructicmal 
programs,  monitoring  student  progress  and  planning  for  the  students' 
reentry  in^o  the  community,, 

.A  'learning  coordinator  "  should  be  added  to  the  professional  staff  of  each 
camp.  The  coordinator  will  be  primarily  responsible  for  organizing  and 
monitoring  the  progress  oj  id  I  ''diagnostic-prescriptive**  team  activities., 

ASSESSMENT  OF  INDIVIDUALIZED 
STUDENT  NEEDS 


As  discussed  previously,  the  term  '^educational  need"  in  the  present  context  refers  to 
the  observed  difference  between  a  student's  typical  performance  pattern  with  respect  to  some 
educational  objective  at  a  given  time  and  the  performance  level  which  a  teacher  or  some  other 
person,  e.g.,  parent,  the  student  himself,  etc.,  hopes  he  will  achieve.  There  is  consensus  among 
members  of  the  Special  Schools  staff,  for  example,  that  most  of  the  students  need  to  learn  to 
read  better  and  faster,  need  to  learn  better  impulse  control,  need  to  learn  to  act  in  a  more 
responsible  manner  -  to  become  more  law  abiding,  etc. 

The  purpose  of  a  needs  assessment  system  is  to  obtain  the  information  required  in 
order  to  plan  an  effective  educational  program,  course  of  instruction,  set  of  learning  activities, 
etc.,  for  each  student..  Whether  with  retarded  or  advanced  students,  an  important  function  of 
needs  assessment  is  to  determine  what  a  student  needs  to  be  taught  next. 

The  data  collected  by  the  project  team  indicate  that  no  systematic  and  comprehensive 
appraisal  of  student  needs  is  performed  either  in  the  regular  schools  or  at  intake  -  that  existing 
assessment  procedures  are  inadequate  for  purposes  of  program  planning.  (Exceptions  can  be 
found  in  the  instance  of  a  number  of  experienced  instructors  who  do  their  own  student 
appraisals  for  their  own  instructional  purposes,  and  in  the  case  of  some  special  programs 
conducted  in  some  of  the  camps.) 

As  discussed  m  tht  context  of  the  camp  treatment  and  prescription  teams,  it  is 
recommended  that  needs  assessments  (i.e.,  student  appraisals)  be  done  cooperatively  by  the 
adults  who  work  with  a  given  student.  More  specifically,  it  is  recommended  that  the  first  two 
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or  three  weeks  of  a  student's  stay  in  camp  be  devoted  to  assessing  his  present  level  of  academic 
i»kills,  his  level  of  personal  competence,  e.g.,  impulse  control,  self-discipline,  work  habits, 
"prevocational  skills,"  etc.,  and  his  level  of  socialization,  e.g.,  his  willingness  to  take  direction, 
to  obey  camp  rules,  etc.  For  a  start,  he  will  be  placed  in  academic  courses  on  the  basis  of 
whatever  school  records  were  available,  while  his  teachers  spend  the  first  several  class  periods 
checking  his  proficiency  in  the  subjects  they  teac^,  finding  out  what  he  knows  and  what  he 
does  not  know.  Tliis  information  will  then  be  comnmnicated  to  the  diagnostic-treatment  team 
responsible  for  this  student.  On  the  basis  of  this  early  assessment,  the  student  will  be 
transferred,  \t  appropriate,  to  courses  which  are  more,  or  less,  advanced  than  his  first  tentative 
placement.,  A  student  will  also  be  observed  by  the  Probation  personnel,  and  data  about  his 
performance  on  work  details,  during  free  periods,  during  games,  and  in  other  normal  camp 
activities  will  be  recorded.  During  his  stay  at  a  camp,  a  student's  schedule  will  remain  flexible, 
in  that  changes  may  be  made  in  class  assigmneiits,  work  assignments,  etc.,  as  additional  data 
become  available  about  his  particular  needs  and  proficiencies.  The  object  of  changing  a 
student's  assignment  will  always  be  to  move  hini  into  a  structured  setting  where  he  can  learn 
and  experience  the  kind  of  satisfaction  that  can  accompany  learning. 

Recommendation 

11  le  first  two  to  three  uucks  following  a  \tudctit*s  assif^tinietit  to  camp 
slioiild  be  devoted  to  iisseS!:in^  student  needs  (i.e.^  academic,  social  and 
personal  needs  K  I'lie  ^'diagnostic-prescriptive*'  team  should  be  primarily 
responsible  for  the  assessment.^ 

INFORMATION  SYSTEM 

The   information   system   for  educational  programs  should  perform   two  major 
functions:, 

furnish  data  pertaining  to  planning  a  student's  program  and 

furnish  data  which  will  be  useful  in  the  evaluation  of  an  instructional 
program. 

Data  related  to  planning  a  student's  program  should  be  used  in  the  context  of  a  guide  to 
teachers  and  Probation  personnel  in  devising  or  selecting  instructional  programs  for  individual 
students  (i.e.,  to  determine  what  each  student  needs  to  learn  next).  Other  data,  properly 
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summarized  and  pertaining  to  progroni  effectiveness  measures,  should  be  used  to  assist  in  the 
evaluation  of  uistructional  programs. 

It  IS  apparent  from  the  study  that  the  first  concern  in  developing  an  information 
system  is  to  insure  that  data  necessary  to  planning  a  student  s  program  is  readily  available  and 
appropriately  updated.  As  discussed  in  Part  B,  a  significant  portion  of  student  files  do  not 
contain  information  such  as  test  scores  (e^^.,  reading,  math,  IQ,  etc.),  students'  academic 
program  prior  to  canip  placement  and  academic  history  prior  to  camp  placement.  Standard 
information  requirements  and  the  procedures  necessary  to  insure  that  the  required  data 
reaches  the  students'  files  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  should  be  developed  by  the 
Division  of  vSpecial  Schools.  It  may  be  advisable  to  prepare  a  standard  information  summary 
sheet  on  each  student. 

Data  specifications  and  procedures  for  entering  data  into  student  files  subsequent  to 
camp  placement  shcnrld  also  be  developed..  Data  generated  by  the  "diagnostic-prescriptive" 
team  will  be  utilized.  The  data  may  mclude,  for  example;  (1 )  a  student  record  which  shows  his 
progress,  completed  work  and  school  activities,  (2)  a  record  of  each  student's  level  of 
achievement  inamtained  by  each  tcac  her  on  the  students  under  his  direction  (this  record  could 
be  analogous  to  a  roll  book,  but  could  record  each  student's  level  of  achievement  rather  than  a 
letter  grade),  (3]  a  summary  record  which  summarizes  the  information  kept  by  teachers  and 
Probation  personnel. 

Although  the  need  to  insure  that  r*^"  proper  data  is  contained  m  all  students'  files  is 
most  urgent,  there  is  an  app.uent  need  for  a  comprehensive  management  information  system 
which  would  provide  summarized  decision-making  mformation  pertaming  to: 

generalized  student  needs 
.:     program  effectiveness. 

The  major  alternatives  concerning  the  development  and  operation  of  an  information 
system  relate  to  three  maj(jr  questions; 

What  information  should  be  reported? 
To  whom  should  information  be  reported? 
How  often  should  information  be  reported? 
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The  type  o{  information  reported  should  relate  to  one  of  several  categories.  These 
categories  include  general  infonnation  (e.g.,  age,  rage,  nature  of  the  offer.se,  etc.),  student 
needs,  the  degree  ot  progress  m  meeting  the  (measurable)  educational  treatment  goals,  and  the 
disposition  (e.g.,  school  placement,  job  placement,  CYA  referral,  etc.)  of  students  at  the 
conclusion  of  intensive  aftercare.. 

The  basis  for  determining  what  information  should  be  provided  to  the  various 
elements  of  Special  Schools  should  be  based  on  a  responsibility  concept.  That  is,  each  element 
should  receive  summarized  information  which  directly  bears  on  the  status  or  performance  of 
that  element..  For  example,  a  camp  school  principal  will  require  information  related  to  the 
needs  oi  students  entering  his  camp  and  the  performance  of  his  camp  in  meeting  measurable 
educational  treatment  goals. 

Recommendations 

I'hc  Division  of  Special  Schools  should  ilcvelop  standardized  student 
in  formation  reiiuirenients,  standard  forms,  and  standard  procedures  to 
insure  that  all  required  data  is  placed  />/  each  student's  files  on  a  timely 
l)asis. 

rite  Division  of  Special  Schools  should  develop  a  master  plan  for  a 
mafiagement  information  system  which  would  provide  summarized  data 
fwrtaminjf  to  generalized  student  needs  and  program  effectiveness.^ 
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Hi  ^  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


This  section  presents  recoinmendations  concerning  the  educational  programs  offered 
at  the  camp  schools. 

BASIC  SKILLS 

Based  an  the  findings  ()f  the  study,  the  most  critical  academic  deficiencies  common  to 
most  students  m  detention  facilities  are  basic  skills  in  reading  and  math.  (See  Part  B, 
Section  Iff).  This  indicates  that  the  Special  Schools  could  best  serve  the  needs  of  its  student 
population  by  emphasizing  remedial  instructions  in  basic  skills. 

The  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code  Section  858  requires  that  the  operations  of  the 
Special  Schools  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  as  that  for  a  regular  school.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  the  intent  of  the  code  is  to  assure  the  confined  juveniL^  a  relative  equality  in 
educational  opportunities.  If  this  assumption  is  correct,  this  section  of  the  code  should  present 
no  barrier  to  shifting  the  emphasis  to  remedial  instruction.  In  fact,  by  concentrating  on  basic 
skills,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  student  would  be  better  prepared  to  reenter  the  regular  schools 
or  to  continue  his  educational  growth.: 

In  reshaping  the  education  programs  to  be  responsive  to  the  identified  needs  in  basic 
skills,  It  IS  necessary  to  recognize  the  very  real  differences  between  regular  schools  and  camp 
schools.  It  appears  that  many  of  the  programs  found  in  the  camp  schools  have  been  based  on 
existing  regular  school  programs.  In  addition,  teaching  techniques,  course  material,  text  books, 
etc.  used  in  the  public  school  system  are  often  not  compatible  with  the  unique  needs  of  the 
camp  school  population..  For  example,  a  common  complaint  from  both  educators  and  students 
IS  that  the  textual  materials  used  in  remedial  classes  do  not  contribute  to  student  interest  or 
motivation.  That  is,  a  wori.  experienced  16-year-old  from  the  inner  city  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  exhibit  interest       typical  fourth  grade  reading  text. 

In  addition,  since  the  lack  of  reading  skills  is  so  widespread  in  the  camp  schools,  the 
textual  materials  used  in  other  courses  arc  quite  often  beyond  the  student's  ability  to  read  and 
comprehend.  For  example,  a  boy  vitally  interested  in  auto  mechanics  may  be  completely 
frustrated  by  his  inability  to  read  the  car  manual.:  Given  his  desire  and  need  to  know,  a 


simplified  manual  would  provide  an  optimum  medium  for  him  to  improve  his  skills  in  reading 
as  well  as  m  auto  mechanics.  There  appears  to  be  a  great  opportunity  to  instruct  in  other  areas 
through  the  reading  course  n.aterial. 

Most  educational  specialists  agree  that,  despite  the  intensity  of  need,  it  is  seldom 
effective  to  concentrate  all  effort  on  one  or  two  subjects/courses.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  remedial  education  of  students  with  short  attention  spans.  If  the  entire  school  day  were 
devoted  solely  to  reading  and  math,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  student  would  not  be  able  to 
sustam  interest  or  motivation  after  a  given  time  of  exposure.  Beyond  that  time,  the 
effectiveness  would  dimmish  rapidly,  thus  degrading  the  entire  program. 

A  more  appropriate  approach  world  be  to  limit  the  amount  of  remedial  instructional 
time  to,  say,  2!/2  to  3  hours  per  day  aiul  f,;  round  out  the  school  day  with  courses  such  as 
driver's  education,  health  and  safety,  or  one  or  more  of  the  required  courses  for  GED  or  high 
school  diplomas.:  These  additional  courses  should  be  structured  at  a  level  commensurate  with 
the  skills  of  the  student:  that  is.  the  text,  teaching  materials,  etc.  should  reflect  the  reading 
ability  of  the  remedial  studtMit  and  thereby  support  the  remedial  program. 

Traditionally,  a  primary  factor  m  remedial  courses  is  a  high  teacher/pupil  ratio.  It  is 
generally  accepted  that  the  higher  the  ratio,  the  more  effective  the  program.  A  1:5  or  1 :6  ratio 
is  often  cited  as  desirable  and  practical  for  individualization  purposes  and  within  reason..  To 
expand  the  program  to  cover  80%  of  the  student  population  while  maintaining  a  1:6  ratio 
would  require  the  addition  of  a  number  of  basic  skills  teachers.  Budget  and  facility  constraints 
may  make  this  a  difficult  goal  to  achieve.;  The  state-of-the-art  in  teaching  techniques  and 
equipment  has  expanded  rapidly  in  recent  years.  These  techniques  should  be  evaluated  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  and  cost  compared  to  the  higher  teacher/pupil  ratio. 

The  current  Title  1  Basic  Skills  Program  has  proven  to  be  highly  effective.  It  is, 
however,  limited  to  only  i  portion  of  the  school  population.  The  criteria  for  participation  in 
this  Federally  funded  program  are  not  necessarily  responsive  to  student  needs.  A  large  number 
of  students  are  precluded  who  vitally  need  improvement  in  their  reading  skills.  Without  these 
basic  skills,  the  effectiveness  of  all  other  educational  offerings  is  degraded. 

Another  factor  affecting  the  remedial  program  is  the  difference  in  basic  skills 
deficiencies  between  boys  and  girls.  The  incidence  of  reading  deficiencies  three  or  more  levels 
below  grade  level  is  not  as  pronounced  for  girls  (34.1%  of  girl  students  as  compared  with 


75.4%  of  boy  students).  However,  \n  matli,  boys  and  girls  both  have  a  high  incidence  of 
deficiency  (boys  86,4%,  girls  7^>.()%)..  This  inuicates  that  remedial  programs  for  boys'  camps 
will  differ  somewhat  from  the  girls'  canips  in  that  less  emphasis  on  reading  is  required  at  Las 
Palmas  School  for  Girls, 

Recomniei)dations 

Bitiic  sk'ill*;  pnxi^riuns  \lionUl  receive  the  top  priority  in  all  cdtnp 
cdtu  ittiotutl  pro<i(rinns\  tiiL<ic  <hilL  proj^raui^  currently  operating  under 
Title  /  jnndimf  !ilionid  be  cxpufidai  at  County  cost  if  twcessary,  to 
iiulude  dll  .<tfulent<  rejdin^  three  or  more  levels  below  f^rade  level  with 
particular  empluisis  on  students  readim^  below  sixth  <i^rade  level.. 

lext  materials  in  renwdial  r/avx'N*  should  be  oriented  toward  af(e  if itcrest. 

Text  materials  used  in  other  cLi^^es  should  be  adajyted  to  reflect  the  lower 
reading  .skills  exhibited  by  the  catup  population. 

I'lOuLs  y^liould  he  ifiade  available  to  seek  out  ami  purcliase,^  or  develof), 
reading  materials  more  responsive  to  identified  need^^  and  interests  of 
current  and  projected  ^tiideut  population.  Textbooks  should  not  be 
limited  to  those  on  hand  iiml  purchased  by  the  State  if,  indeed,  they  do 
not  serve  the  jyurjyo'ie  of  the  Special  Schools  fyrogranis. 

leacherl pupil  ratios  in  basic  skills  classes'  hould  be  exjylored  to  determine 
the  most  effective  and  practical  ratio  patterns  for  best  result s.^ 

ihe    proportion    of    the   school  it  ay   devoted    to   intensive  remedial 
in<truction  diotild  be  limiteil  to  2h  to  3  hours  per  day.: 

The  inventory  of  books  tnamtained  in  the  cafup  libraries  should  be 
reevaluated  ni  terms  of  student  interest.  Clanips  shouUl  be  allowed 
discretionary  funds  to  purcliase  paperbacks  appropriate  to  the  camp 
population  to  motivate  an  iticreiKcd  interest  in  reiiding.  These  paperbacks 
should  be  considered  basically  expendable,  with  little  control  exercised 
over  their  use  by  teachers. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND 
GED  PROGRAMS 

The  wii.phasis  on  ba^ic  skills  ecommended  above  is  not  intended  to  infer  that  Special 
Schools  should  discontinue  their  regular  high  school  curriculum  leading  to  either  a  high  school 
or  GED  diploma.  It  is  recognized  that  many  students  in  the  camps  are  within  the  legal  school 
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age  or  plan  to  complete  therr  high  school  education  upon  release..  The  academic  courses  leading 
to  a  diploma  or  GEO  must  be  nunntaincJ  to  provide  ecjual  educational  opportunity  under  law. 

While  regular  academic  courses  should  be  available,  they  should  be  restricted  to  those 
students  who  have  a  demonstrated  capability  in  at  least  reading  and  writing.  For  students 
incapable  of  performing  ne;ir  grade  level,  it  may  be  postulated  that  emphasis  on  remedial 
programs  in  the  camp  school  may  better  prepare  them  for  regular  school  curriculum  rather 
than  imposing  a  regular  curriculum  upon  them  during  their  stay  at  the  juvenile  camp.  Since  it 
IS  not  reasonable  to  devote  the  full  school  day  to  basic  skills  (see  recommendations  on  basic 
skills),  sonic  required  courses  should  be  selected  to  round  out  the  school  day. 

Recommendations 

Ke^rular  hi^h  school  and  CUD  pn\^riinL<  \houU  he  n'tutued  hut  restricted 
to  tliosc  <tudetits  with  the  dcniotistrated potential  to  iK*rform  successfully 
in  the  pro<ifrani. 

A  .\tudy  should  he  conducted  to  determine  what  courses  from  tlie  regular 
high  school  curriculum  sliould  he  adapted  jor  \t'tdents  in  the  remedial 
I  hasic  skills)  program. 

Optional  high  <chool  courses  now  included  in  camp  <chool  curriculum 
should  he  reexamined  to  determine  their  relevance  and  appropriateness 
for  the  eatup  school  population. 

PREVOCATIONAL  TRAINING 
AND  GUIDANCE 

If  vocational  training  is  dcfmed  as  the  range  of  programs  designed  to  enable 
individuals  to  secure  and  hold  jobs  coiiimensurate  with  their  '^nlities  and  interests,  it  is 
apparent  that  there  are  two  major  elements  of  vocational  training  which  are  needed.  The  fi^st 
element  is  technical  in  nature  in  that  it  provides  the  specific,  technical  skills  required  in  a 
particular  occupation  (e.g.,  auto  body  repair,  bookkeeping,  welding,  barbering,  .tc).  The 
second  element  of  vocational  training,  called  prcvocatioiial  guidance,  js  less  technical  in  nature 
in  that  its  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  job  market  .ind  with  skills  needed  to 
enter  the  world  of  work..  Prevocational  training  and  guidance  has  several  major  areas  of 
contc  n..  It  consists  of  acquainting  students  witli  the  concept  of  a  business  enterprise  or  public 
agency  and  the  role  of  management,  labor,  labor  unions,  and  civil  servants.  It  should  explore 
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the  job  market  with  cmpJ^asis  on  the  available  jobs,  training  programs,  and  trade  school 
opportunities,  the  rates  of  pay  for  various  occupations,  the  promotion  and/or  career 
possibilities  for  various  occupations,  and  the  requisite  educational  requirements.  It  should  help 
the  student  develop  an  assessment  of  his  interests,  abilities  and  limitations.  The  student  should 
learn  the  skills  required  to  seek  a  job  (e.g.,  interviewing  with  prospective  employers, 
completing  application  forms,  applying  for  a  Social  Security  card,  etc.  And  lastly  the  student 
should  become  aware  of  some  of  the  general  requirements  in  seeking  and  holding  a  job  (e.g., 
punctuality,  the  skills  of  following  written  and  oral  directions,  positive  response  to  criticism  of 
one*s  work,  etc.). 

The  study  findings  demonstrate  that  prevocational  training  is  second  in  priority  to 
reading  and  other  basic  skills.  It  should  be  recognized  that  the  job  market  for  any  high  school 
age  youth  is  extremely  limited  regardless  of  his  background.  While  it  is  desirable  to  prepare  a 
youth  for  entry  into  a  given  profession,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  degree  of  success  in  specific  job 
tr.nning  would  be  impressive.  Further  a  majority  of  the  students  have  little  awareness  of  their 
own  aptitudes  and  skills,  and  even  less  knowledge  of  what  may  be  required  by  the  various 
trades  or  professions. 

It  is  more  practical  to  assume  that  a  youth  released  from  the  camps  will  need  further 
schooling  or  job  training  before  he  is  adequately  prepared  to  embark  on  a  given  career.  The 
most  pressing  need  for  this  type  of  student  is  to  become  aware  of  the  various  job  opportunities 
available  to  him.  the  skills  required,  what  he  can  expect  and  what  will  be  expected  of  him  so 
that  he  can  make  a  reasonable  choice  among  alternatives.  As  this  choice  will  doubtlessly  affect 
his  ability  to  stay  out  of  further  trouble  and  become  a  contributing  member  of  society,  career 
guidance  and  counseling  should  be  emphasized. 

If  an  individual  h;is  good  work  habits,  is  able  to  follow  directions,  take  criticism,  etc., 
lie  can  usually  learn  the  specific  skills  he  needs  on  the  job.  This  proposition  would  appear  to  be 
particulariy  true  for  most  of  the  entry  level  jobs  to  which  students  from  the  Special  Schools 
would  be  going.  If  an  mdividual  does  not  have  good  work  habits,  or  cannot  tolerate  the  kind  of 
supervision  he  will  encounter  m  a  particular  occupation,  he  will  not  be  able  to  keep  a  job,  even 
though  he  has  some  of  the  technical  skills  it  requires.;  Second,  because  of  their  age,  a  large 
portion  of  the  Special  Schoofs'  students  will  be  returning  to  the  regular  schools  rather  than 
going  to  jobs..  The  same  general  habits,  attitudes  and  skills  which  are  needed  for  doing  well  on 
a  job  are  also  needed  for  success  in  school. 
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To  endorse  prcvocanonal  training  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  successful  vocational 
courses  currently  operating  such  as  auto  repair  be  discarded.  Since  these  courses  are  Hkely  to 
be  intrinsically  interesting  to  students  and  fulfill  a  practical  need,  teachers  of  vocational 
subjects  and  basic  skills  should  combine  tiieir  efforts.  In  s.^me  instances,  an  opportunity  to 
work  in  an  auto  shop,  for  example,  will  provide  students  with  the  added  incentive  to  learn  to 
read.  Conceivably »  some  remedial  reading  materials  developed  around  the  topic  of  auto 
mechanics  would  be  particularly  helpful.: 

Recommendations 

l^cvocatiotial  truining  ami  gnuluucv  and  career  plammig  .diouU  be 
iLSKiiffU'il  ti  /iiij/i  priority,  svcoml  only  to  basic  skills. 

a,  Prcwn  ational  proj^rams  should  be  developed  which  will  foster  an 
under standiHj^  of  and  appreciation  for  the  world  of  work.  The 
programs  should  familarizc  students  with  the  types  of  jobs  available 
09i  the  job  market,  skill  reiiuiremefits,  and  union  membership 
requirvmcntsi.,  1  he  course  should  be  designed  to  help  a  student 
select  a  skill  or  profession  around  which  lie  may  develop  his  career 
plauK.^ 

h.  Cuulancc  ami  counseling  duudd  be  provided  on  obtaining  and 
holdnig  a  job,  mcluditig  possibly  a  workshop  on  filling  out 
applicatunK.  job  interview  technicpies,  dress  and  appearance, 
attendance,  i*nd  the  expectation  of  employers.  This  program  should 
be  mandatory  for  senior  students. ^ 

c.  Working  level  rcpre<entatives  of  private  industry,  civU  service  (e.g., 
fire  department)  and  the  military  should  be  invited  to  speak  to 
students  periodically  about  their  respective  job  areas  to  instruct 
and  motivate  <tudent  ititerest. 

</..  /bi  aggressive  program  should  he  initiated  to  involve  private  sector 
employers  in  hiring  and  trainmg  appn^ntices  from  Special  Schools. 
Programs  such  as  the  .Sear<  Auto  Division,  Standard  Station,  Inc. 
should  he  pursued  and  expanded  to  other  major  employers  in  the 
area. 

Career  I  vocational  specialists  .diould  be  retained  by  Special  Schools  to 
develop  and  conduct  the  prevocational  training  program  described  in  a. 
and  h.  above.  Current  vocational  teachers  may,  with  appropriate 
instructions,  be  used  in  this  role. 
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A  work  vxpcnvficv  specialist  sUouhl  be  added  at  the  administrative  level  to 
coordinate  the  pros^ram  afnou{f  canip<  ami  to  identify  and  contact  sources 
for  c.  and  d.  above,  tie  should  aLo  be  respoftsible  for  publicizing  the 
program  and  its  industrial  [hirticipiUi(<. 

WORK  STUDY  PROGRAMS 

The  firc  suppression  work  programs  at  Camps  Miller  and  Rockey  and  the  landscapii^ 
and  road  work  program  at  Carnp  Afflcrbnugh  are  intended  to  provide  senior  boys  the 
opportunity  to  learn  a  job  skill  and  to  develop  positive  attitudes  toward  work.  According  to 
the  study  findmgs.  however,  there  is  no  cvidcnte  to  surest  that  the  skiik  learned  in  the  fire 
suppression  programs  are  helpful  in  getting  a  job  upon  release.  Further,  most  of  the  boys  in  the 
program  have  identifiable  educational  deficiencies  that  cannot  be  eliminated  through  evenir^ 
or  part-time  attendance  in  class.  There  is  also  the  legal  and  moral  problem  of  using  minor 
wards  of  the  court  in  (>otenti.il  risk  activities. 

As  these  programs  are  the  res)>{>tisibihty  of  the  Probation  Department  in  conjunction 
with  the  Forestry  [X-partment  (Clamps  Miller  and  Rockey)  and  Department  of  P^ks  and 
Recreation  (Clamp  Afflerbaugh).  a  detailed  evaluation  was  outside  the  scope  of  this  study. 
Insofar  as  these  programs  do  involve  part-time  education,  the  project  team  reviewed  these 
programs  only  in  terms  of  their  impact  <m  the  educational  process. 

From  an  educat^^r  viewpoint.,  given  the  educational  deficiencies,  the  senior  ward  who 
does  not  plan  to  return  to  school  nonetheless  needs  remedial  instruction  in  education  programs 
oriented  to  basic  practical  everyday  needs.  To  survive  on  the  outside,  it  is  more  important  that 
he  be  able  to  read,  have  some  knowledge  of  basic  arithmetic,  and  possibly  obtain  his  driver's 
license,  than  it  is  for  him  to  learn  how  to  fight  forest  fires.  Fire  suppression  is  a  rather  limited 
field  and  obtaining  employment  usually  requires  that  the  applicant  pass  a  Civil  Service 
Examination..  Without  basic  skills,  this  could  prove  very  difficult. 

')n  the  Dasis  of  an  admittedly  peripheral  evaluation,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  project 
team  that  the  ward  could  obtain  more,  and  possibly  better,  vocational  training  and  guidance  in 
the  educational  programs  recommende<i  previously.  It  is  the  position  of  the  project  team  that 
the  camp  school  may  present  the  last  opportunity  for  a  senior  boy  to  resolve  his  educational 
handicaps  and  that  this  is  an  infinitely  more  important  accomplishment  with  greater  impact  on 
the  future  life  of  the  ward  than  the  current  work/study  programs. 
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Recommendations 

The  current  workUtmly  programs  should  be  phased  out  or  ut  leasi 
dcemphasized,  particidarly  in  cases  where  the  ward  is  three  or  more  levels 
below  j^rade  lei*el  in  biKic  skills.. 

If  work/ study  pro^iirams  are  retained,  they  should  be  oriefited  solely 
toward  trades  or  skilU  in  which  the  ward  cotdd  reasonably  be  exftected  to 
work  upon  releiKe,  based  on  a  market  and  labor  supply  study.. 

.  Uiy  program  in  which  the  ward  works  full  time  shouUl  have  provisions  for 
compensation  payable  upon  release  from  cofnp.  Pay  rates  <kould  reflect 
the  market  value  of  sen'ices  less  a  reasonable,  proportionate  charge  for 
nnnn  a9ul  (H}ard  during  confinements, 

OTHER  NEW  OR 
EXPANDED  PROGRAMS 

In  conjunction  with  the  curriculum  development  program  described  in  the  proceeding 
section,  programs  identitied  in  the  needs  assessment  (Part  B,  Section  III)  should  be  initiated  or 
cxpancfcd.  For  example,  driver's  education,  health  and  safety  (drug  abuse«  sex  education.  V-D., 
etc)  should  be  available  at  all  camps  for  ail  students.  While  these  courses  partially  exist  to 
some  extent  in  some  of  the  tamps,  students  stated  that  in  some  cases  the  courses  were  full  or 
for  some  reason  tl  ey  were  not  assigned  to  these  classes. 

Drivers'  education  was  universally  desired  by  all  students  except  those  who  had 
already  completed  the  course  in  regular  sch<>()l  and/or  already  had  a  driver's  license.  There  can 
be  little  question  in  an  auto-oriented  society  that  this  is  a  very  practical,  relevant  course  of 
instruction,  it  should  be  noted  that  driving  instructors  from  a  variety  of  school  districts 
throughout  the  State  are  enlarging  their  programs  to  include  bicycle  and  motor  bike 
instruction..  This  expansion  is  based  on  the  current  trend  to  develop  other  modes  of  personal 
transportarion.  In  fact,  some  elements  of  program  expansion  are  eligible  for  Federal  funding 
through  the  Department  of  Transportarion.  For  example,  during  June  1973  a  Statewide 
workshop  for  instructors  was  funded  to  provide  training  in  motor  bike  operations  and 
regulations. 

In  view  of  the  rapidly  rising  incidence  of  V.D.  and  narcotics/drugs  usage  across  the 
nation,  every  student  should  be  provided  with  a  course  of  instruction  m  these  subjects. 
Recognizing  that  the  .school  population  of  juvenile  detention  camps  are  probably  better  versed 
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in  the  "street  knowledge"  of,  for  example,  drug  usage  than  their  teachers,  the  t  mphasts  should 
be  placed  on  the  physical  consequences  and  awareness  of  the  pcvr  pressures  which  often  lead 
to  use  and  possible  addiction.  There  are  a  number  of  such  courses  developed  and  tested  which 
could  be  adapted  for  camp  school  use,, 

Reco  mmen  dar  i  o  n 

All  camps  should  have  the  resources  to  provUle  driver  education  and 
luwlth  education  courses  (includiuf  druj^  abuse,  sex  education  and  WD  J 
for  id!  students  whose  needs  assessment  atul  treatment  program  indicate 
f/iM  lis  appropriate. 


CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  EVALUATION 


For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  curriculum  development  is  perceived  to  have  two 
major  elements:  (1)  selecting  the  whole  body  of  courses  making  up  the  educational  program, 
and  (2)  developing  the  individual  coarse  of  study  for  each  course  within  the  total  curriculum. 
The  first  element  is  basically  a  policy  decision  based  on  needs  analysis  within  the  framework  of 
organizational  and  budgetary  constraints.  This  element  is  discussed  in  the  context  of  the 
individual  educational  programs  (i.e.,  high  school  and  CED  programs). 
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Inten-iews  with  the  teaching  staff  show  that  the  camp  school  teacher  basically  looks 
coward  the  central  administration  of  Special  Schools  for  guidance  in  the  development  of  their 
course  of  study.;  Concommitantly,  they  are  highly  desirous  of  being  consulted  and  involved  in 
course  development.  Theie  is  a  concerted  effort  underway  to  formally  document  the  existing 
courses  being  offered  at  camp  schools.  This  is  a  critical  first  step  in  maintaining  a  responsive, 
effective  curriculum.  It  is  recognized  that  each  course  offering  anu  the  overall  curriculum  must 
be  structured  and  coordinated;  it  must  be  monitored;  it  must  be  periodically  evaluated;  and  it 
must  be  revised  and  updated  as  appropriate.  This  implies  measurable  course  objectives,  staff 
involvement,  and  dedication  to  the  goal  of  providing  optimum  educational  opportunities  for 
the  camp  .school  student. 

It  was  understood  that  the  administration  of  the  Special  Schools  is  acutely  aware  of 
these  requirements  and  is  proceeding  along  these  lines  as  rapidly  as  possible  within  their 
budgetary  limitations.  A  practical  approach  to  expediting  this  program  may  be  to  draw  on  the 
services  of  available  curriculum  specialists  in  the  Special  Education  program  who  are  especially 
skilled  in  dealing  with  students  with  special  problems. 


Recommendations 


SfH'cidl  Schools  Division  shouUI  pLuv  a  hi^h  priority  ofi  establiJiing  a 
fornuil  curriculum  ilcivlopmcrit  Ufut  evaluation  proj^rarn. 

Instructional  systcfns  personnel  from  the  County's  Division  of  Special 
lUlucatioti  and  personnel  in  the  County  ' <  Division  of  Curricuhm  and 
histructiofial  Scrvu  cs  should  be  utilized  in  tlw  curriadum  developmefit 
and  evaluation  effort  to  the  extent  practical  particularly  in  the  initial 
ilcveloptnent  pha<e. 


TEACHING  MATERIALS 
AND  TECHNIQUES 

Traditionally,  camp  schools  have  been  operated  much  like  regular  schools.  Teaching 
materials  such  as  tcxtb(M>ks  arc  selected  from  the  list  adopted  and  printed  by  the  State  which 
are  less  expensive  and  create  less  problem  in  procurement.  Unfortunately,  these  textbooks 
have  been  developed  with  the  ^\iverage"  pupil  in  mind,  and,  in  many  cases,  have  little 
connection  with  the  unique  needs  of  the  camp  school  student. 

The  same  is  true  for  teaching  methods.  Most  of  the  teachers  in  camp  schools  have 
been  recruited  from  the  public  school  system.  Prior  to  joining  the  camp  schools,  many  of  these 
teachers  had  been  in  regular  schools  long  enough  to  deveh)p  their  individual  styles  of  teaching 
directly  based  on  the  student  characterrstics  of  the  public  schools. 

There  is,  of  course,  some  degree  of  student  similarity,  particularly  with  the  low 
income  or  inner  city  school.  There  are  more  differences  than  similarities,  however,  in  the 
highly  structured,  rigidly  controlled  envronment  of  the  camp  ^.thool  and  in  the  educational 
needs  of  confined  juvenile  offenders.  These  differences  arc  readily  apparent  in  the  increased 
need  in  camp  school  of  repetition  and  review  of  course  material,  the  relative  small  amount  of 
student  achievement  that  can  be  expected,  the  generally  low  level  of  educational  attainment 
previous  to  assignment  to  camp  and  because  students  enter  and  leave  camp  schools  throughout 
the  year.  In  addition,  **homcwork"  is  seldom  assigned  in  camp  schools.  This  implies  that  all 
study  or  course  assignments  must  be  completed  in  the  classroom,  thereby  effectively 
decreasing  the  amount  of  classroom  instructional  time. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  experimental  projects  conducted  at  the  various  camp 
schools  involvmg  such  teaching  techniques  as  team  teaching  and  the  use  of  teaching  aides 
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and/or  volunteers  Tfie  effectiveness  of  these  programs  has  not  been  formally  evaluated  and 
documented:  therefore,  no  conclusions  or  recommendations  have  been  included  on  their 
adoption  for  use.- 

Although  the  state-of-the-art  m  teaching  equipment  has  expanded  rapidly  in  the  past 
several  years,  there  are  seldom  enough  funds  available  to  either  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the 
alternative  techniques,  or  to  purchase  the  basic  equipment.  Teachers  are  forced  to  **makedo" 
with  available  and  often  outmoded  equipment. 

These  are  very  difficult  problems  to  solve,  particularly  those  which  require  increased 
expenditures.  Although  solutions  to  cJunitiofi  problems  exist  in  varying  degrees  of 
effectiveness,  very  few  school  districts  have  been  able  to  obtam  budgets  which  they  consider 
sufficient  for  these  purposes.  Establishing  priorities  for  the  available  funds  is  the  only  recourse. 
This  means  that  many  needed  programs,  personnel,  facilities  and  materials  must  be  eliminated 
or  postponed,  thereby  diminishing  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  educational  component.. 

Recommendations 

Ihc  SfH  ciiil  Scfiools  Division  sliould  orient  its  tcxtiuil  material  toward  the 
capuhilitic.<  and  interest  U  irl  oj  its  ^tiidenty  (sec  recommendations  tinder 
Basic  Shill<  I 

(JiL<srootn  lesson  plan.s  should  be  developed  in  diort-term  modular 
leammff  pachii{ies  to  accommodate  the  constafit  turnover  of  students  in 
the  camp  school  classe<. 

Teaching  techniijuo  in  camp  schools  should  he  adapted  to  the  dominant 
learning  styL^  as  specijied  by  the  prescriptive  treatment  teams  in  their 
needs  assessment.. 

Teaching  tecliniipies  such  its  team  teaclnnif,  use  of  teaching 
aides  I  volunteers  should  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages.,  'Vho<e  that  are  cost/benefit  effective  diould  be  adopted. 

The  Special  Schools  Divisiofi  and  Ihobatton  Department  should  jointly 
develop  procedures'  to  effectively  coordinate  the  use  of  aides,  volunteers, 
etc.; 
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IV  -  PRE-  AND  POSTRELEASE 

The  tninsition  period  between  .1  student's  release  from  camp  and  his  return  to  the 
community  ih  critical.:  The  released  ward  is  often  confronted  with  problems  beyond  his  ability 
to  resolve.:  In  a  number  of  mstances,  regular  schools  are  not  enthusiastic  about  receiving  a 
former  problem  student  and  devote  little  energy  to  integrating  the  student  into  the  system.  In 
some  cases,  the  returning  student  is  placed  indiscriminately  without  regard  to  his  needs  and 
abilities.  Both  students  and  aftercare  counselors  report  a  variety  of  problems  during  this  period 
that  can  result  m  an  overwhelming  sense  of  frustration  and  futility  for  the  released  student. 

One  ot  the  problems  reported  was  the  lack  of  information  available  to  the  receiving 
sch(K)l  on  the  background  of  the  student.  For  example,  a  camp  school  teacher  may  grade  a 
student  highly  to  motivate  liim  and  to  reflect  lii.s  progress  and  industry.  It  may  not,  however, 
reflect  his  relative  ability  among  regular  schiK)l  peers.:  When  he  is  placed  according  to  his  camp 
school  grades,  he  may  once  agam  fail  or  see  his  grades  drop  considerably.  This  can  result  in  a 
feeling  (»f  persecution  and  resentment  and.  in  a  few  instances,  has  led  to  the  student's  dropping 
out  of  school  completely. 

There  is  little  coonln^aUou  of  the  effort  in  the  camps  to  prepare  a  student  for 
returning  to  his  community^  Nor  is  there  any  coordination  between  camp  schools  and  regular 
schools  concerning  the  released  student.  .School  transcripts  are  forwarded  and  from  that  point 
the  camp  schools'  responsibility  ceases.:  It  is  important  tc  note,  however,  that  a  few  camp 
school  teachers  on  their  own  tiiiu'  and  initiative  have  met  with  the  receiving  school  and  with 
the  aftercare  counselor  to  assist  in  placing  the  student  in  an  appropriate  level. 

Aftercare  counselors  report  difficulties  in  discussing  educational  factors  with  school 
administrators.  They  are  often  unable  to  state  in  precise  educational  terms  the  status, 
problems,  learning  and  study  habits  of  the  returning  ward.  Accordingly,  the  receiving  school 
administrator  more  often  than  not  has  only  the  statistical  school  transcript  upon  which  to  base 
his  judgment  on  the  appropriate  program  for  the  student. 

Many  of  the  questions  related  to  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  Special  Schools 
programs  cannot  be  answered  on  the  basis  of  historical  information  on  student  success  after 
release,  simply  because   these  data  do  not  exist.  Special  Schools  have  little  follow-up 
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informanon  upon  winch  to  base  an  objective  evaluation  of  their  programs.  Li^  !e  information 
Ks  provided  nor  fed  back  to  vSpccial  Schools  on,  for  example,  how  many  former  camp  students 
complete  high  school  or  obtam  employment  in  the  field  of,  or  as  a  result  of,  vocational 
training  received  at  camp.  To  properly  evaluate  the  effectiveness  or  relevance  of  camp  school 
programs,  this  type  of  mformation  is  mandatory.: 

To  ameliorate  these  transition  problems,  several  alternative  approaches  were 
considered.  One  approach  was  to  involve  the  Probation  Aftercare  counselor  more  deeply  v^dth 
the  educational  factors.  This  does  not  appear  practical  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  caseload  and 
the  amount  cA  time  and  effort  rc\|uired  to  orient  Probation  Department  personnel. 

A  more  pragmatic  approach  would  be  to  establish  Educational  Aftercare  Counselors 
who  would  have  four  major  functions: 

Coordinate  with  the  cainp  treatment  team 
Coordinate  with  Probation  Aftercare  per  onnel 
Coordinate  youth's  entry  nito  public  school 

Periodically  monitor  and  repf)rt  progress  back  to  Special  Schools. 

During  the  last  month  of  the  youth's  camp  assignment,  the  Educational  Aftercare  counselor 
would  communicate  with  the  treatment  team  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
student's  background  and  his  educational  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Upon  release,  the 
counselor  would  accompany  the  youth  to  the  public  school,  confer  with  school  personnel,  and 
insure  that  the  youth  is  registered  m  an  appropriate  academic  and/or  vocational  program  at  the 
proper  grade  level..  (Contact  with  the  public  school  regarding  a  student's  enrollment  could 
commence  before  the  student  is  released  and  meetings  with  the  sch(X)l  could  be  arranged 
during  the  student's  last  •furlough.")  The  counselor  would  check  with  the  public  school  and 
the  youth  about  the  progress  and  degree  of  adjustment  that  is  being  made  during  the  first 
several  months  after  his  release..  Throughout  the  transition  phase,  the  Educational  Aftercare 
counselor  would  coordinate  his  activities  with  the  appropriate  Probation  Aftercare  personnel. 

In  addition,  the  counselor  would  track  and  report  the  academic  record  of  the  student 
while  in  public  school  or,  if  the  student  leaves  thq  school  system,  would  follow  his  activities 
through  the  Probation  Aftercare  counselor  as  long  as  the  student  is  in  Aftercare.  This  type  of 
information  should  then  be  included  as  part  of  the  Information  System  recommended  in 
^     Part  C,  Section  II.: 
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If  the  limited  resources  of  Special  Schools  preclude  the  establishment  of  such  a 
•'Homeward  Bound  '  program  ami  the  manitammg  of  Educational  Aftercare  counselors,  the 
remaining  alternative  is  for  Special  Schools  to  initiate  more  and  better  liaison  and  coordination 
with  the  public  schools  and  with  community  agencies  who  might  assist  in  this  effort.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  that  this  alternative  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  resolve  the  problems. 

Recommendations 

'\  coniprclictusivc  transition  proj^ram  should  be  developed  wliicli  specifies 
and  inte^^ratci^  the  activities  of  the  appropriate  cam f>  school  personnel  and 
aftercare  persofinel  *i  pre  par  in  individual  students  to  reenter  the  public 
school  <y<teni  andlor  the-  connnunity. 

Lducatiofial  \jtercare  counselors  <liould  then  be  retained  by  the  Special 
Schools  Division  to  facilitate  the  transition  of  the  student  to  public 
schooh  by  becoiunii^  familiar  with  the  student's  back<i^round  and 
educational  stren{fth<  ami  ireakne<ses,^  meeting  with  public  school 
officials.^  and  nuniitorin^  the  <tudetit\<  educational  progress  in  public 
school. 
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This  section  is  addressed  to  the  operational  management  rather  than  management 
structure  and  system  policy  as  discussed  in  Section  II,  Key  Decisions.  The  scope  of  the  study 
for  the  management  element  was  limued  to  Special  Schools  Division;  therefore,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  evaluate  the  operational  procedures  of  the  Probation  Department  except  in  those 
areas  when  they  had  an  impact  on  the  operations  of  the  Special  Schools  Division. 

Although  all  facets  of  the  Special  Schools  operations  were  reviewed,  emphasis  was 
ph.ced  on  only  those  procedures  which  constrained  the  system  or  did  not  adequately  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  student.:  There  were  a  number  of  operational  areas  that  proved  to  be 
functioning  effectively  and  were,  therefore,  not  included  in  this  discussion.  There  were  also 
areas  in  which  some  degree  of  improvement  would  have  been  desirable,  but  the  cost  and 
complexity  of  iinplementing  changes  could  not  be  reasonably  justified, 

STANDARD  OPERATING  PROCEDURES 

Review  of  tlic  documented  and  formalized  procedures  indicates  that  many  of  the 
standard  procedures  are  outdated  and  not  sufficiently  comprehensive.:  In  addition,  they  are  not 
applied  consistently  at  each  camp.  Teachers  and  Schools  staffs  stated  that  there  was  no  central 
up-to-date  reference  source  available  to  them  that  detailed  the  preferred  procedures  nor 
differentiated  between  what  was  .s^ijijrxto/  and  what  was  required..  There  was  also  some 
rncidence  of  compKnnt  by  staff  members  that  adherence  to  directed  procedures  varies  from 
camp  to  camp..  That  is,  while  some  principals  *^go  by  the  book'*  and  insist  on  strict  adherence, 
other  principals  are  relatively  lax., 

It  was  concluded  that  an  updated,  comprehensive  manual  of  operating  procedures 
should  be  available  to  the  certificated  and  classified  staffs  at  all  camps  to  provide  a  guide  to 
action.:  It  is  important  that  the  manual  serve  as  a  useful  reference  guide  in  assisting  personnel 
to  understand  and  perform  their  responsibilities.  In  addition,  in  tho.se  areas  involving 
administrative  policy  decisions,  adherence  to  the  directions  and  instructions  related  to  these 
policies  should  be  required  of  all  involved  personnel. 
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The   Division   of  Sfx^cial  Schools   should  develop   a  romrrehensive 
document  ofupdiited  operatimi  procedures. 

The  procedures  should  focus   on    the   roles  and  responsibilities  of 
certificated  and  classified  jx'rsonnel  imd  be  updated  periodically. 

The  Division  of  Special  Schools  should  reifuire  camp  staffs  to  adhere  to 
standardized  operatinff  procedures  ofid  should  periodically  evaluate 
performance  ui  this  context 

SCHOOL  OPERATIONS 

The  camp  schools  operate  on  a  year-round  basis  with  the  exception  of  the  Christmas 
and  Easter  vacations,  when  the  camp  scliools  are  not  in  session. 

Since  the  camps  are  necessarily  staffed  by  Probation  personnel  at  all  times,  the  lack  of 
school  activities  during  these  periods  places  an  increased  burden  on  the  Probation  staff. 

In  addition,  this  cessation  of  operations  creates  a  period  of  dead  time  for  students 
who  not  only  need  the  classroom  time  educationally,  but  who  are  very  susceptible  to  boredom 
in  a  closed  environment. 

It  can  be  argued  that  it  would  appear  punitive  to  require  attendance  at  camp  school 
during  normal  holiday  periods.:  On  the  other  hand,  lack  of  student  activity  or  responsibility 
can  lead  to  behavioral  problems.: 

To  be  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  students,  it  was  determined  that 
educational  programs  should  continue  during  these  vacations.  A  reduced  staff  could  be  used 
for  these  programs.  The  programs  during  these  periods  could  be  more  informal  to  reflect  the 
holiday  season  and  allow  students  greater  freedom  co  choose  the  way  they  wish  to  spend  their 
classroom  time.  Movies,  records,  visiting  volunteer  entertainers,  etc.  might  be  appropriate. 

Recommendations 

Vie  camp  schools  should  be  scheduled  so  that  year-round  operations  are 
effected  except  for  weekends  and  major  one-  and  two-day  holidays. 

Camp  school  and  (Probation  personnel  should  zoordl  uite  activities  during 
these  periods  to  reflect  the  holiday  atmosphere. 


DISCRETIONARY  FUNDS 


Individual  camp  schools  do  not  have  discretionary  funds  from  which  to  make 
nonbudgetcd  purchases  or  finance  unplanned  activities.  Moreover,  the  current  mechanism  for 
requesting  incidental  supplies  or  funds  is  not  practical.  Some  teachers  have  indicated  that  they 
often  spend  their  own  money  to  purchase  small  items  they  feel  necessary  to  the  effectiveness 
of  their  programs. 

Discretionary  funds  should  be  available  to  the  principals  of  each  individual  camp 
school  for  two  major  purposes.  First,  these  funds  can  be  used  to  satisfy  immediate  needs,  as 
they  arise,  for  expendable  items  (e.g.,  paperback  books,  educational  games,  etc.).:  Second, 
unencumbered  funds  would  provide  the  mechanism  by  which  the  camps  could  experiment 
with  newly  developed  classroom  materials  and  experimental  programs.  An  annual  report 
should  be  prepared  by  the  principals  and  should  be  oriented  toward  the  identification  of 
expenditures  that  resulted  in  iinprovcinciits  in  program  effectiveness,  hi  this  manner, 
successful  experiences  can  be  connnurncated  to  and  shared  with  other  camp  schools. 

Recommendations 

fidcli  CiUUf)  hIiooI  should  have  a  discretionary  fund  from  which 
nonbud{(eted  pitrchiises  can  he  made.  The  fiuid  shoidd  be  monitored  and 
controlled  by  the  principal,  who  would  have  final  approval  of  all 
disburse  tncf  its. 

An  antnial  report  on  the  di^hurscfnctit  of  discretionary  funds  should  he 
prepared  by  each  cattip  principuL  I'he  nature  of  all  expenditures  should  he 
identified  and,  if  appropriate,  the  betiefit  of  the  disbursement  detailed. 

I'o  assure  these  fund<  are  not  used  indiscriminately,  policy  guidelines 
should  be  established  which  define  acceptable  expenditures  and  the 
mechanism  for  their  use. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  INVENTORY 

The  Division  of  Special  Schools  does  not  have  bulk  warehousing  space  and  does  not 
carry  a  centralized  inventory  of  books,  equipment  and  other  supplies.  Under  the  present 
system,  supplies  must  be  ordered  directly  from  vendors..  This  process  is  cumbersome  and 
frequently  causes  long  delays  in  the  delivery  of  requested  supplies. 


Pickup  of  supplies  is  often  the  responsibility  of  the  camp  school  prmcipal  who  must 
arrange  for  materials  and  supplies  delivery  from  the  central  administrative  area  to  the  camp. 
This  activity  significantly  decreases  the  time  that  a  principal  devotes  to  his  professicHial 
responsibilities. 

The  Division  has  investigated  the  feasibility  of  sharing  warehousing  space,  delivery 
equipment,  and  personnel  with  the  Division  of  Special  Education  in  County  facilities.  This 
proposed  arrangement  would  satisfy  the  warehousing  needs  of  the  Division  and  provide 
cost  effective  procedures  for  delivery  services. 

Recommendation 

I'umi^  sitould  be  allocated  to  provide  centralized  warehousing  and 
inventory  facilitiai  for  the  Division  of  Special  Schools*  An  efficient 
delivery  system  to  camp  schools  should  also  be  provided* 

DISTRIBUTION  OF 
STAFF  PAYROLL 

The  collection  of  the  staffs  payroll  checks  and  their  distribution  also  reflects  an 
unnecessary  and  burdensome  responsibility  for  the  principal.  Under  the  current  system,  the 
principal  must  personally  pick  up  from  central  administration  the  warrants  for  his  staff  twice 
each  month  and  hand  deliver  thein  to  his  camp  staff  so  that  checks  are  delivered  within  the 
time  limits  specified  by  the  County.  While  management  recognizes  this  as  an  awkward  and 
impractical  procedure^  little  has  been  done  to  changp  the  recjuirement  because  of  insufficient 
funding. 

Recommendation 

Special  Schools  Division  should  establish  (and  seek  the  necessary  funding) 
an  improved  uu*chanisfn  for  the  distributio^i  of  camp  schools  staff  payroll 
checks. 

STAFFING 

Staffing  patterns  for  the  most  part  are  covered  in  other  sections  of  the 
recommendations.  For  example,  the  need  to  improve  the  ethnic  balance  is  discussed  in  Part  C, 
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Section  VL  and  the  need  to  expand  the  Basic  SkiUs  staff  is  addressed  in  Part  C,  Section  III. 
The  use  of  teachers*  aides,  volunteers,  and  consultants  is  covered  in  other  Part  C  sections. 

In  addition  to  these  staffing  recommendations*  the  study  indicated  that  it  may  be 
appropriate  to  consider  the  use  of  coc*ducational  teachers,  particularly  women  teachers  in 
boys*  camps.  Some  of  the  male  students  indicated  that  they  could  relate  "better  to  women/* 
Traditionally,  with  few  exceptions,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  staff  lK>ys*  camps  with  men 
teachers.  It  would  appear  that  men  would  be  better  able  to  cope  with  unruly  male  students 
and  would  have  better  control.:  The  study  suggests,  however,  that  male  students  may  be  less 
likely  to  react  violently  in  the  presence  of  a  female  teacher  or  feel  threatened  by  her. 

In  the  cases  where  coeducational  teachers  are  being  used,  the  pn^ams  appear 
successful.  This  can  probably  be  attributed  to  the  caliber  of  teachers  used  and  their  abilities  as 
well  as  to  the  normality  of  a  coeducational  environment.  It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that 
female  teachers  who  have  demonstrated  capabilities  should  be  assigned  to  boys*  camps. 

Another  area  of  suffing  that  appears  to  reflect  some  merit  is  the  routing  of  suff 
among  camp  schools.  This  may  prove  difficult  because  of  the  location  of  camps.  Many  teachers 
live  in  suburbs  within  reasonable  drivmg  disunces  of  their  respective  camps.  Assignment  to 
another  camp  may  create  undue  hardships.  The  argument  for  such  rotation  is  that  it  would 
permit  a  more  rounded  experience  for  the  teachers  and  would  allow  the  transfer  of  successful 
teaching  techniques  from  school  to  school.  In  addition,  it  would  lessen  the  possibility  of 
teachers  becoming  too  rigid  or  narrow  in  their  outlook. 

Recommendations 

The  Special  Schooh  Division  should  expand  its  effort  to  use  qualified 
coeducational  teachers. 

The  feasibility  and  desirability  of  rotating  teaching  staff  among  camp 
schools  should  be  evaluated  by  the  Division  of  Special  Schools. 
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VI  -  RECRUITMENT  AND  TRAINING 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  most  important  factor  directly  contributing  to  the  ultimate 
success  or  failure  of  the  educational  component  is  the  quality  and  abihcy  of  the  individual 
classroom  teacher.  Yet  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  teacher  training  institutions  leading  to 
certification  does  not  adequately  prepare  a  teacher  to  deal  with  the  educational  and  behavioral 
problems  of  students  confined  in  detention  facilities.  In  addition,  hbtorically  there  has  been 
no  formal  requirement  for  cither  experience  or  specialized  training  in  the  recruitment  of 
teachers.  The  major  recruitment  source,  as  discussed  earlier,  is  the  regular  school  system,  with 
colleges  and  universities  as  a  secondary  source. 

The  need  for  qualified,  flexible,  highly  motivated  teaching  personnel  cannot  be 
overstated.  Both  the  Special  Schools  and  Probation  staffs  and  students  overwhelmingly  listed 
teacher  quahfications  as  the  most  important  factor  in  educational  effectiveness.  An  excellent 
teacher  may  overcome  shortcomings  m  curriculum^  materials,  facilities,  and  even  high 
pupil/tcachcr  ratios,  but  in  no  way  can  excellent  courses  or  low  ratios  compensate  for  the 
inadequacies  of  a  poor  or  mediocre  teacher. 

RECRUITMENT 

The  personal  attributes  of  the  teaclier  are  more  important  in  the  '"amp  school  than  in 
any  other  educational  mstitution.  Here  the  teacher  will  have  a  more  profound  effect,  fcx^good 
or  bad.  than  in  a  regular  school  and.  if  it  is  a  bad  effect,  the  consequence  can  be  disastrous  for 
both  the  future  life  of  the  student  and  for  the  community.  Conversely,  a  good  teacher  with 
whom  the  student  can  identify  and  Cv'>mmunicatc  can  have  an  equally  dramatic  effect  on  the 
ward. 

A  number  of  definitive  studies  arc  available  on  the  characteristics  desired  for  a  teacher 
in  a  camp  school  environment.^  These  studies  closely  parallel  the  findings  compiled  from  the 
interviews  of  staff  personnel.  It  is  one  thing  to  develop  a  model  of  teacher  characteristics;  it  is 
quite  another  to  determine  from  a  one-time  employment  interview  or  reference  check  how 
closely  a  candidate  teacher  reflects  these  traits.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that  Special  Schools 
develop  a  technique  for  evaluating  a  teacher's  effectiveness  under  actual  camp  conditions 
before  committing  that  teacher  to  permanent  employment.  It  should  be  noted  that  one  of  the 
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most  important  teacher  characteristics  is  that  of  flexibility.  Teachers  must  be  flexible  to  meet 
changing  needs  and  changing  programs.  Once  the  teacher  becomes  established  in  the  system,  a 
long,  complex  procedure  is  required  to  terminate  employment  even  in  face  of  gross 
inadequacies. 

For  these  reasons,  most  of  the  teachers  recruited  in  the  last  several  years  have  come 
from  the  regular  school  system.  Special  Schools  management  indicated  that  their  approach  was 
to  identify  a  teacher  in  the  regular  school  system  who  had  demonstrated  capabilities  aligned  to 
camp  school  requirements  and  then  actively  recruit  the  teacher  for  employment.  This  is  a 
time-consuming  effort,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  predicting  teacher  effectiveness  based  on 
observable  performance.  A  good  teacher  in  the  regular  schools  is  usually  highly  motivated  and 
concerned.  The  professional  challenge  of  the  camp  school  system  and  the  social  significance  of 
success  in  this  environment  is  often  sufficient  motivation  to  impel  the  teacher  Co  accept  the 
position  despite  the  inconvenient  location  of  most  of  the  camps.  The  camp  school  system  has 
the  added  attraction  of  full  year  employment  and  all  of  the  regular  school  holidays.  In 
addition,  camp  school  teachers  seldom  have  homework  to  grade  nor  open  houses  or 
after-school  events  to  supervise.  On  the  other  hand,  a  camp  school  teacher  should  have 
additional  skills  over  those  required  in  regular  schools.  They  should  be  within  the  top  ten 
percent  of  their  peers.:  Yet  there  is  no  pay  differential.. 

Many  of  the  male  students  indicated  that  they  would  prefer  female  teachers.  They 
indicated  that  they  could  "'relate  better  to  women*'  and  that  they  had  more  respect  and  would 
hesitate  to  *'act  up"  in  a  woman's  classroom.^  Further,  in  the  few  instances  where  women  are 
assigned  to  boys'  camps,  the  survey  finds  that  these  classes  were  generally  successful  and 
popular. 

in  a  school  population  that  is  roughly  divided  into  thirds  among  whites,  blacks  and 
Mexican- Americans,  tlie  number  of  black  and  Mexican-American  teachers  is  woefully  deficient. 
The  effort  undet  way  to  correct  this  imbalance  should  be  given  a  high  priority.  It  should  be 
recognized,  however  that  regardless  of  sex  or  gender,  the  qualities  and  traits  of  the  individual 
remain  the  primary  consideration. 

It  is  equally  important  that  the  Special  Schools  take  overt  action  to  dispel  the 
lingering  impression  that  teachers  accept  employment  in  camp  schools  as  a  *Mast  resort"  and 
that  the  camps  are  the  ^^Siberia''  of  thi:  teaching  profession.  Conversely,  positions  in  Special 
Schools  should  be  sought  after  and  recognized  as  the  highest  level  of  the  teaching  arts. 
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In  addition  to  the  qualif  cations  that  may  be  identified  in  the  regular  school  system^ 
there  is  some  evidence  that  effective  teaching  personnel  are  available  that  do  not  meet  the  legal 
requirements  for  employment.  Evidt*nce  of  this  can  be  found  in  the  Teledyne  Packard  Bell 
program  at  Camp  Fcnner,  Teaching  staff,  probation  officers  and  students  agreed  on  certain 
individuals  as  highly  effective  and  yet  these  personnei  did  not  meet  the  legal  requirements.  It 
may  be  highly  desirable  to  utilr/c  mechanisms  such  as  more  contact  with  commercial  firms  or 
setting  up  nonprofit  corporations  that  would  permit  circumvention  of  restrictions  on  desirable 
operational  methods. 

Several  alternative  teacher  intern  programs  were  considered  by  the  project  team.  The 
recommended  plan  has  limitations  and  legal  problems  which  prevent  its  listing  as  a 
recommendation.  However,  the  plan  is  discussed  as  follows.  A  six-month  internship  period 
should  be  established  for  new  teachers  during  which  they  are  closely  supervised  and  evaluated 
by  both  Special  Schools  and  Probation  Department  staffs. 

a.  If,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  the  teacher  proves  to  be  qualified,  he  is 
transferred  to  the  existing  probationary  status,  working  toward  tenure. 

b.  If  the  teacher  does  not  exhibit  those  traits  necessary  to  the  well  being  and 
education  of  the  students,  employment  will  be  terminated  at  any  time  after 
such  a  determination  is  made., 

c.  if  the  teacher  is  competent  in  most  areas,  but  is  judged  deficient  in  areas  that 
do  not  adversely  affect  the  well  being  of  his  students,  his  internship  period 
may  be  extended  up  to  three  months  to  allow  the  candidate  to  improve  his 
performance  in  deficient  areas. 

Recommendations 

A  model  tctichcr  profile  slioulcl  he  developed  to  iKsist  in  evidnating 
candidate  teachers'  capabilities  in  t/eti/iM^»  with  disturbed  or  problem 
children. 

Consideration   should  be  ^iven    to   inclndinn,   ttv  (i  prercijuisite  for 
employment.,  either 

a. ,    prior  experience  in  deahn<i^  with  problem  students  (such  as  teaching 

remedial  pro^^rams  in  int  inner  city  school)  or 

b.  directly  related  university  traininff  andlor  practice  teaching  of 
deviant  youth. 
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lifforis  should  cofitinnc  to  recruit  Mexican  Ameridm  and  black 
projessionids  to  achieve  a  more  realistic  ethnic  balance  respOPisive  to  the 
ethnic  balance  of  the  school  population. 

Where  possible,  additional  female  teachers  should  be  integrated  into  boys' 
capnps  apul  male  teacliers  into  Las  Pahthis. 


An  aggressive  public  relations  program  should  be  undertaken  that 
highlights  the  positive  aspects  and  challenges  of  teaching  in  the  Special 
Schools  system  to  overcome  the  problems  in  attracting  top  {tersonnel.  It 
.diould  further  emphasize  that  only  the  most  qualified  md  motivated 
professionals  will  be  considered. 

i'hc  Special  Schools  .diould  identify  the  circumstances  where  external 
restru'tions  prevent  desirable  mapiagement  action  (e.g.,  the  hiring  of 
noncfedentialed  but  otherwise  qualified  teachers,  contracting  tvith  private 
firms  to  provide  educational  services  while  receiving  State  .-IDA  funding, 
instituting  an  mU'rnship  program  for  new  teachers,  etc.)  atui  explore 
approaches  that  would  circumvent  such  restrictions.  When  twcessary, 
rccommefhlations  should  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
legi.<lative  bodies  to  initiate  legislative  changes. 

TRAINING 


A  great  majority  of  the  current  teaching  and  Probation  staff  agreed  that  Special 
Schools  teachers  were  not  adequately  prepared  for  teaching  in  a  detention  facility.  Most 
teachers  arc  left  to  develop  their  own  techniques  for  dealing  with  disturbed  youngsters  on  a  hit 
and  miss  basis,  in  some  cases  to  the  detriment  of  their  wards. 


Teacher  training  is  directed  toward  preparing  a  teacher  to  operate  in  the  public  school 
system..  Further,  most  university  courses  are  oriented  toward  teaching  the  "average"  student. 
Little  emphasis  is  placed  on  children  with  serious  learning  problems  or  exhibiting  deviant 
behavior..  As  a  long-range  goal,  Special  Schools  should  take  the  lead  in  assisting  colleges  to 
develop  a  curriculum,  both  undergraduate  and  at  a  graduate  level,  to  better  prepare  the 
emerging  teacher  for  teaching  in  Special  Schools. 

Basically,  training  programs  shoi.ld  include  an  annual  institute  for  all  professional 
staff,  a  formal  in-service  training  program  (approximately  eight  hours  of  instruction)  for  all 
car.ip  teaching  personnel,  and  mformal  workshops  and  seminars  conducted  at  each  camp.  The 
training  should  emphasize  the  following  areas: 

Behavior  modification  and  rehabilitation  methods. 

classroom  management  of  delinquents  in  a  detention  environment. 

inn  
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Successful  practices,  new  techniques  and  creative  solutions  relating  to  the 
education  of  juvenile  delinquents. 

Orientation  of  camp  schools  staff  to  the  implementation  of  new 
recommended  program  procedures. 

As  a  practical  fact,  Probation  staff  in  these  facilities  are  experienced  and  trained  in 
dealing  with  behavioral  problems.  This  valuable  resource  coufd  be  used  by  having  selected 
members  of  the  Probation  staff  conduct  in-camp  workshops  to  improve  the  skills  of  the 
teaching  staff.  In  addition,  a  more  formal  in-service  training  program  (such  as  that  conducted 
in  1963-64  by  Dr.  Gilbert  (leis)  is  needed.:  Additional  in-service  training  should  be  directed 
toward  implementation  of  new  recommended  procedures  such  as  an  individual  student  needs 
assessment  and  Diagnostic  Treatment  Team  approach.:  These  programs  are  needed  not  only  to 
'Instruct"  but  to  provide  tor  an  exchange  of  information  between  the  groups  attending. 

Reco  m  rn  en  da  t  io  ns 

,1  formal  in-service  trainin^f  prOj^ram  should  be  develofK^d  for  required 
attendiwce  by  existin{t  personneK  All  teachiuff  staff  dtouU!  be  required  to 
attend  the  course  within  a  two-year  period. 

Informal  workshops  and  seminars  should  be  conducted  pimodically  by 
Senior  Probation  staff  for  the  camp  teaching  staffs  and  vice  versa. 

An  orientation  prOf^ram  should  be  developed  for  attendance  by  new 
teachers  cominf>  into  the  system..  As  part  of  this  program,  teachers  should 
be  required  to  spend  wme  portion  of  the  first  week  of  their  employment 
attached  to  a  residential  DlHh  includinfi  living  in  the  dormitories  and 
sitting  in  on  couuschng  .<es.<ions  with  the  juveniles. 

0 

Provisions  .should  he  made  for  Schools  personnel  to  visit  facilities  that 
have  successful  educational  program.^..  These  facilities  may  be  within  the 
Los  Angeles  County  juvenile  camp  system,  the  juvenile  hall  system  or 
outside  the  system,  such  as  private  facilities  or  a  state  facility  (e.g.,  the 
California  Youth  Authority). 

A  program  should  be  initiated  to  work  with  local  colleges  and  universities 
in  developing  an  undergraduate  curriculum  dealing  with  deviant  behavior 
problems..  This  type  of  course  curricidum  could  also  be  beneficial  to 
regular  school  teachers  of  ifiner  city  youth.  Concomitantly ,  graduate  level 
coimes  should  be  developed  that  would  possibly  lead  to  a  special 
credential  for  teachers  of  institution  dized  youth.  (Tliis  recommendation 
is  addressed  to  long-range  programs.  It  is  expected  that  several  years 
would  be  required  to  implement  such  programs,) 
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Courses  currently  dvaiLible  at  local  colU'}>c.<  and  universities  dealing  with 
problems  iKsociated  with  deviant  youth  should  he  evaluated.  Courses 
considered  relevant  \hould  be  ulentified  ami  actively  promoted  foi  current 
[>ersonnel. 
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Vn  ^  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  COORDINATION 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  degree  and  quality  of  organizational  communications 
have  a  profound  impact  on  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  any  operating  organization.  It  is 
also  accepted  that  as  long  as  people  basically  communicate  through  the  medium  of  words,  and 
words,  in  themselves,  are  imprecise  and  abstract,  communicating  will  continue  to  be  imperfect. 

Weaknesses  in  coordination  of  system  activities  are  often  directly  attributable,  in  part, 
to  a  lark  of  appropriate  communications.  It  can  therefore  be  assumed  that  iruprovements  in 
communications  will  result  in  a  corollary  improvement  in  coordination  between  and  among 
functic  ns  and  activities. 

The  study  findings  indicate  that  a  critical  and  historical  communications  and 
coordination  problem  exists  between  the  Probation  Department  and  the  Special  Schools 
Division.  There  is  significant  evidence  to  conclude  that  this  problem  also  exists  within  the 
various  hierarchical  elements  of  each  agency  organization.,  If  the  camp  system  is  to  operate  as  a 
unit  to  provide  effective  treatment  programs  for  juvenile  wards,  and  if  the  quality  and 
capabilities  of  the  camp  staff  are  to  be  utilized  to  their  fullest  potential,  all  facets  of  the 
communication  network  must  be  strengthened.. 

Recognizing  the  severity  and  extent  of  the  problem  is  the  first  step  toward  lessening 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  poor  communications.  To  establish  a  communications  network 
which  will,  to  the  extent  possible,  provide  the  necessary  flow  and  exchange  of  information 
requires  careful  planning,  identification  of  needs,  selection  of  the  best  media  and  technique  for 
communicating,  and  a  continual  review  of  the  communication  network  to  assure  adherence  to 
policy  and  responsiveness  to  need. 

COMMUNICATION  CATEGORIES 

Several  categories  and  levels  of  communications  comprise  the  system  network.  The 
two  badic  categories  can  be  defined  as  horizontal  and  vertical  (see  Exhibit  Vll-l).  Horizontal 
implies  communications  between  or  among  peer  units  or  individuals  (i.e.,  between  the  Director 
of  the  Special  Schools  Division  and  the  Probation  Department's  Chief  of  Camps  and  Schools). 
It  also  describes  the  relationship  between  groups  on  the  same  level  within  a  single  agency  (i.e., 
between  or  among  principals  of  the  camp  schools). 
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Exhibit  Vin 

BASIC  HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL  COMMUNICATIONS  PATTERN 

(Simplified) 


HORIZONTAL 
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Chief  Probation 
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Chief  Camps  and 
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Camp  Principal 


Camp  Director 


Teaching  Staff 


Clerical  and 
Support  Staff 


Clerical  and 
Support  Staff 


Auxiliary 
Staff 


Auxiliary 
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VERTICAL 
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Vertical  communication  indicates  a  hierarchical  relationship,  for  example,  principal  to 
teacher  or  principal  to  Director  of  Special  Schools.  Both  the  horizontal  and  vertical  aspects 
imply  two-way  communication:  transmitting  and  receiving. 

Within  this  basic  framework,  a  number  of  relationships  exist.  These  relationships  are 
usually  based  on  specific  need  rather  than  on  organizational  or  reporting  relationships,  for 
example,  the  communication  between  the  camp  nurse  on  the  Probational  support  suffanda 
teacher  concerning  a  child's  health  or  between  a  teacher  and  the  Camp  Director  to  schedule  an 
off-site  visit  during  school  hours. 

Another  category  of  communications  may  involve  general  information  applicable  to  a 
number  of  people,  such  as  a  full  camp  staff  meeting,  institutes  for  certificated  personnel,  or 
professional  information  originating  from  State  or  Federal  agencies,  professional  associations, 
or  universities. 

In  addition  to  the  communication  problems  involving  the  functional  activities  of  the 
staffs,  the  information  on  students  distributed  among  the  staff,  as  well  as  communications 
between  staff  and  students  can  also  be  defined  as  elements  of  the  communications  network. 
However,  because  of  the  effect  of  these  elements  on  the  major  recommendations  of  the  study, 
they  are  addressed  separately  in  Part  C,  Section  II,  Key  Decisions  (Camp  Treatment  and 
Prescription  Team  and  Information  System). 

The  need  to  disseminate  more  professional  information  (through  institutes, 
workshops,  etc.)  is  addressed  in  Part  C,  Section  VI,  Recruiting  and  Training. 

The  discussion  and  recommendations  contained  in  this  section  are  directed  specifically 
to  the  individual  (or  personal)  communication,  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  among  the 
involved  staffs. 

HORIZONTAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  study  survey  suggests  that  the  most  significant  problems  in  horizontal 
communications  are  caused  by  the  dual  management  mode  of  the  camp  school  system.  This, 
plus  the  fact  that  Probation  counselors  and  teachers  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  have  an 
effective  technique  for  coordinating  their  distinct  but  interrelated  roles  and  responsibilities, 
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results  in  lack  of  ct>orclinatcd  efforts.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  condition  can  be  improved 
considerably  by  implen^enting  the  recommendations  presented  in  Part  C,  Section  11. 

In  addition  to  the  communication  barriers  caused  by  a  dual  management  n:ode« 
barriers  exist  because  of  the  physical  separation  of  the  two  staffs.  For  example,  tlic  principal's 
and  camp  director's  offices  are  generally  not  adjacent,  but  in  separate  buildings  or  wings  of 
buildings. 

There  remains  one  basic  area  of  conflict.  That  is  the  differences  in  policies  and 
procedures  inherent  in  the  two  organizations.  Such  items  as  the  length  of  the  work  day, 
vacation  policies,  salaries,  etc.  will  continue  to  create  conflicts  and  resentment.  Since  these 
departmental  policies  are  so  ingrained  and,  in  some  areas,  legally  protected,  there  appears  to  be 
no  near-term  easy  solution. 

The  summary  indicated  a  net*cl  for  the  free  flow  of  information  among  the  Schools 
staffs  at  each  camp.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  flow  is  to  keep  staff  members  informed  of  the 
activities  at  other  camps,  in  this  manner,  information  concerning  successful  practices  and 
programs  can  be  disseminated  throughout  the  camp  school  system.  In  addition,  information 
about  other  camps  can  help  to  minimize  the  teaching  staffs  feelings  of  *'profcssionaI 
isolation.** 

VERTICAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  major  problem  in  vertical  communication  seems  to  lie  within  the  individual 
organizations  rather  than  between  Special  Schools  and  Probation  Department  staffs.  Whereas 
communications  between  principals  and  teachers  appear  adequate,  some  of  the  teachers  felt 
isolated  from  Special  Schools  management.  The  get^raphic  location  of  the  camps  throughout 
the  Q)unty  and  the  long  distances  involved  result  ?n  a  low  management  visibility.  That  is, 
periodic  visits  to  camp  schools  by  Special  Schools  administrators  do  not  occur  as  frequently  as 
the  teachers  desire.  Therefore,  the  camp  school  staffs  do  not  feel  that  they  have  an  ample 
opportunity  to  provide  input  to  decision-making  activities  nor  have  adequate  face-to*facc 
relationships  with  management. 
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Rec<Hnmefidation$ 

Special  SchooU  Dixision  (workmg  jointly  as  appropriate  with  the 
Probation  Departmmt)  should  develop  clearly  defined  roles  and 
responsibilities  for  the  camp  schools  teachtPtg  staff 

Special  Scltools  Division  should  promote  intercamp  communici^hns  by 
publishing  a  regular  nvwsk'tter  outlining  noteworthy  activities  and 
developments  at  all  camps  and  at  the  central  administraiive  fcvct 

The  tmwfits  and  cdvantagi'S  of  locating  the  offices  of  the  camp  director 
and  principal  so  that  tluy  are  at  a  clos^  proximity  should  be  investigated. 
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PART  D..  IMPLEMENTATION 
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I  -  GENERAL  DISCUSSION 


This  part  provides  general  guidelines  for  the  recommendations  resulting  from  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  the  study. 

Completion  of  this  study  and  implementation  of  the  recommendations  contained 
herein  will  not  solve  all  of  the  problems  confronting  the  Special  Schools  Division,  in 
organizations  such  as  the  camp  school  system,  improvement  is  a  never-ending  project.  The 
camps  operate  in  a  dynamic  environment  over  which  the  system  has  little  control;  situations 
contributing  to  problems  and  the  solutions  to  these  problems  change  frequently. 

This  study  should  not  be  considered  as  an  end  in  itself.  While  some  of  the 
recommendations  resulting  from  the  study  will  involve  major  revisions  in  the  camp  school 
system,  in  other  areas,  the  need  for  further  review  and  analysis  has  been  identified.  In  these 
circumstances  it  would  have  been  impractical  to  do  more  than  recommend  additional  study. 

In  some  areas,  recommendations  were  not  described  in  detail.  This  was  a  purposeful 
decision  in  that  the  precise  detail  involved  in  implementation  of  certain  recommendations  will 
be  dependent  upon  the  decision  made  in  implementing  other  recommendations.  Additionally, 
some  recommendations  have  been  presented  in  concept  with  the  detailed  design  to  be 
completed  in  accordance  with  the  specific  needs,  priorities,  and  resources  available. 

Inasmuch  as  the  implementation  of  the  recommendations  may  significantly  change 
the  planning,  management,  and  administrative  practices  of  the  camp  system,  time  and 
cooperative  effort  will  be  required.  Personnel  from  all  levels  should  be  concerned  with  and 
involved  in  the  implementation  tasks.  Successful  implementation  depends  in  a  large  measure 
on  the  commitment  and  support  of  the  School  Board,  the  Probation  officers,  and  the  top 
administrators  of  Special  Schools  Division  and  Probation  Department. 

It  should  be  recc^nized  that  implementation  will  involve  considerable  effort  and 
resources.  In  addition,  since  the  changes  recommended  will  affect,  to  some  extent,  the  roles 
and  responsibilities  of  most  members  of  the  camp  staffs,  a  strong  degree  of  support  should  be 
clearly  stated  to  provide  the  desired  encouragement  and  guidance  to  all  concerned. 
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A  distinction  should  be  made  between  acceptance  and  support  of  the  changes. 
Acceptance  is  the  first  step  toward  support;  it  is  doubtful,  however,  if  acceptance  alone  will 
provide  the  leadership,  enthusiasm,  and  initiative  needed  to  implement  the  improvements. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  allocation  of  resources  necessary  to  sustain  implementation,  it  is 
desirable  for  the  School  Board  to  formally  indicate  not  only  its  acceptance  of  the  system  but 
Its  active,  positive  support.^ 

The  activities  required  to  implement  the  recommendations  are  too  complex  to 
undertake  as  a  smgle  task.^  In  addition,  available  personnel  and  financial  resources  prevent  the 
implementation  of  all  tasks  simultaneously,  ft  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  structure  the 
implementation  on  a  step-by-step  basis.  The  overall  program  should  be  divided  into  logical, 
manageable  work  elements  which  will  permit  dcuiled  planning,  visibility,  and  control  during 
the  implementation  phase,  it  will  alst)  minimize  the  disruption  and  confusion  that  often 
accompanies  the  builaing  process. 


n  -  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  EFFORT 


In  an  effort  to  make  the  implementation  process  both  effective  and  efHcient,  the 
following  general  steps  are  recommended: 

1.    formulation  of  a  Steering  Committee 

The  initial  step  in  implementation  should  be  the  designation  of  specific 
individuals  who  will  provide  the  leadership  and  overall  coordination  during 
the  implementation  efforts.  These  individuals  will  comprise  the  Steering 
Committee.  Although  the  Steering  Committee  as  a  group,  or  as  individuals, 
may  perform  some  of  the  implementation  tasks,  their  primary  responsibility 
will  be  that  of  planning  and  reviewing  the  activities.  In  addition,  the 
Committee  will  be  responsible  for  communicating  implementation  plans  and 
progress  to  appropriate  camp  school  and  Probation  personnel  The  Steering 
Committee  should  be  small  enough  to  assure  close  coordination,  but  should 
be  broad  enough  to  include  representation  of  the  disciplines  involved  in  the 
changes.  The  Committee  should  be  chaired  by  the  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Special  Schools  and  should  include  at  least  one  representative  from  the 
Probation  Department. 


2.    Identification  of  All  End  items 


The  Steering  Committee  should  identify  and  document  the  "end  product(s)" 
of  each  recommendation;  that  is,  identify  what  is  to  be  accomplished.  The 
end  product  should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  condition  or  circumstance 
which  indicates  that  the  recommendation  has  been  implemented. 


J..    Description  of  implementation  Tasks 


In  general,  several  identifiable  tasks  will  be  necessary  to  implement  each 
recommendation.  The  Committee  should  identify  and  document  the  required 
tasks.  Each  task  should  reflect  a  distinct  action  resulting  in  an  identifiable 
degree  of  progress  toward  the  end  product  of  the  recommendation. 


4.    Scheduling  of  Tasks 


Recommendations  and  the  necessary  tasks  for  implementation  must  be 
carefully  scheduled  in  light  of  the  priority  of  the  recommendation, 
constraining  factors,  the  interdependence  of  some  recommendations  and  the 
availability  of  both  human  and  financial  resources.  The  scheduling  of  tasks 
should  result  in  p.  written  plan  of  action  indicating  completion  dates  for  each 


task  of  each  recommendation.  The  scheduling  should  be  realistic  and  the 
completion  dates  should  be  strongly  supported  by  the  Steering  Committee, 
Special  Schools  administration  and  Probation  administration,  when 
appropriate. 

5.  Assignment  of  Task  Completion  Responsibility 

The  Q)mmittcc  should  assign  responsibility  for  task  completion  to 
appropriate  individuals.  The  individuals  should  possess  the  authority  to 
complete  the  assigned  tasks  and  should  be  held  accountable  for  those  Usks.  It 
is  critical  that  each  individual  with  task  completion  responsibilities  be  fully 
committed  to  the  recommendation  and  agree  to  the  target  dates  specified  by 
the  Committee. 

6.  Allocate  Resources  to  Complete  Tasks 

The  completion  of  some  tasks  will  require  few  resources;  other  tasks  will 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  both  human  and  financial  resources.  The 
Committee  should  carefully  evaluate  the  resource  requirements  of  each  Usk 
and  allocate  resources  appropriately., 

7.  Monitor  I^ogrcss 

The  written  scheduling  plan  should  be  periodically  revised  and  updated,  as 
appropriate.  The  Coninuttee  should  receive  written  reports  from  the 
responsible  individuals  at  the  completion  of  each  task.  Any  delays  in  task 
completion  from  the  target  date  should  be  carefully  reviewed  to  determine 
the  cause  of  the  delay  and,  if  Cx>mmittee  action  is  necessary,  to  speed 
progress. 

As  an  aid  to  the  implementation  effort,  a  chart  summarizing  the  recommendations 
and  the  priority  of  each  recommendation  has  been  prepared.  In  addition,  groups  responsible 
for  the  implementation  of  each  recommendation  have  been  suggested.  The  chart  is  shown  in 
Exhibit  11-1.  The  priority  of  each  recommendation  has  been  designated  "high,"  **medium,"  or 
"low*'  in  accordance  with  the  following  definitions:. 

High  -  Highest  priority,  urgent,  according  to  findings  and  conclusions 
implementation  should  be  started  and  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Medium  -  Medium  priority,  not  ui^ent,  findings  and  conclusions  indicate  that 
action  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
delays  in  implementing  "high'*  priority  recommendations. 


Lowest  priority,  iiighly  desirability  but  not  urgent,  findings  and 
conclusions  indicate  a  need  for  the  recommendations,  should  not  be 
implemented  at  the  expense  of  delaying  "high''  or  **medium"  priority 
recommendations. 
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SUMMARY  REPORT 


FOREWORD 

Over  the  past  several  decades,  the  crime  rate  in  the  United  States,  particularly  amor^ 
young  people,  has  reached  alarming  proportions.  The  President's  Commission*  reports  that 
one  boy  in  six  ib  referred  to  juvenile  court  and  that  the  15  to  17  age  group  has  the  highest 
arrest  rate  of  any  segment  of  the  nation's  population. 

There  can  be  no  argument  that  prewutiuji  and  controlling  antisocial,  criminal,  or 
delinquent  behavior  in  juveniles  vi^ould  substantially  change  the  total  crime  figures  in  the 
nation.  The  great  body  of  research  focused  on  this  problem  emphatically  agrees  that  the  single 
solution  to  imwuthii^  juvenile  delinquency  lies  in  improving  the  conditions  of  life  that 
undermine  the  laws  of  society  and  lead  young  people  to  criminal  activities  or  antisocial 
behavior.  Ameliorating  the  root  causes  of  deviant  behavior  raises  issues  of  utmost  complexity 
as  it  is  not  a  simple  phenomenon  identified  with  any  one  specific  environment  or  ethnic  group. 
It  occurs  in  every  stratum  of  the  community..  It  is  recognized  that  local  juvenile  justice 
agencies  alone  cannot  bring  about  the  substantive  changes  in  the  environment  -  physical,  social 
and  economic  -  necessary  to  reverse  the  growing  incidence  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

dearly,  the  reh;ibilitation  of  those  juveniles  who  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
courts  Mds  the  greatest  promise  m  controlling  delinquency  and,  ultimately,  crime  in  general. 
It  is  critical  that  these  youngsters  be  kept  from  further  criminal  actions,  for  their  future 
conduct  will  affect  society  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  is  a  false  economy  for  the  community  to 
ignore  the  urgency  of  this  problem  while  allocating  unlimited  resources  for  enlarging  police 
forces,  building  jails,  and  increasing  the  size  and  number  of  court  facilities  to  deal  with  adult 
offenders.  In  addition,  losses  to  the  public  attributable  to  crime  have  been  estimated  in 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually.. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  isolate  the  role  played  by  schools  from  the 
innumerable  other  factors  that  contribute  to  the  development  of  delinquent  behavior.  There  is 
undeniable  evidence,  however,  that  delinquency  and  failure  in  school  correlate.  It  has  been 


*  The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society,  Report  of  the  President*s  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice,  February  1967.. 
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shown  that  children  who  fail  in  school  arc  found  to  be  delinquent  seven  times  more  often  than 
those  who  arc  successful  m  their  school  experience.  It  follows  that  if  lack  of  success  in  the 
community  school  so  often  leads  to  delinquent  behavior,  then  rehabilitative  treatment  must 
include  a  strong  educational  component. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Juvenile  Camp  System,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  is  operated  by  the  County  Probation  Department  in  coordination  with  the  Office  of  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Like  other  juvenile  justice  systems,  its  role  is  becoming 
iiKTcasmgly  complex :  larger  in  terms  of  activities  and  volume  of  work;  broader  in  the  nature  of 
responsibilities;  and  confronted  with  increasing  internal  and  external  pressures. 

The  need  to  remain  relevant,  to  adapt  to  the  changing  conditions  in  an  extraordinarily 
complex  environment  represents  a  vital  challenge.  It  is  a  challenge  that  has  been  accepted  by 
the  County  Probation  [)cpartmcnt  and  the  Division  of  Special  Schools  in  a  number  of  ways.  In 
addition  to  a  broad  variety  of  creative  new  programs,  designed  in  response  to  specific  areas  of 
need,  the  Division  of  Special  Schools  initiated  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  educational 
component  of  the  camp  system  and  engaged  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co,  as  outside 
consultants  to  assist  them  in  this  effort. 


The  following  report  documents  the  results  of  the  study  project  undertaken  by  Peat, 
Marwick,  Mitctiell  Sc  Co.  in  association  with  Educational  Evaluation  Associates,  An  in-depth 
survey  and  extensive  compilation  of  opinion  throughout  the  system  was  conducted. 
Conclusions  based  on  an  analysis  of  findings  provided  the  framework  for  the  recommendations 
presented. 


PMM&:Co.  gratefully  acknowledges  its  appreciation  for  the  assistance  and 
contributions  of  the  several  hundred  professionals  on  the  Special  Schools  Division  and 
Probation  IXpartmcnt  staffs,  and  particularly  to  the  Camp  Directors  and  school  principals  at 
the  facilities  where  time  consuming  interviews  were  conducted. 
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PMM&Co.  IS  especially  grateful  to  Dr,  Tom  Ross  and  Mr,  Jerry  Sloan  of  the  Special 
Schools  Division  and  to  Mr.  Sam  Ostroff  of  the  Probation  Department  and  his  stiff  who 
supplied  time,  information  and  assistance  throughout  the  study.  Knowing  that  a  study  of  this 
type  would  invite  criticism,  they  nonetheless  worked  with  the  consulting  team  constructively 
and  objectively  to  improve  the  system. 
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The  Project  Review  Panel,  comprised  of  concerned  individuals  in  the  field,  provided 
the  guidance  and  leadership  necessary  to  the  study.  The  Panel  members  gave  freely  of  their 
time  and  energies  and  clearly  contributed  to  the  results  of  the  study. 

SNTRODUCTION 

The  following  document  presents  a  brief  summary  of  the  study  project  initiated  in 
August  1972  to  review  and  evaluate  the  educational  component  of  the  youth  detention 
facilities  operated  by  Los  Angeles  County.  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.  (PMM&Co.)  was 
retained  to  conduct  this  study  in  cooperation  with  the  Los  Angeles  County  Division  of  Special 
Schools  and  the  County  Probation  Department.  The  detailed  findings  and  recommendations 
are  set  forth  in  the  mam  body  of  the  final  report  and  reflect  the  impartial,  objective  judgment 
of  PMM&:Co.  and  its  associate  in  this  effort.  Educational  Evaluation  Associates  (EEA). 

Background 

The  laws  of  the  State  oi  California  decree  that  the  County  provide  educational 
opportunities  to  youths  retained  in  detention  tamps  as  wards  of  the  County  Juvenile  Court. 
The  responsibility  for  administering  the  educational  programs  conducted  at  the  detention 
facilities  operated  by  the  Probation  Department  is  vested  in  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  County  of  Lo.s  Angeles,  Special  Schools  Division. 

Many  of  the  problems  facing  the  Special  Schools  Division  in  providing  relevant 
education  to  youth  in  detention  facilities  are  simihr  to  problems  facing  schools  throughout  the 
nation.  To  keep  pace  with  changing  needs  and  requirements,  the  educational  community  must 
increase  its  effectiveness  not  only  in  the  content  of  tlie  instructional  programs,  but  in  its 
ability  to  cope  with  cultural,  racial,  economic,  mental,  and  emotional  variances  within  the 
school  population. 

The  complexity  of  these  problems  is  considerably  intensified  in  a  detention 
environment.  Almost  invariably,  a  youth  confined  in  a  detention  camp  has  demonstrated  his 
mability  to  cope  with  his  environment.  The  background,  circumstances,  or  life  experiences 
that  have  led  him  through  the  juvenile  courts  to  confinement  indicate  a  deep-seated  need  that 
must  be  dealt  with  if  he  is  to  become  a  functioning,  contributing  member  of  society. 
Accordmgly,  the  educational  process  becomes  further  complicated  by  the  need  to  support  this 
rehabilitation  function  and  to  respond  to  atypical  behavioral  patterns. 
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Although  everyone  is  in  fa^^or  of  *'better  education/'  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  regarding  what  constitutes  bciter  education.  Different  points  of  view  are  often 
reflected  in  the  poHcies  and  goals  of  the  agencies  comprising  the  juvenile  justice  system.  Often 
these  goals  represent  an  appealing  description  of  v^^at  each  agency  wishes  to  accomplish; 
however,  such  factors  as  improvements  in  the  rehabilitation  of  troubled  youth  and  in  the 
quality  and  relevance  n(  educational  programs  responsive  to  critical  student  needs  must  be 
judged  tjuahtattvcly.: 

Recognizing  these  problems,  the  Special  Schools  Division  requested,  a' d  was  granted, 
assistance  from  the  California  Council  of  Criminal  Justice  (CCCJ)  to  fund  an  objective  study  of 
the  existing  educational  system  m  detention  camps  and  to  recommend  a  practical  course  of 
action  for  improvement.: 

Project  Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  project,  as  stated  in  the  l^ospcctns  for  Master  Planninf^  for 
Spccuil  ScliooU,  are  stated  beh)w: 

To  identify  the  educational  needs  of  the  current  and  projected  population  of 
children  and  youth  in  Los  Angeles  County  detention  facilities. 

To  restate  the  educational  objectives  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Probation 
Camp  Schools  in  terms  of  the  needs  assessment  and  to  rank  those  objectives 
in  priority  order  based  on  the  urgency,  intensity,  and  commonality  of  needs. 

To  assess  the  extent  to  which  the  educational  programs  currently  offered  in 
Los  Angeles  County  detention  facilities  are  addressed  to  the  needs  of  the 
population  and  the  extent  to  which  they  achieve  the  priority  objectives. 

To  recommend  new  educational  programs  and  changes  in  existing  educational 
programs  which  hold  promise  for  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the 
present  and  projected  population  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  detention 
facilities. 

To  recommend  staffing  patterns  and  management  procedures  to  facilitate  an 
improved  instructional  program. 

To  recommend  procedures  for  improving  communication  and  coordination 
between  the  Special  Schools,  the  Probation  Department,  and  other  agencies. 
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Organization  of  the  Report 

The  project  documentation  comprises  three  volumes.  This  first  volume  presents  an 
overview  of  the  project  and  summarizes  the  resulting  recommendations.  The  main  body  of  the 
report  is  contained  in  a  second  volume  which  provides  a  detailed  discussion  of  i!,c  following 
project  phases: 


project  design,  including  the  study  methodology  and  the  development  of  the 
survey  instruments  used  to  collect  the  necessary  information  to  achieve 
project  objectives 

findings  and  conclusions  based  on  the  compilation  and  analysis  of  the  data 
collected 

recommendations  for  a  course  of  action  to  improve  or  strengthen  system 
responsiveness  to  student  needs 

guidelines  to  implementation. 


The  third  volume  (Appendices)  contains  supplemental  information  and  technical  d 
collected  during  the  project  which  support  the  findings,  conclusions,  and  recommendations. 
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METHODOLOGY 

The  approach  and  methodology  developed  for  the  study  incorporated  techniques  and 
processes  that  generated  three  basic  lypes  of  data: 

(Objective)  factual  data 
Subjective  opinions 

Creative  solutions  to  recognized  problem  areas. 

Factual  data  was  collected  to  document  what  currently  exists  regarding  student  population 
characteristics,  educational  program  offerings,  management  procedures  and  the  elements  of 
coordination  and  communication  between  all  agencies  that  have  an  interface  with  the  camp 
schools.  Subjective  opinions  were  solicited,  where  appropriate,  to  highlight  the  perceived 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  camp  schools  educational  programs.  Subjective  opinions  were 
also  addressed  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  communication  and  coordination  between  related 
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agencies..  Creative  solutions  to  problem  areas  were  also  solicited  from  a  cross-section  of 
Probation  Department  and  Special  Schools  Division  personnel  to  insure  that  all  major 
alternative  solutions  were  considered. 


A  data  base  was  developed  by  extensive  student  and  staff  interviewing  and  reviewing 
of  students'  camp  files  and  public  school  files.  The  following  table  summarizes  the  number  of 
interviews  and  file  reviews  accomplished  during  the  study. 


Table  A 
Sources  of  Information 

Number  of 
interviews  or 


INTERVIEWS  file  reviews 

Division  of  Special  Schools  staff  101 

Probation  Department  staff  106 

Students  in  camp  43 

Released  students  168 

FILE  REVIEWS 

Males  -  camp  files  203 

Females  -  camp  files  60 

Released  students     public  school  files  104 


FINDINGS 


The  project  team  sought  the  objective,  unrestricted  opinions  and  judgments  of  a  broad 
sample  of  people  whose  work  and  interest  bore  a  direct  relation  to  the  juvenile  camp  system. 
Although  the  major  thrust  of  the  study  project  was  directed  toward  the  role  of  the  Special 
Schools  Division,  many  of  the  problems  confronting  the  schools  have  a  direct  relationship  and 
impact  OH  the  role,  philosophy,  and  operation  of  the  juvenile  justice  system  in  general,  and  the 
Probation  Department  in  particular. 

The  study  survey  confirmed  that  there  exists  within  the  present  system  a  number  of 
difficulties  that  beset  the  camp  system: 

Serious  questions  exist  both  within  and  outside  the  Special  Schools  and 
Probation  Department  rrgarding  the  individual  and  collective  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  these  organizations. 
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The  diversity  in,  and  conflicting  interests  of,  these  roles  and  responsibilities 
inhibit  the  development  of  a  unified  course  of  action. 

The  camp  schools  operate  in  a  rigidly  controlled  environment  that  bears  little 
similarity  to  community  public  schools,  yet  are  subject  to  the  same  codes, 
policies,  procedures,  and  professional  standards. 

Generally,  the  public  views  Special  Education  programs  for  physically, 
emotionally,  or  mentally  handicapped  children  with  more  sympathy  and 
support  than  education  programs  for  delinquents  even  though  many  of  these 
youngsters  have  similar  handicaps. 

There  is  no  comprehensive  information  system  to  provide  follow-up 
evaluation  data  on  the  effectiveness  of  existing  programs. 

The  geographic  location  of  the  juvenile  detention  camps  restricts 
communication  both  vertically  and  horizontally  in  and  between  both  the 
Special  Schools  and  Probation  Departments. 

A  fundamental  purpose  of  the  scudy  was  to  determine  the  extent  and  nature  of 
problems  arising  from  these  general  conditions  and  to  analyze  the  impact  of  these  problems  on 
effectiveness  of  the  camp  school  program.^ 

Based  on  these  findings,  it  was  concluded  that  there  are  several  major  factors  that 
impact  on  the  ability  of  the  camp  schools  lo  provide  an  effective  educational  experience  for 
juvenile  wards  of  the  courts  ni  residence  at  detention  facilities.  Analysis  of  the  findings 
indicates  that  i..  t  of  the  problems  confronting  the  camp  school  system  evolve,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  the  following:; 


Dual  management  of  the  camp  system  by  the  Probation  Department  and  the 
Special  Schools  Division  complicates  the  coordination  and  communication 
problems  inherent  in  almost  all  large  organizations. 

The  educational  component  of  the  camp  program  cannot  be  considered 
separately,  but  must  be  designed  and  operated  in  the  context  of  the  total 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  program. 

Each  child  represents  a  unique  set  of  needs  and  requirements  which  must  be 
dealt  with  on  an  individual  basis. 
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The  social,  emotional,  and  educational  needs  involved  in  individual  treatment 
programs  are  interdependent:  accordingly,  the  development  of  an 
individualized  program  for  each  child  must  be  the  concern  of  both  the 
Probation  Department  and  the  Division  of  Special  Schools. 

Specific  findings  and  conclusions  related  to  specific  elements  of  the  camp  school 
system  are  presented  in  Part  B  of  the  second  volume. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

A  summary  of  the  recommendations  resulting  from  the  study  project  is  presented  in 
Exhibit  A.  These  recommendations  are  based  on  an  analysis  of  specific  study  findings 
documented  in  the  second  and  third  volumes.  Alternative  solutions  were  developed  for  each 
problem  or  need  area  and  were  evaluated  in  terms  of  needs,  potential  benefits  and  system 
constraints.  The  rationale  for  the  selection  of  the  preferred  alternatives  (recommendations)  is 
presented  in  Part  C  of  the  second  volume. 

Exhibit  A  also  indicates  the  priority  of  each  recommendation  and  the  suggested 
group(s)  responsible  for  implementation.  Prioritic*;  have  been  designated  "high,"  "medium,"  or 
*iow"  in  accordance  with  the  following  definitions; 

Highest  priority,  urgent,  according  to  findings  and  conclusions 
implementation  should  be  started  and  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Medium  priority,  not  urgent,  findings  and  conclusions  indicate  that 
action  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  but  ftot  at  the  expense  of 
delays  in  implementing  "high"  priority  recommendations. 

Lowest  priority,  high  desirability  but  not  urgent,  findings  and 
conclusions  indicate  a  need  for  the  recommendations,  should  not  be 
implemented  at  the  expense  of  delays  in  implementing  **high"  or 
**medium''  priority  recommendations. 


Higl,. 


Medium 
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Appendix  A 


GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 


Academic  status 

Corresponds  to  youth's  overall  grade  point  average  in  academic  subjects  since  return 
to  public  school  (derived  from  public  school  files).: 

Attendance  (public  school) 

Record  of  publu  school  attendance  prior  to  most  recent  Special  Schools  placement. 
**Avcrai;e/'  **^ood"  and  **poor"  attendance  determined  from  data  on  transcripts.  Less 
than  five  days  absent  per  semester  classified  as  **good."  Between  five  and  twelve  days 
absent  classified  as  ''average";  more  than  twelve  days,  **poor."  "Poor"  attendance 
usually  noted  in  teacher  or  admnnstration  notes  contained  in  file. 

Arithmetic  (math)  achievement 

Math  achievement  according  to  the  most  recent  valid  scholastic  aptitude  or 
achievement  data  in  camp  or  public  school  files  (e.g.,  according  to  the  Wide  Range 
Achievement  Tests,  California  A.*hievement  Tests,  etc.) 

(College  preparatory 

Refers  to  academic  programs  directed  toward  preparation  of  the  student  for  college 
admission.  College  preparatory  program  generally  specified  on  transcript.  (Program 
includes  such  courses  as  biology,  chemistry,  geometry,  trigonometry,  etc.) 

Contacts  with  authorities 

The  number  of  separate  arrests  {tiot  contacts  experienced  while  youth  is  processed 
tlirough  courts]  by  law  enforcement  authorities. 

Delinquent  tendencies 

Reason  tor  referral  or  nature  of  contact  with  authorities  which  includes  vagrancy, 
loitering,  curfew*  liquor,  truancy,  runaway  and  incorrigible.. 

Dependency  situations 

Reason  for  referral  or  nature  of  contact  with  authorities  which  includes  no  proper 
guardian,  parental  neglect,  sex  assault  victim  and  mental  deficiency. 

Employment  status 

Employment  status  of  youth  prior  to  or  subsequent  to  most  recent  Special  Schools 
placement..  Classified  ''employed  full  time,''  ''employed  part-time,"  or  unemployed 
only  it  not  classified  as  a  student.  ^'Student"  classification  includes  both  day  and  night 
school. 

General  compensatory 

Refers  to  minimal  educational  program  required  by  State  law  for  juveniles. 
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Intelligence  level 

Intelligence  quotient  (IQ)  score  from  most  recent  administration  of  a  standardized 
mtelligcncc  test  (e.g.,  WISC,  Stanford-Binet,  Peabody,  etc.  Categorization  of  yoiuh's 
IQ  as  *\u}K'riur"  (above  120  IQ),  *1ngh  average"  (110-119  IQ),  ^-average"  (90-109), 
**low  average"  (80-89),  **borderlmc"  (70-79),  and  '^mentally  handicapped"  (below 

70), 

Narrotics 

Rcvson  for  rcfLrral  or  nature  of  tontact  with  authorities  which  includes  the  possession 
aiul  use  of  njrcotiLs  aiul/or  other  illegal  drugs. 

Non-recidivist  -  see  *'recidivist" 

offenses  against  persons 

Reason  for  referral  or  nature  of  contact  with  authorities  which  includes  homicide, 
robbery  and  assault. 

offenses  against  property 

Reason  tor  referral  or  nature  of  contact  with  authorities  which  includes  bui^lary, 
theft,  forgery  and  arson. 

Primary  reason  for  referral 

When  a  youth's  file  records  inditaie  that  referral  is  for  multiple  reasons,  the  primary 
reason  for  referral  is  that  offence  listed  first  in  the  following  order  of  offenses: 
offenses  against  persons,  offenses  against  property,  sex  dehnquency,  narcotics,  traffic, 
delinquent  tendencies,  dependency  situations,  and  other  miscellaneous  violations.  A 
secondary  reason  for  referral  is  that  offense  listed  second  and  a  tertiary  reason  for 
referral  (if  applicable)  is  the  offense  listed  third. 

Recidivist 

Refers  to  all  youths  who  have  had  a  multiple  exposure  to  the  camp  schools  programs. 
Multiple  exposure  can  occur  wlien  a  youth  is  placed  in  a  camp  on  two  or  more 
separate  occasions  (different  charges  and  adjudication  proceedings)  or  when  a  youth  is 
classified  AWOL,  (absent  without  leave)  and  is  subsequently  apprehended  and  returned 
to  a  camp  school  program.  All  youths  who  are  not  cla.ssified  as  recidivists  are 
non-recidivists.. 

Sex  delinquency 

Reason  for  referral  {)r  nature  of  contact  with  authorities  which  includes  rape, 
illegitimate  sex  relations  and  homosexual  acts. 

Secondary  reason  for  referral 

See  **primary  reason  for  referral." 

Tertiary  reason  for  referral 

See  "primary  reason  for  referral." 
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Traffic 

Reason  for  referral  nature  of  eontaet  witli  authorities  which  includes  drunk  driving, 
hit  and  ruiu  and  spci  ihiii;. 

Verbal  achievement 

Verbal  acliievenicnt  according  lo  the  must  recent  valid  scholastic  aptitude  or 
achievement  data  m  the  lainp  or  public  school  files  (e^g*,  according  to  the  Wide  Range 
Achievenuiit  iVsts.  (!ahforina  Achievement  Tests,  etc.) 

VocatU)nai  iratiimg 

Training  which  iiu  Uuks  voc  atioiKilK  oriented  course  and/or  programs  such  as  welding, 
auto  mechanics,  landscaping,  cosmetulogv.  clothing,  foods/culinary,  secretarial  and 
nursing. 
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Appendix  B 


Name  of  fi!e  reviewer; 
t>ice  file  reviewed: 
Date  file  keypunched: 
Date  file  verified: 


File  name  of  youth: 

Last  First 
Special  School  name: 


S49 
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COLUMNS 

1-2-3       Identification  number  of  case:       

4       Population  description 

1  recidivist 

2  nonrecidivist 

3  released  youth  (within  la<it  24  months) 

5-6       Special  School  where  file  was  reviewed 

01  Afflerbaugh-^Paige 

02  David  Gonzales 

03  Vernon  Kilpatrick 

04  Las  Palmas 

05  Josepli  Scoti 

06  Kenyon  Scudder 

07  Fred  Miller 

08  Glen  Rockey 

09  Fenner  Canyon 

INFORMATION  COLLECTED  FROM  PROBATION  FILES 

7  Sex  of  youth 

1  Male 

2  Female 

8  Age  of  youth  as  ^f  ir.cax  iccent  bpecml  School  placement 

1  6  to  8  years 

2  9  to  12  years 

3  13  to  15  years 

4  16  to  18  years 

5  over  18  years 

9  Age  of  youth  as  of  date  file  is  reviewed 

1  6  to  8  years 

2  9  to  12  years 

3  13  to  15  years 

4  16  to  18  years 

5  over  18  years 

10       Race  of  youth 

1  Caucasian 

2  Negro 

3  Mexican-American 

4  Oriental 

5  Indian,  Hawaiian 
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1 1  Geographic  location  prior  to  Special  Schools  assignment 

1  San  Fernando  Valley,  Glendale,  Burbank,  etc. 

2  San  Gabriel  Valley,  Pasadena,  etc. 

3  East  Los  Angeles,  Moncebello,  Alhambra,  etc. 

4  West  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Monica,  Culver  City ,  etc. 

5  South  Central  Los  Angeles,  Compton,  Carson,  Watts,  etc. 

6  Other  (specify :  ) 

12  Referral  agency 

1  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  (LAPD) 

2  Sheriff's  Office 

3  Other  Police  Department 

4  Juvenile  Court 

5  Probation  Department 

6  California  Youth  Authority  (CYA) 

7  Department  of  Public  Social  Services  (DPSS) 

8  Other  agency  (specify :   ) 

9  No  information 

13  Primary  reason  for  most  recent  referral  to  Special  Schools 

1  Offenses  against  person  (e.g,,  homicide,  robbery,  assault) 

2  Offenses  against  property  (e.g.,  burglary,  theft,  forgery  and  checks,  arson) 

3  Sex  delinquency  (e.g.,  rape,  illegitimate  sex  relations,  homosexual  acts) 

4  Narcutics  (e.g.,  possession,  sale,  etc.) 

5  Traffic  (e.g.,  drunk  driving,  hit  and  run,  speeding,  etc.) 

6  Delinquent  tendencies  (e.g.,  vagrancy,  loitering,  curfew,  liquor,  truancy, 
runaway,  incorrigible,  etc.) 

7  Dependency  situations  (c.g.,  no  proper  guardian,  parental  neglect,  sex 
assault  victim,  mental  deficiency,  etc.) 

8  Other  miscellaneous  law  violations 

9  No  information 

14  Secondary  reason  for  most  recent  referral  to  Special  Schools 

1  Offenses  against  person  (e.g.,  homicide,  robbery,  assault) 

2  Offenses  against  property  (e.g.,  burglary,  theft,  forgery  and  checks,  arson) 

3  Sex  delinquency  (e.g.,  rape,  illegitimate  sex  relations,  homosexual  acts) 

4  Narcotics  (e.g.,  possession,  sale,  use,  etc.) 

^  5      Traffic  (e.g.,  drunk  driving,  hit  and  run,  speeding,  etc.) 

6  Delinquent  tendencies  (e.g.,  vagrancy,  loitering,  curfew,  liquor,  truancy, 
runaway,  incorrigible,  etc,) 

7  Dependency  situations  (e.g.,  no  proper  guardian,  parental  neglect,  sex 
assault  victim,  mental  deficiency,  etc.) 

8  Other  miscellaneous  law  violations 

9  No  information 

0      Not  applicable  if  only  a  primary  reason  is  given 
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15       Tertiary  reason  for  most  recent  referral  to  Special  Schools 

1  Offenses  against  person  (e.g.,  homicide,  robbery ,  assault) 

2  Offenses  against  property  (e.g.,  burglary,  theft,  forgery  and  checks,  arson) 

3  Sex  delinquency  (e.g.,  rape,  illegitimate  sex  relations,  homosexual  acts) 

4  Narcotics  (e.g.,  possession,  sale,  use,  etc.) 

5,      Traffic  (e.g.,  drunk  drjving,  hit  and  run,  speeding,  etc.) 

6  Delinquent  tendencies  (e.g.,  vagrancy,  loitering,  curfew,  liquor,  truancy, 
runaway,  incorrigible,  etc.) 

7  Dependency  situations  (e.g.,  no  proper  guardian,  parental  neglect,  sex 
assault  victim,  mental  deficiency,  etc.) 

8  Other  miscellaneous  law  violations 

9  No  information 

0  Not  applicable  if  only  primary  and  secondary  reason  is  given 

15       Number  of  contacts  with  authorities  (e.g.,  arrests;  not  contacts  incurred  while  youth 
being  procesi»eci  through  courts)  prior  to  most  recent  Special  School  assignment 

1  None 

2  1  to  3 

3  4  to  6 

4  7  to  9 

'  5      10  to  12 
6      More  than  1  2 
9      No  information 

17       Primary  nature  oi  previous  contacts  with  authorities 

1  offenses  against  persons 

2  OffenbCb  against  property 

3  Sex  delinquency 

4  Narcotics 

5  Traffic 

6  Delinquent  tendencies 

7  Dependency  situations 

8  Other  miscellaneous  law  violations 

9  No  information 

0  Not  applicable  if  youth  had  no  previous  contacts  with  authorities 

Secondary  nature  of  previous  contacts  with  authorities 

1  Oftenses  against  persons 

2  Offenses  against  property 

3  Sex  delinquency 

4  Narcotics 

5  Traffic 

6  Delinquent  tendencies 

7  Dependency  situations 

8  Other  miscellaneous  law  violations 

9  No  information 

0      Not  applicable  if  youth  had  no  previous  contacts  or  if  previous  contacts 
are  only  of  primary  nature 
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19  Tertiary  nature  of  previous  contacts  with  authorities 

1  Offenses  against  persons 

2  offenses  against  property 

3  Sex  delinquency 

4  Narcotics 

5  Traffic 

6  Delinquent  tendencies 

7  Dependency  situations 

8  Other  miscellaneous  law  violations 

9  No  information 

0  Not  applicable  if  youth  haJ  no  previous  contacts  or  if  previous  contacts 
were  only  of  primary  and  secondary  nature 

20  Employment  status  of  youth  prior  to  Special  School  placement 

1  Employed  full-time 

2  Employed  part-time 

3  Unemployed 

4  Student 

9      No  information 

21  Physical  status  of  youth's  most  recent  Special  School  assignment 

1  Normal,  average 

2  Disabled  or  handicapped  in  some  way 

3  Epileptic 

4  Drug  addicted  or  alcohoHc 

5  Other  physical  or  health  problem  (specify:  ) 

6  Combination  of  physical  problems  (specify:;   ) 

9  No  information 

22  Was  a  clinical  diagnostic  report  prepared  on  this  youth? 

1  Yes 

2  No 

23  Length  of  most  recent  Special  School  placement 

1  Less  than  5  weeks 

2  5  to  9  v»'ccks 

3  10  to  14  weeks 

4  1 5  to  19  weeks 

5  20  to  24  weeks 

6  25  weeks  and  over 
9  No  information 

0  Not  applicable  if  youth  still  resides  in  Special  School 
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24       Mctliod  of  release  from  most  recent  Special  School  assignment 

1  Successful  completion 

2  Camp  failure  (c.g.,  returned  to  court  for  failure  lo  adjust  to  camp, 
runaway,  etc.) 

3  Medical  and  other 
9      No  information 

0      Not  applicable  if  youth  still  resides  in  Special  School 


INFORMATION  TO  BE  GATHERED  FROM  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FILES 


25       What  is  the  nature  of  the  most  recent,  valid  intelligence  data  for  youth? 

1  Wise  (Wechsler  Intelligence  Scales  for  Children) 

2  WAIS  (Wechsler  Intelligence  Scales  for  Adults) 

3  Stanford  Binct  Intelligence  Scale 

4  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test 

5  Other  test  (specify:  ) 

6  No  test  data  available,  but  intelligence  estimated  by  interviewer 
9  No  information 


26       What  is  the  youth's  tested  intelligence  level? 

1  Superior  mtelligence  (above  120  IQ) 

2  High  average  (110-119) 

3  Average  (90-109) 

4  Low  average  (80-89) 

5  Borderline  (70-79) 

6  Mentally  handicapped  (below  70) 
9  No  mformation 


27       What  IS  the  nature  of  tlie  most  recent,  valid  scholastic  aptitude  or  achievement  data 
for  youth? 

1  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test  (WRAT) 

2  California  Acliievemcnt  Test  (CAT) 

3  Iowa  Tests  of  Educational  Development 

4  Other  (specify:   ) 

9      No  information 


28       Based  on  school  transcripts  and  the  results  of  scholastic  achievement  testing,  if  any, 
how  would  you  judge  the  youth's  reading,  vocabulary  and/or  verbal  achievement? 

1  Above  expected  grade  level 

2  At  expected  grade  level 

3  One  grade  below  expected  grade  level 

4  Two  grades  below  expected  grade  level 

5  Three  or  more  grades  below  expected  grade  level 
9      Insufficient  information  to  make  judgment 
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Based  on  school  transcripts  and  the  results  of  scholastic  achievement  testing,  if  any, 
how  would  you  judge  the  youth's  arithmetic  achievement? 

1  Above  expected  grade  level 

2  At  expected  grade  level 

3  One  grade  below  expected  grade  level 

4  Two  grades  below  expected  grade  level 

5  Three  or  more  grades  below  expected  grade  level 
9      Insulficient  information  to  make  judgment 

Based  on  school  transcripts,  how  would  you  judge  the  youth's  school  attendance 
prior  to  most  recent  Special  School  placement? 

1  Good 

2  Average 

3  Poor 

9      Insufficient  information  to  make  judgment 

0  Not  applicable  if  youth  not  in  school  previously 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  youth's  educational  program  prior  to  most  recent  Special 
School  placement? 

1  College  preparatory 

2  General  compensatory  education 

3  Vocational  education 

4  Remedial  and/or  special  programs  (e.g.,  EMR) 
9      No  information 

0  Not  applicable 

Did  youth  receive  vocational  training  (e.g.,  welding,  auto  mechanics,  landscaping, 
cosmetology,  clothing,  foods,  secretarial,  nursing,  etc.)  during  most  recent  Special 
School  placement? 

1  Yes 

2  No 

9      No  information 

Did  youth  receive  basic  skills  or  other  instruction  in  reading,  spelling  and/or 
mathematics  during  most  recent  Special  School  placement? 

1  Yes 

2  No 

9      No  information 

Did  youth  receive  a  diploma  or  vocational  certificate  of  completion  during  his  most 
recent  Special  School  placement? 

1  No  diploma  or  vocational  certificate 

2  Junior  high  school  diploma 

3  High  school  diploma 

4  Vocational  certificate  of  completion 
9      No  information 

0     Not  applicable  if  youth  resides  in  Special  Schools 
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35  In  general,  how  would  you  characterize  the  youth's  academic  status  (e.g.,  in 
arithmetic,  reading,  etc.)  upon  release  from  Special  School? 

1  Above  expected  grade  level 

2  At  expected  grade  level 

3  One  grade  below  expected  grade  level 

4  Two  grades  below  expected  grade  level 

5  Three  or  more  grades  below  expected  grade  level 
9      Insufficient  information  to  make  judgment 

0  Not  applicable  if  youth  still  resides  at  Special  Schools  or  did  not  receive 
academic  instruction 

36  In  general,  how  would  you  characterize  the  youth's  achievement  in  vocational 
education  (e.g.,  auto  shop,  welding,  etc.)  upon  release  from  Special  School? 

1  Very  good  (e.g.,  A,  8-10  points) 

2  Good  (B,  7  points) 

3  Satisfactory  (C,  4-6  points) 

4  Unsatisfactory  (D,  2-3  points) 

5  Faihng  (F,  1  point) 

9      Insufficient  information  to  make  judgment 

0      Not  applicable  if  youth  still  resides  at  Special  School  or  did  not  receive 
vocational  education 
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Appendix  C 

0 


Name  of  file  reviewer:   

Date  file  reviewed:  

IDate  file  keypunched: 
Date  file  verified:   


File  name  of  youth: 

Last  First 
Public  school  name: 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FILE  REVIEW 


Columns 

1-2-3  Identification  number  of  case:   

4  Population  description 

1  Recidivist 

2  Non-recidivist 

3  Released  youth  (within  last  24  months) 

5-6  Special  School  youth  v/^s  released  from 

01  Afflerbaugh 

02  David  Gonzales 

03  Vernon  Kilpatrick 

04  Las  Palmas 

05  Joseph  Scott 

06  Kenyon  Scudder 

07  Fred  Miller 

08  Glen  Rockey 

09  Fenner  Canyon 

10  Paige 

00  No  information 

7  Sex  of  youth 

1  Male 

2  Female 

8  Age  of  youth  as  of  most  recent  Special  Schools  placement 

1  6  to  8  years 

2  9  to  1 2  years 

3  1 3  to  1 5  years 

4  16  to  18  years 

5  Over  18  years 

0  No  information 

9  Age  of  youth  as  of  date  that  file  is  reviewed 

1  6  to  8  years 

2  9  to  12  years 

3  13  to  15  years 

4  16  to  18  years 

5  Over  18  years 

^  0      No  information 
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Race  of  youth 

1  Caucasian 

2  Negro 

3  Mexican-Am  rican 

4  Oriental 

5  Indian,  Hawaiian 

0  No  information 

Skip 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  most  valid  intelligence  data  for  youth  prior  to  or 
during  his  most  recent  Special  Schools  placement? 

1  Wise  (Wechsler  Intelligence  Scales  for  Children) 

2  WAIS  (Wechsler  Intelligence  Scales  for  Adults) 

3  Stanford  Binet  Intelligence  Scale 

4  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test 

5  Other  test  (specify:  ) 

6  No  rest  data  available,  but  intelligence  estimated  by  interviewer 
9      No  information 

What  was  the  youth^s  tested  intelligence  level  prior  to  or  during  his  most  recent 
Special  Schools  placement? 

1  Superior  intelligence  (above  120  IQ) 

2  High  average  (110-1 J  9) 

3  Average?,  (90-109) 

4  Low  average  (80-89) 

5  Borderline  (70-79) 

6  Mentally  handicapped  (below  70) 
9      No  information 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  most  valid  scholastic  rntitude  or  achievement  data  for 
youth  priot  to  or  during  most  recent  Special  Schools  placement? 

1  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test  (WRAT) 

2  California  Achievement  Test  (CAT) 

3  Iowa  Tests  of  Educational  Development 

4  Other  (specify:   ) 

9      No  information 

Based  on  past  schou  t/anscripts  arJ  AiC  results  of  scholastic  achievement  testing, 
if  any,  how  would  you  judge  the  youth's  reading,  vocabulary  and/or  verbal 
achievement? 

1  Above  expected  grade  level 

2  At  expected  grade  level 

3  One  grade  below  expected  grade  level 

4  Two  grades  below  expected  grade  level 

5  T^ree  or  more  grades  below  expected  grade  level 
9      Insufficient  information  to  make  judgment 
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29  Based  on  past  school  transcripts  and  the  results  of  scholastic  achievement  testing, 
if  any,  how  would  you  judge  the  youth's  arithmetic  achievement? 

1  Above  expected  grade  level 

2  At  expected  grade  level 

3  One  grade  below  expected  grade  level 

4  Two  grades  below  expected  grade  level 

5  Three  or  more  grades  below  expected  grade  level 
9      Insufficient  information  to  make  judgment 

30  Based  on  past  school  transcripts,  how  would  you  judge  the  youth's  school 
attendance  prior  to  most  recent  Special  Schools  placement? 

1  Good 

2  Average 

3  Poor 

9  Insufficient  information  to  make  judgment 

0  Not  applicable  if  youth  not  ni  school  previously 

31  what  was  the  nature  of  the  youth's  educational  program  prior  to  most  recent 
Special  Schools  placement? 

1  College  preparatory 

2  General  compensatory  education 

3  Vocational  education 

4  Remedial  and/or  special  programs  (e.g.,  EMR) 
9      No  information 

0  Not  applicable 

32  Did  youth  receive  vocational  training  (e.g.,  welding,  auto  mechanics,  landscaping, 
cosmetology,  clothing,  foods,  secretarial,  nursing,  etc.)  during  most  recent  Special 
Schools  placement? 

1  Yes 

2  No 

9      No  information 

33  Did  youth  receive  basic  skills  or  other  instruction  in  reading,  spelling  and/or 
mathematics  during  most  recent  Special  Schools  placement? 

1  Yes 

2  No 

9      No  information 

34  Did  youth  receive  a  diploma  or  vocational  certificate  of  completion  during  his 
most  recent  Special  Schools  placement? 

1  No  diploma  or  vocational  certificate 

2  Junior  High  School  diploma 

3  H^h  School  diploma 

4  Vocational  certificate  of  completion 
9      No  information 

0      Not  applicable  if  youth  resides  in  Special  Schools 
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35  In  general,  how  would  you  characterize  the  youth's  academic  status  (eg.,  in 
arithmetic,  reading,  etc.)  upon  release  from  Special  Schools? 

1  Above  expected  grade  level 

2  At  expected  grade  level 

3  One  grade  below  expected  grade  level 

4  Two  grades  below  expected  grade  level 

5  Three  or  more  grades  below  expected  grade  level 
9      Insufficient  information  to  make  judgment 

0  Not  applicable  if  youth  still  resides  at  Special  Schools  <x  did  not  receive 
academic  instruction 

36  In  general,  how  would  you  characterize  the  youth's  achievement  in  vocational 
education  (e.g.,  auto  sliop,  welding,  etc  )  upon  release  from  Special  Schools? 

1  Very  good  (e.g..  A,  8-10  points) 

2  Good  (B,7  points) 

3  Satisfactory  (C,  4-6  points) 

4  Unsatisfactory  (D,  2-3  points) 

5  Failing  (F,  1  point) 

9      Insufficient  mformation  to  make  judgment 

0  Not  applicable  if  youth  still  resides  at  Special  School  or  did  not  receive 
vocational  education 

37  What  15  the  nature  of  the  most  recent,  valid  scholastic  aptitude  or  achievement 
data  for  youth  since  release  from  Special  Schools? 

1  No  aptitude  or  achievement  data  has  been  obtained  since  youth's  return 
to  public  school 

2  California  Achievement  Test  (CAT) 

3  Iowa  Tests  of  Educational  Development 

4  Other  (specify:  ) 
9      No  information 

0  Not  applicable  if  youth  still  in  Special  School  or  not  returned  to  public 
school  after  release  from  Special  School 

38  Based  on  the  results  of  this  testing,  if  any,  how  would  you  judge  the  youth's 
reading,  vocabulary,  and/or  verbal  achievement? 

1  Above  expected  grade  level 

2  At  expected  grade  level 

3  One  grade  below  expected  grade  level 

4  Two  grades  below  expected  grade  level 

5  Three  or  more  grades  below  expected  grade  level 
9      Insufficient  information  to  make  judgment 

0      Not  applicable  if  youth  still  in  Special  School  or  not  returned  to  public 
school  after  release  from  Spijcial  School 
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39  Based  on  the  results  of  the  testing,  if  any,  how  would  you  judge  the  youth's 
arithmetic  achievement? 

1  Above  expected  grade  level 

2  At  expected  grade  level 

3  One  grade  below  expected  grade  level 

4  Two  grades  below  expected  grade  level 

5  Three  or  more  grades  below  expected  grade  level 
9      Insufficient  information  to  make  judgment 

0  Not  applicable  if  youth  still  in  Special  School  or  not  returned  to  public 
school  after  release  from  Special  School 

40  What  IS  the  nature  of  the  youth's  educational  program  since  his  return  to  public 

school? 

1  College  preparatory 

2  General  compensatory  education 

3  Vocational  education 

4  Remedial  and/or  special  programs  (eg.,  EMR) 
9      No  information 

Q     Not  applicable  if  youth  still  in  Special  School  or  not  returned  to  public 
school  after  release  from  Special  School 

41  In  general,  how  would  you  characteri7e  the  youth's  attendance  record  since  his 
return  to  public  school? 

1  Good 

2  Average 

3  Poor 

9      No  information 

0  Not  applicable  if  youth  still  in  Special  Schhol  or  not  returned  to  public 
scIiodI  after  release  from  Special  School 

42  In  general,  how  would  you  characterize  the  youth's  academic  status  (e^,,  in 
arithmetic,  history,  etc.)  since  his  return  to  public  school? 

1  Very  good  (e.g.,  A) 

2  Good  (C; 

3  Satisfactory  (C) 

4  Unsatisfactory  (D) 

5  Failing  (F) 

9  insufficient  information  to  make  judgment 

0  Not  applicable  if  youth  still  in  Special  School  or  not  returned  to  public 
school  after  release  from  Special  School 
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43  In  general,  how  would  you  characterize  the  youth's  achievement  in  vocational 

education  (e»g»,  auto  shop,  metal  shop)  since  his  return  to  public  school? 

1  Very  good  (e»g».  A) 

2  Good  (B) 

3  Satisfactory  (C) 

4  Unsatisfactory  (D) 

5  Failing  (F) 

9      Insufficient  information  to  make  judgment 

0  Not  applicable  if  youth  still  in  Special  School,  not  returned  to  public 
school  after  release  from  Special  School,  or  has  not  received  vocational 
education 


44  On  the  basis  of  public  school  files,  how  would  you  judge  the  youth's  social 

adjustment  since  his  return  to  public  school? 

1  Excellent  (e.g.,  mostly  "E"  in  social  skills) 

2  Good  (c.g.,  some  "E"and  some  "S") 

3  Satisfactory  (mostly  "S") 

4  Poor  (some  '*S"  and  some  "U") 

5  Unsatisfactory  (mostly  "U") 

9      Insufficient  information  to  make  judgment 

0      Not  applicable  if  youth  still  in  Special  School  or  not  returned  to  public 
school  after  release  from  Special  School 


45  What  is  the  present  academic  status  of  youth? 

1  Graduated  from  high  school 

2  Full  or  part-time  student  in  high  school 

3  Dropped  out  of  school  before  completion 
9      No  information 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  FILE  REVIEWERS 


File  Review 
Question  (s) 
Numbers 


Guidelines 


Population  Description 

Recidivists  -  students  who  have  had  more  than  one  exposure  to  the  LA 
County  Camp  schools  programs. 

Nonrccidivists  -  all  others. 


I3J4,15, 
17,18&19 


16 


20 
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Reasons  for  Referral  and  Nature  of  Contacts 

Offenses  against  person  -  offenses  include  homicide,  robbery  and  assult. 

Offenses  against  property  -  offenses  include  burglary,  theft,  for^ry,  and 
arson. 

Sex  dclinc^uency  ~  offenses  include  rape,  illegitimale  sex  relations, 
homosexual  actb. 

Narcotics  -  includes  possession,  sale,  etc.; 

Traffic  -  includes  drunk  driving,  hit  and  run,  and  speeding. 

l)chnquent  tendencies  -  includes  vagrancy,  loitering,  curfew,  liquor, 
truancy,  runaway,  and  incorrigible.. 

Dependency  situations  -  includes  no  proper  guardian,  parental  neglect,  sex 
assult  victim,  and  mental  deficiency.. 

Other  miscellaneous  law  violations  -  includes  all  other  offenses  not  included 
in  the  above  categories. 

Number  of  Contacts  with  Authorities 

The  number  of  separate  arrests  (not  contacts  experienced  while  youth  in 
processed  through  courts)  by  law  enforcement  authorities* 

Employment  status  prior  to  placement 

Employment  status  of  your  prior  to  most  recent  Special  Schools  placement. 
Classified  "employed  full-time,''  '^employed  part-time/'  or  unemployed  only 
if  not  classified  as  a  student.  **Student''  classification  includes  both  day  and 
night  school. 
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File  Review 
Question  (s) 

Numbers  Guidelines 

28&29  Verbal /Math  Achievement 

Verbal/math  achievement  according  to  the  most  recent  (within  the  preceding 
year),  valid  scholastic  aptitude  or  achievement  data  in  the  Special  Schools 
files, 

30  Public  School  Attendance 

Record  of  public  school  attendance  prior  to  most  recent  Special  Schools 
placement.  '*Poor"  attendance  usually  noted  in  teacher  or  administration 
notes  contained  in  file.  ^'Average"  and  *'good"  attendance  determined  from 
data  on  transcripts.  Less  than  five  days  absent  per  semester  classified  as 
'*good."  Between  five  and  twelve  days  absent  classified  as  *'a^rage," 

32  Vocational  Training  Received 

Vocational  training  includes  any  vocationally  oriented  courses  and/or 
programs  such  as  welding,  auto  mechanics,  landscaping,  cosmetology, 
clothing,  foods/culinary,  secretarial  and  nursing. 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOL  STAFF 
INTERVIEW  DOCUMENT 


Respondent   Position  _ 

Date  of  Interview   Interviewer 

Time:;  Start  Finish 


A.    STAFF  DATA 

1.:     How  long  have  you  been  in  the  education  field? 


How  long  have  you  been  involved  with  education  for  youth  in  detention  facilities? 


3.  Did  you  have  any  special  training  which  relates  directly  to  dealing  with  educational  programs 
for  disturbed  or  emotionally  unstable  youth  before  you  accepted  your  current  job? 

I     I  No  Q  Yes  (Specify)   

After  you  accepted  your  current  job? 

I     I  No  Q  Yeb  (Specify)   

4.  in  which  age  group  do  you  fall? 

I     I  Under  30  dl       '  CZI  ^^  '^^  dl 

5.  To  which  ethnic  jn-oup  do  you  belong? 

[~]  White  Q  Black  Q 

Mexican-American 

I     I  Oriental  Other  (Specify)   

6..     What  is  your  educational  background? 

I     I  B.A.  Major   

Minor 

□ 


M.A.  or  M.S.  

I  Ph.D  or  Ed.D.  _ 
I     I  Other  (Specify) 
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B.    ROLES,  RESPONSIBILITIES,  MOTIVATION 
1..    What  is  your  current  position/titlc?  


During  a  typical  day  what  kinds  of  professional  activities  are  you  engaged  in  and  how  much 
time  do  you  spend  on  each  activity? 


Activity 


%  of  time 


Administration  ( supervisory | 


Supervising  activities 


Teach  ini^ 


Counselirii; 


Reporting 


Record  keeping; 


Group  meeting)  (Specify) 


Lesson  preparation 


3.     What  other  functions  do  you  perform  periodically  (please  specify;  weekly,  monthly,  annually, 
etc.)? 

Activity 


Frequency 


Budget  preparation 


Open  house 


Grade  card  preparation 


Special  rnectings  (Specify) 


Special  reports  (Specify) 


Other:  (Specify) 


Do  you  think  your  time  is  well  spent?  [  |  Yes  [  ]  No 
If  no,  why?   


5.     Who  decides  what  your  work  schedule  will  be? 
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what  .irc  your  personal  work  objectives?  (Please  rank  in  order  of  importance.) 

Self  satisfaction  |  |  To  maintain  a  secure  job 

Social  improvement                                   To  make  more  money 
To  progress  through  the  organization  (get  promotions) 
Other  (Specify)  
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7y     Under  the  present  conditions*  how  would  you  rate  the  probabihty  of  accomplishing  your 
objectives' 

I  I  Excellent  Fair 
I     I  Good  Poor 

8.     Would  It  be  better  for  the  sthot)!  it  you  were  doing  something  else  here?  Somewhere  else? 

I     I  No  Yes  (If  yes,  specify.)   


Supposing  you  wanted  to  e*  ange  your  job  in  some  way,  change  the  way  you  spend  your  time 
t)n  the  job  could  )ou  do  it?  What  difficulties,  if  any,  would  you  encounter?  Who  would  have 
to  approve  the  suggested  changes'^ 


10.     What  are  the  most  satisfying  aspects  of  your  work?  (What,  if  anythmg,  makes  your  job 
worthwliik-'  Wh\  do  you  keep  this  job?) 


1 1.     What  .ire  the  least  satist)  nig  aspects  ot  your  job? 


12.  How  t)fteM  are  vou  apprehensive  about  your  physical  safety  in  confronting  openly  hostile  and 
defensive  students? 

I     I  often  [     I  Occasionally  {     |  Never 

13.  what  do  you  have  to  do  to  ''get  ahead''  on  this  job?  (To  get  a  good  rating,  promotion,  or 
nicrease  hi  salary.; 


14.,     Do  you  thnik  there  siiould  be  a  salary  differential  between  teachers  in  Special  Schools  and  the 
regular  school  system?  Why^' 


15.     If  you  had  an  employment  opportunity  m  the  public  school  system  at  the  same  salary,  would 
)ou  be  incliiK'd  to  accept^   
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C.    PROGRAM  EFFECTIVENESS 

1.  Du  you  believe  that  the  educational  programs  currently  available  in  your  camp  school  are:; 
1     I  Generally  responsive  to  student  needs. 

I     I  Somewhat  responsive,  somewhat  irrelevant.. 
j    ^  Not  responsive,  irrelevant.: 

2.  What  kind  of  judgmental  criteria  do  you  base  this  evaluation  (Question  C,  L)  on? 


3v  What  do  you  consider  the  most  important  needs  in  developing  a  truly  effective  education 
program?  (Consider:,  curriculum  development;  methods  and  materials;  supervision  and 
administration;  group  processes;  work-study  programs;  behavior  modification,  etc) 


4.  :     !n  your  judgment,  what  type  of  educational  programs  are  the  students  most  receptive  to? 

Least  receptive  to? 

Most ;  

Least:  I  

5.  I>o  you  feel  that  the  State  Educatio  ^  Code  and/or  curriculum  guidelines  constrain  the 
development  of  appropriate  curriculum? 

I     I  No      I     I  Yes    (if  yes,  please  list  areas  where  code  is  restrictive:)   


In  your  opinion,  what,  it  any,  effect  do  the  following  factors  have  on  program  effectiveness? 

Teacher-Pupil  ratio:  

Classroom  Time:, 

Scheduhng:   

Personnel  Qualification:,  

Facilities: 
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7.     Can  you  suggest  any  otiicr  tactors  which  restrain  or  decrease  the  potential  effectiveness  of  the 
educ.ition  program? 


8.     What,  if  any,  role  do  you  play  in  curriculum  planning? 


9.:     What  mctliodi*  are  now  used  to  evaluate  ^he  effectiveness  of  tlie  educational  program  other 
than  your  own  personal  evaluation? 


10.   Do  you  feel  these  methods  are  adecjuatc? 


11.   What  type  oi  information  do  you  need  that  would  allow  you  to  evaluate  effectiveness  and 
make  timely  decisions  regarding  program  content? 


12.,  What  impact,  if  any,  do  you  feci  tliat  the  current  educational  programs  have  on  student 
recidivism? 


13.   Can  you  suggest  any  ways  that  these  programs  can  be  improved? 


D.    STUDENT  NEEDS 

1.     What  process,  if  any,  do  you  use  to  identify  the  educational  needs  of  ear//  student? 


2.     what  type  of  diagnostic  information  do  you  now  receive  or  have  available  to  you? 
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3.  How  would  you  rate  the  available  diagnostic  information  in  assisting  you  to  determine 
individual  btudcnt  needs? 

I     I  Adequate 

I     I  Helpful,  but  not  sufficiently  comprehensive 
I     I  Does  not  help 

4.  What  additional  diagnostic  information  would  you  like  to  have: 


5.     To  what  extent  do  you  consult  with  Probation  personnel  in  determining  each  individual's 
needs  whet^  lie  or  she  enters  tlie  system? 

I     I  Meet  with  P.O.  to  determine  precise  needs  for  C(3c//  student. 

[     I  Meet  with  P.O.  to  determine  precise  needs  (or  selected  students. 

I     I  Consult  with  Probation  personnel  periodically  to  determine  group  needs. 

I     I  Do  not  consult  with  Probation  personnel., 

6..     Do  you  give  any  pretest?        |     |  Yes  [     |  No  What  kind? 


7.,     I>o  you  make  different  assigiiiiieiits  for  different  students  in  the  same  class?     |     Ivesl  |no 
How? 


8.     What,  it  anything,  do  you  do  about  the  individual  differences  among  students? 


9.     How  do  you  judge  student  j^-  ^rcss? 


10,  Do  you  try  to  evaluate  any  kind  of  progress  other  than  purely  academic? 

n  dl  (Specify:) 
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11.   Do  you  use  achievement  tests?       I     I  Yes     |     |  No  What  Kind 


12,   How  often  do  you  test? 


13.   What  type  of  records,  if  any,  do  you  keep  on  student  progress? 


14.  To  what  extent  do  you  consult  with  Probation  personnel  on  student  progress? 
[     I  Periodically  on  all  students 
I     I  Periodically  on  problem  students 
[     I  Occasionally  on  problem  students  (as  necessary) 
I     [  Seldom  or  never 

1  5.;  Do  you  generally  consult  with  the  student  to: 

(a)  Determine  his  or  her  basic  educational  needs?  [     |  Yes  [     |  No 

(b)  Discuss  progress,  strengths,  weaknesses?  |     |  Yes  [     |  No 

1  6..  On  an  average,  how  much  time  do  you  spend,  if  any,  dealing  with  a  student  on  an  individual 
basis  outside  of  a  formal  classroom  or  group  process?  (Daily,  weekly,  monthly.) 


17.   In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  most  significant  educational  needs  common  to  the  majority  of 
students?  Psychological  or  si^cial  needs? 


18.,  Can  you  suggest  methods  or  processes  that  would  assist  you  in  determining  specific  student 
needs? 
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E.     STAFF  NEEDS/TRAINING 

1.  ;     Do  regular  classroom  tciclii-rs  need  instructions  in  ways  to  cope  with  students  in  detention 

facilitRs? 

□  □  No 

2.  Is  die  current  method  ot  preparing  teachers  for  conducting  classes  in  detention  camps 
adequate? 

□  Yes      □  No 

3.  In  what  ways  is  it  inadequate? 


4.^     What  additional  training  would  be  helpful? 


5.  Do  you  teel  that  most  teache  rs  know  how  to  design  individual  programs  tor  their  students? 

I     I  Yes  No 

6.  How  do  you  keep  up  to  date  in  your  field? 

I    ]  College  Courses  [    j  Seminars 

{    ]  Professional  Groups  ^    |  Literature 

Q  Other  (Specify:)   

7.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  about  what  would  assist  you  in  keeping  up  to  date? 


8.,     What  auxiliary  or  support  personnel  do  you  now  have  avaihible  to  assist  you? 
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9.     What  sort  of  additional  personnel,  if  any,  do  you  feel  would  make  the  educational  program 
mure  effective? 


lU.  What  are  the  most  important  characteristics  or  attributes  for  camp  school  personnel  selected  or 
recruited  to  work  in  this  cnvirunment  in  terms  of  background,  training,  experience, 
motivation,  personality,  etc.? 

Professional  Personal 


11.  In  your  t)pnn(>ii,  docs  the  current  staff  have  these  characteristics? 

CH  Yes  n   Mostly  CH  No 

12.  What  is  tlie  most  important  charactcristK   that  you  feel  may  be  lacking  in  many  of  the  staff? 
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F.:    COORDINATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

t .     How  often,  if  ever,  do  you  coordinate  and/or  communicate  with  the  following? 


Scheduled 
(Specify 

Nonscheduled 

frequency) 

Often 

Occasionally 

Never 

Probation  Departinciit 

.   Carnp  Dirct  tor 

Probjtum  (Ii)mmittoc 

lX*puty  Probation  Officers  -  Resident 

Deputy  Probation  Dtticers  -  Fiekl 

-  Camp  Nurse 



l\:partmcnt  of  Education 

.   Special  Schools  Administrative  Staff 
(Dr.:  Ross*  Staff) 

,   County  Board  of  Hducatioii 

.   Camp  Prnuipal 

Basic  Skills  Prt»gr.nn  (A>ordinatiU 

Teachers 

Other  Pubhc  Schi>ol  Districts 
.  CYA 

■ 

- —  

- 

-  . 

-   -  ■-" 

- 

  — 



,  .-  .  — 



-  ■■-  — 

— _ .  .  -  . 

Other  Agencies 

Vocational  Tramini^  and  Inspection 
Commission 

lX:partinent  ot  Public  Social  Services 
.   County  Parks  and  Recreation 

C<»untv  Forestry  Dcpartnient 

Juvenile  Court 
.  County  Health  Department 
.  Grand  Jur\ 

Voluntarv  Agency 



-  -  - '  —  ■  



Parents 

Students 

Other  (Specify) 
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In  which  areas  do  you  feel  that  increased  communicatiun  would  have  a  significant,  positive 
impact  on  the  ettective*  css  ot  the  educational  program? 


3.  What  do  you  think  are  the  major  barriers  to  effective  communication  between  you  and 
(a)  Specul  Schools  staff,  (b)  Probation  Department  personnel,  (c)  other  agencies,  and 
(d)  students. 


(.0 
(b) 

{«:) 
(d) 


4.     tK)  you  think  that  an  cxciiangc  program  of  Special  Schools  staff  with  community  schools 
would  contribut-:  to  a  better  understanding  of  job  functions  and  responsibilities?  Why? 


What  can  you  surest  that  would  improve  the  understanding,  coordination,  and 
communication  between  the  various  components  which  comprise  the  Juvenile  camp  system? 
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6.     Can  you  suggest  any  .u"c.is  of  concern  to  cducatioial  effectiveness  that  have  not  been 
couMdcrcd  m  this  questionnaire' 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOL  STAFF 
INTERVIEW  DOCUMENT 


□  Mr., 

Respondent   □  Ms.   Location^ 


Date  of  interview   latcrviewer^ 

Time:  Start  Finish 


A.    STAFF  DATA 

1.     How  long  have  you  been  in  the  education  field ?_ 


2<     How  long  have  you  been  involved  with  education  for  youth  in  detention  facilities?  

In  this  camp?  

3.     Did  you  have  any  special  training  which  relates  directly  to  dealing  with  educational  programs 
for  disturbed  or  emotionally  unstable  youth  before  you  accepted  your  current  job? 

Yes 

if  yes  College  course  (Specify) 

Experience  on  previous  Job  (Specify)  


Experience  with  volunteer  groups  (Spccify)_^ 


Other  (Specify)^ 


4.:    What,  if  any,  special  training  have  you  had  since  accepting  your  current  position?  (Specify) 


None 
Institutes 


Seminars  (in- house) 


In-service  training  (Orientation,  etc.)_ 
Univcrsity-levcl  courses  


Volunteer/community  service^ 


5.     In  which  age  group  do  you  fall? 

[I]  Under  30  [Zl  30  -  40  CIl  40  -  50  I  I 
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6.     To  which  ethnic  group  do  you  belong? 

d]  White  IZ]  Black  n  Mcxican-Amcrican 
(ZZ!  Oriental  1     I  American  Indian      I     1  Other  (Specify)  


7,     What  is  your  educational  background? 


□  b 


A.  or  B.S.:  Major 
Minor 

M.A.  or  M.S.  

Ph.Dor  Ed.n. 


Other  (Specify) 


B.     ROLES,  RESPONSIBILITIES,  MOTIVATION 

I.:     What  is  your  current  pt>sit ion/ title?  

Job  responsibilities?  


During  a  typical  d;iy,  what  kinds  of  professional  activities  arc  you  engaged  in  and  how  much 
time  do  you  spend  on  each  activity? 


Activity 


%of  time 


Administration  (supervisory) 


Supervising  activities 


Teaching 


Counseling 


Reporting 


Record- keeping 


Group  mecti  gs  (Specify) 


Lesson  preparation 


3.     Considering  your  present  objectives,  do  you  think  your  time  is  well  spent? 

No 


If  no,  why? 
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4.     Would  it  be  better  if  the  school  were  doing  something  else  here? 


(If  yes,  specify )_ 


5.     What  are  your  personal  work  objectives?  (Please  rank  in  order  of  importance,) 


j  Ti>  reah/c  my  pri>tes5,ional  potential 
To  observe  a  child  progress 

To  progress  through  the  organization  (get  promotions) 
Other  (Specify)  


To  maintain  a  secure  job 
To  make  more  money 


6,^     Under  the  present  ctinditionb.  how  would  you  rate  the  probability  of  accomplishing  your 
objectives' 


Excellent 
Good 


Fair 
Poor 


7.     What  are  the  most  satisfying  aspects  of  your  work?  (What,  if  anything,  makes  your  job 
worthwhile?  Why  do  you  keep  this  job?) 


8.     What  are  the  least  satisfying  aspects  of  your  job? 


How  often  in  the  last  year  were  you  apprehensive  about  your  physical  safety  in  confronting 
openly  hostile  and  defensive  students? 


dl  Often 
Explain:  


□ 


Occasionally 


□ 


Rarely 


1     1  Never 


10,     What  do  you  have  to  do  t<;  *'get  ahead**  on  this  job.  (To  get  a  good  rating,  promotion,  or 
increase  in  salary.) 
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11.     Do  you  think  there  should  be  .i  salary  ditt'erential  between  teachers  in  Special  Schools  and  the 
regular  school  svscein'  \Vh\  ' 


12.     if  you  had  an  opporrunit)  to  transfer  to  the  public  school  system  near  your  residence  at  the 
same  salary,  would  you  be  niclined  to  accept?  ^ 

Why?  

t.    PROGRAM  EFFECTIVENESS 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  the  educational  programs  currently  available  in  your  camp  school  are: 

Generally  responsive  to  student  needs. 
.Somewhat  responsive,  somewhat  irrelevant.. 
Not  respoiuive,  irrelevant., 

2.  What  is  the  range  oi  number  of  pupils  in  the  classes  you  teach? 

From  to  

Wliat  is  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  the  classes  you  teach? 


3.     In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  order  of  importance  of  the  following  on  educational  program 
effectiveness?  (Please  rank) 

Teacher-pupil  ratio  I — 

C-lassroom  time  I  

Class  assignment  of  students  1  

Personnel  qualifications  I 

Facilities  I  

4.,     In  which  of  the  above  areas  (Question  3)  is  improvement  needed?  What  kind  of  improvement? 
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5.  How  do  you  rate  the  adequacy  of  the  follov/ing? 

Needs  some  Needs 

improve-  complete 

Good          Adequate           ment  revision 

Course  content                                  I                     I  j                L_l  y — 

CurricuUini  development  L —                I  j   j  — 

Methods  L — I  I — j   1  L — 

Materials  1 —   j                L~  j — ~ 

Supervision/Administration  I — 1               I     — 

Sciiools  policies  and  procedures  I— J               '  1  I— J  I — 

6.  Define   the   pr(;blem   and    possible   solutions   for  the   areas   above  (Question  5)  where 
improvement  or  complete  revision  is  needed. 


7,  In  your  judgment,  what  type  of  educational  programs  are  the  students  most  receptive  to? 
Least  receptive  to? 

Most^   

Least:,   

8.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  factors  which  restrain  or  decrease  the  potential  effectiveness  of  the 
education  program? 


9,     What  methods  are  now  used  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  educational  prc^ram  other 
than  your  own  personal  evaluation? 


Do  you  feel  these  methods  are  adequate? 
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11.     What  type  of  mtormation  do  you  need  that  would  allow  you  to  evaluate  effectiveness  and 
make  timely  decibiuiib  regarding  program  content? 


12.     What  impact,  it  any,  do  yuu  feel  that  the  current  educational  programs  have  on  student 
recidivisni?  Why? 


D.    STUDENT  NEEDS 

l.>     What  process,  if  any,  do  you  use  to  identify  the  individual  educational  needs  of  each  student? 
(Pretest*  observation,  counselmg,  review  of  case  history,  transcripts,  etc.) 


2,     What  type  of  clinical  and/or  chagriostic  information  for  each  student  is  available  to  you? 


3,     Do  you  use  the  clinical  and/or  diagnostic  information  available  to  you?  (List  the  type  and 
frequency  of  information  ustd.j 


4.  How  would  you  rate  the  available  diagnostic  information  in  assisting  you  to  determine 
individual  student  fjceds^ 

Adet)uate 

Helpful,  but  not  sufficiently  comprehensive 
Does  not  help 

5.  What  additional  diagnostic  information  would  you  like  to  have:; 
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To  what  extent  do  you  consult  with  Probation  personnel  in  determining  each  individual's 
needs  when  he  or  she  enters  the  system? 


Meet  with  P.O.  to  determine  precise  needs  (or  each  student, 

 1  Meet  with  P.O..  to  determine  precise  needs  (or  selected  students. 

Consult  with  Probation  personnel  periodically  to  determme  group  needs. 
Do  not  consult  with  Probation  personnel. 


What,  it  anything,  do  you  do  about  the  individual  educational  needs  or  differences  among 
students? 


8.     How  do  you  judge  student  progress?  (Periodic  achievement  test,  entry  and  exit  tests, 
observation,  etc.) 


9.     What  type  oi  records,  if  any,  do  you  keep  on  student  progress? 


UK     To  what  extent  do  you  consult  with  Probation  personnel  on  student  progress? 
Periodically  on  all  students 

Periodically  on  problem/good  students  (underline  which) 
Occasionally/frequently  on  problem/good  students  (underline  which) 
Seldom  or  never 


11.:     Do  you  generally  consult  with  the  student  to:, 

(a)  Determine  his  or  her  basic  educational  needs? 

(b)  Discuss  progress,  strengths,  weaknesses? 


n  No 
n  No 
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12.     How  much  time  in  an  average  day  do  you  spend  counseling  individual  students  outside  of 
scheduled  class  hours?  


Is  this  adequate 


13.     In  your  oprnron,  what  are  the  most  significant  educational  needs  common  to  the  majority  of 
students? 


Psychological  or  social  necds^ 


E.     STAFF  NEEDS/TRAINING 

1..     Do  regular  classroom  teachers  need  instructions  in  ways  to  cope  with  students  in  detention 
facilities'* 

No 

2.  Is  the  current  method  of  preparing  teachers  for  conducting  classes  in  detention  camps 
adequate'' 

□  vcs         □  No 

3.  In  what  ways  is  it  inadequate?  What  additional  training  would  be  helpful? 


4.  Do  you  feel  that  niost  teachers  know  how  to  design  individual  programs  for  their  students? 

im  Yes  n  No 

5.  What  seminars  have  you  attended  in  the  last  year?  

What  professional  group  meetings?  


6.     Do  you  have  any  suggestions  about  what  would  assist  you  in  keeping  up  to  date? 
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7.     What  auxiliary  or  support  personnel  do  you  now  have  available  to  assist  you? 


8.     What  sort  of  additional  personnel,  if  any,  do  you  feel  would  make  the  educational  program 
more  effective? 


9..  What  are  the  inust  important  characteristics  or  attributes  for  camp  school  personnel  selected  or 
recruited  to  work  in  this  environment  in  terms  of  background,  training,  experience, 
motivation,  personality,  etc.? 

Professional  Personal 


10.  In  your  opinion,  docs  the  current  staff  have  these  characteristics? 

Mostly  l_    I  Some  (_J  No 

11.  What  IS  the  most  important  characteristic  that  yoi'  f;^el  may  be  lacking  in  many  of  the  staff? 
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F.    COORDINATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 


1.     How  often,  if  ever,  do  you  coordinate  and/or  conitiiunicate  with  the  following? 


o    1       1     1  J 

Scheuuied 
(Specify 

1 

Nonscheduled 

frequ'^ncy) 

Often 

Seldom 

Never 

Probation  IX-partment 
Camp  Director 
Probation  Cornnnttec 
Dcputv  Probation  Officers  Resident 
.   Deputy  Probation  Officers  Field 
.   Camp  Nurse 

Department  of  Education 

.   Special  Schools  Administrative  Statl 
(Dr.Ross\StafO 

.  County  Board  of  Education 

Camp  Principal 
.    Basic  Skills  Program  Coordinator 

Teachers 
V  Other  Public  School  Districts 
.  CYA 

— — . — . — .  . 

Other  Agencies 

.    Vocational  Training  and  Inspection 
r'£^  mni  is^ioil 

V'V/  1  III  1  1  ikJ^I^'i* 

Department  of  Public  Social  Services 
V  Cotmty  Parks  and  Recreation 

County  Forestry  Department 
.   Juvenile  Court 

v>oUiity  r«ca!ii!       pcu viiicii i 
.  Grand  Jury 

Voluntary  Agency 

Parents 

Students 

Other  (Specify) 
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In  which  areas  do  you  feel  that  increased  communication  would  have  a  significant,  positive 
impact  on  the  etTectwencbS  ot  the  educational  proi^ram? 


3.  What  do  you  think  are  the  major  barriers  to  effecnve  communication  between  you  and 
(a)  Special  Schools  staft'.  (b)  Probation  Department  personnel,  (c)  other  agencies,  and 
(d)  students? 


(c) 


4.,     Do  you  thmk  that  an  exchjni^e  program  of  Special  Schools  staff  with  community  schools 
would  contribute  to  a  better  undei  standing  of  job  functions  and  responsibilities?  Why? 


5.     What    can    yoj    suggest    that    would    improve    the    understanding,    coordination,  and 
communication  between  the  various  components  which  comprise  the  Juvenile  camp  system? 
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After  considering  ail  the  arcMs  covered  in  this  interview,  how  would  you  summarize  your 
opinion  ot  the  !»trengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  overail  juvenile  camp  education  system.  (If 
desired,  include  areas  that  have  not  been  considered  in  this  questionnaire.) 

Strengths :  


Weaknesses: 
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PROBATION  STAFF  INTERVIEW  DOCUMENT 
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PROBATION  STAFF 
INTERVIEW  DOCUMENT 


Respondent  Position  

Date  of  Interview   Interviewer^ 

Time:  Start  Finish 


A.    STAFF  DATA 

1.     How  long  have  you  been  in  the  probation  or  social  welfare  field?_ 


2.     How  long  have  you  been  involved  in  working  with  youthful  offenders? 


3.     Did  you  have  any  special  training  in  working  with  youths  before  you  accepted  your  current 
job? 


□  no  □  Yes  (Specify) 
After  you  accepted  your  current  job? 

□  n..         □  Yes  (Specify) 


4.,     In  which  age  group  do  you  fall? 

I     I  Under  30  ED  30  -  40  40  -  50  Over  50 

5.  To  which  ethnic  group  do  you  belong? 

I  I  White  Q  Black  Q  Mexican-American 
I     I  Oriental  Other  (Specify)  

6.  What  is  your  educational  background? 

I     I  B.A.:  Major  

Minor  ___________ 

M.A.  or  M.S.  

Ph.D.  or  Ed.D.   


Other  (Specify) 
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B.     ROLES,  RESPONSIBILITIES,  MOTIVATION 
1.     What  is  your  current  position/title?  


ERIC 


2.     During  a  typical  day  what  kinds  of  professional  activities  are  you  engaged  in  and  how  much 
time  do  you  spend  on  each  activity? 

Activity  %of  tune 

Administration  (supervision)    . 


Supervising  student  activities 


Counselini^ 


Reporting 


Record  keeping 


Group  meetings  (Specify) 


3,     What  other  functions  do  you  perform  periodically  (please  specify:  weekly,  monthly,  annually, 
etc.)? 

Activity  Frequency 
Special  reports    


Special  meetings  (Specify) 


Case  planning 


Budget  development 


Other: 


4..     Do  you  think  your  time  is  well  spent?            CH  Yes                n  No 
if  no,  why?    


5.     Who  decides  what  your  work  schedule  will  be? 


6.     What  are  your  personal  work  objectives?  (Rank  in  order  of  importance.) 

I     I  Self-satisfaction  I     I  To  maintain  a  secure  job 

I     I  Social  improvement  I     I  To  make  more  money 

I  1 

I  I  To  progress  through  the  organization  (get  promotions) 

□  Other  (Specify)  ^ 
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7,  Under  the  present  conditions,  how  would  you  rate  the  probability  of  accomplishing  your 
objectives? 

Excellent  EZl  Fair 

I     I  Good  Poor 

8.  Supposing  you  wanted  to  change  your  job  in  some  way,  change  the  way  you  spend  your  time 
on  the  job  -  could  you  do  it?  What  difficulties,  if  any,  would  you  encounter?  Who  would  have 
to  approve  the  suggested  changes? 


9.     What  are  the  most  satisfying  aspects  of  your  work?  (What,  if  anything,  makes  your  job 
worthwhile?  Why  do  you  keep  this  job?) 


10,     What  are  the  least  satisfying  aspects  of  your  job? 


11.  How  oftci]  do  you  feel  apprehensive  about  your  physical  safety  in  deahng  with  hostile  or 
detcnsive  wards?      |  1  i  1  j  j 

I  I  Often  I  j  Occasionally  |  |  Never 

12.  What  do  you  have  to  do  to  '*get  ahead''  on  this  job?  (To  get  a  good  rating,  promotion,  or 
increase  m  salary.) 


C.    PROGRAM  EFFECTIVENESS 

1.     Do  you  believe  that  the  educational  programs  currently  available  in  your  camp  school  are: 

□  Generally  responsive  to  student  needs, 
I     I  Somewhat  responsive,  somewhat  irrelevant 
Not  responsive,  irrelevant. 
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2.     What  kind  of  judgmental  criteria  do  you  base  this  evaluation  (Question  C,  L)  on? 


3.  In  your  judgment,  what  type  of  educational  programs  arc  the  students  most  receptive  to? 
Leaht  receptive  to? 

Most:  

Least:;   

4.  Can  you  suggest  any  factors  which  restrain  or  decrease  the  potential  effert^ivencss  of  the 
education  program? 


5..     What,  if  any,  role  do  you  play  in  determining  the  educational  programs? 


6,     What  methods  are  now  used  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  educational  program? 


7,.     Do  you  feel  these  methods  are  adequate?  ^  

8.     Wha   type  of  information  do  you  need  that  would  allow  y  ^u  to  evaluate  effectiveness  and 
mak;  timely  decisions  regarding  educational  program  content? 


9.     What  impact,  if  any,  do  you  feel  that  fhe  current  educational  programs  have  on  student 
recidivism? 
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10.,    Can  you  suggest  any  ways  that  these  programs  can  be  improved? 


a    STUDENT  NEEDS 

1 .     Whac  process,  it  any,  do  you  use  to  identify  the  educational  needs  of  t\2ch  student? 


What  type  of  diagnostic  information  is  prepared? 


3.     How  would  you  rate  the  available  diagnostic  information  m  assisting  you  to  determine 
individual  needs' 

I     I  Adequate 

I     ] Helpful,  but  not  sufficiently  comprehensive 
I    ]  Does  not  help 

4..     What  additional  diagnostic  information  would  you  like  to  have? 


5.     To  what  extent  do  you  consult  with  school  personnel  in  determining  each  individual's  needs 
when  she  or  he  enters  the  system? 

1    1  Meet  with  teacher/principal  to  determine  precise  needs  for  each  student. 
I    1  Meet  with  teacher/principal  to  determine  precise  needs  (or  selected  students. 
P  1  Consult  with  school  personnel  periodically  to  determine  group  needs. 
I     I  Do  not  consult  with  school  personnel. 

6.,     How  are  delinquents  assigned  to  camps?  Classes?  
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7.     Wliat..  it  an^tlniii^,,  do  vou  tlo  about  the  iiulividual  diftoiciaes  atnotig  students? 


H.      How  do  vmi  I'jdgc"  student  proi^rcss 


ERIC 


9,      What  type' ot  roLonls..  it  aiiv.      ym  keep  on  student  progress' 


10.     To  what  extent  do  ytjii  loiisuk  wuh  special  school  personnel  on  student  progress*^ 

I     I  IVnodu.dly  on  all  student > 

i  ]  Penoditallv  on  p^jblern  students 

1     I  Occasionally  on  problem  students  (as  lUHessaryj 
,St'ldoni  or  nevei 
1  1.      Do  you  general!)  consult  with  the  student  to; 

(a)     Determine  his  or  her  basu  educational  need^?  [     |  Yes  |  |  No 

(b',    f)iscuss  pri)grcss,  strengths,,  weaknesses^  [     |  Yes  [     |  No 

12.-     On  .111  average\  how  much  time  do  vou  spend  dealing  with  a  child  on  an  individual  b.isis? 
(Dally.,  weekly,  monthlv.) 


13.     In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  most  significant  edacatU)nal  needs  common  to  the  majority  of 
students?  Psycholcjgical  or  social  needs? 


14.     Can  you  suggest  methods  or  processes  that  would  assist  you  in  determining  specific' student 
needs? 
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E.     STAFF  NEEDS/TRAINING 

1.  Do  regular  classroom  teachers  need  iiistructions  in  ways  to  cope  with  students  in  detention 
facihtics? 

n  Yes         CH  No 

2.  Is  the  current  method  of  preparing  teachers  for  conducting  classes  in  detention  camps 
adequate? 

n  Yes         n  No 

3.  In  what  ways  is  it  inadcciuate? 


4..     What  additional  training  would  be  helpful? 


5.     Do  yt)U  feel  that  most  teachers  know  how  to  design  individual  programs  for  their  students? 
□  N., 


6.  What  are  the  most  im[)ortant  characteristics  or  attributes  for  camp  school  personnel  selected  or 
recruited  to  work  in  tins  environment  in  terms  of  background,  training,  experience, 
motivation,  personality,. etc' 

Professional  Personal 


7.  In  your  opinion,  doc  s  the  current  staff  have  these  characteristics? 

I     I  Yes  O  Mostly  No 

8.  what  is  the  most  important  characteristics  that  you  feel  ma;'  be  lacking  in  many  of  the  school 
staff? 

EKjC  ggj  


F.      COORDINATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

1.:     How  often,  it  ever,  do  you  coordinate  and/or  communicate  witli  tlie  following? 


Scheduled 

( ^rM*rii  V 

I  Ol/*.  Vll  J 

frequency) 

Nonscheduled 

Often 

Occasionally 

Never 

Probation  l>cparti«cnt 
.   CMwp  Director 
:.    Probation  C\)innuttt'e 
.   Deputy  Probation  Of  ficers  -  Resident 
,  Deputy  Probation  Officers  -  Field 
C*anip  Nurse 

Depa^'tment  of  Education 

.   Special  Schools  Administrative  Stall 
(Dr,Ross'  Staff) 

C^ounty  Board  ol  Education 

,  Camp  Principal 

.    Basic  Skills  Program  0)ordmator 
V  Teachers 

Other  Public  School  Distiicts 

CYA 

—   







~—  













Other  Agencies 

.    Vocational  Training  and  Inspection 
Commission 

I>cpartment  of  Public  Social  Services 
.   County  Parks  and  Recreation 
.   County  Forestry  Department 

Juvenile  Court 
.   County  Health  IX^partrnent 

Grand  Jury 

Voluntary  Agency 

— .  



 . — 

Parents 

Students 

Other  (Specify) 
O   

In  whitli  .irtM.^  do  you  tcci  that  increased  communication  would  have  a  signifuant,  positive 
impact  on  the  oftVctivcncss  of  the  educational  program? 


What  do  you  think  arc  the  major  barriers  to  effective  communication  between  you  and 
(a)  Special  schi>ols  stalt,  (b)  Probation  IX^partment  personnel,  (c)  other  agencies,  i»nd 
(d)  students. 


(««). 


IVi  you  think  that  jn  cxthangc  program  of  special  bchools  staff  with  community  schools 
would  contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  job  functions  and  responsibilities?  Why? 


Wh.it  can  you  surest  that  would  unprove  the  understanding,  coordination,  and 
connnunieatiuii  between  the  various  components  which  comprise  the  Juvenile  camp  system? 
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6.    Can  you  suggest  any  areas  of  concern  to  educational  effectiveness  that  have  not  been 
considered  in  this  questionnaire? 


ERIC 
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PROBATION  STAFF 
INTERVIEW  DOCUMENT 


□  Mr. 

Respondent  DMs. 


Location 


Date  of  Interview 
Time:  Start 


Interviewer^ 
Finish 


A.    STAFF  DATA 


1.     How  long  have  you  been  in  the  probation  or  social  welfare  field? 


How  long  have  you  been  involved  in  working  with  youthful  offenders? 
In  this  camp?  


3.     Did  you  have  any  special  traininjj  ^n  working  with  disturbed  or  emotionally  unstable  youth 
before  you  accepted  your  current  job? 


□  no  □ 

If  yes,  dl 

n 


Yes 


College  course  (Specify) 


LJ  Experience  on  previous  job  (Specify) 


□ 


Experience  with  volunteer  groups  (Specify) 


I     I  Other 


(Specify) 


4.     What,  if  any,  special  training  have  you  had  since  accepting  your  current  position?  (Specify) 


None 
institutes 


Seminars  (in*house)_ 


In-service  training  (orientation,  etc. 
University  level  courses  


Volunteer/community  service 


5.     In  which  age  group  do  you  fall? 

n  Under  30  CD  30  -  40 


□ 


40-50 


□ 


Over  50 
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6.  To  which  ethnic  group  do  you  belong? 

I     I  White  n  Black  Q  Mexican-American 

I     I  Oriental  I     I  American  Indian  1    I  Other  (Specify)  

7.  What  is  your  educational  background? 

\     1  B.A,orB.S.  Major  

  Minor  

I     I  M.A.  or  M.S.  

]       Ph.D.  or  Ed.D.  

[        Other  (Specify)  


B.    ROLES,  RESPONSIBILITIES,  MOTIVATION 

1.     What  is  your  current  position/title?  

Job  responsibilities?  


EXiring  a  typical  day  what  kinds  of  professional  activities  are  you  engaged  in  and  how  much 
time  do  you  spend  on  each  activity? 


Activity 


%  of  time 


Administration  (supervision) 


Supervising  student  activities 


Counseling 


Reporting 


Record-keeping 


Group  meetings  (Specify) 


Considering  your  present  objectives,  do  you  think  your  time  is  well  spent? 

No  if  no,  whv?  


Would  it  be  better  if  the  school  were  doing  something  else  here? 

Yes  (if  yes,  specify)  
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5.     What  are  your  personal  work  objectives?  (Rank  in  order  of  importance.) 


To  realize  my  professional  potential 
To  observe  a  child  progress 
To  progress  through  the  organization  (get  promotions) 
Other  (Specify)  


To  maintain  a  secure  job 
To  make  more  money 


6.     Under  the  present  conditions,  how  would  you  rate  the  probability  of  accomplishing  your 
objectives? 


1  1  Excellent 
I     I  Good 


CZl  Fair 
I     I  Poor 


7<     What  are  the  least  satisfying  aspects  of  your  job? 


8.  How  often  in  the  last  year  did  you  feel  apprehensive  about  your  physical  safety  in  dealing  with 
hostile  or  defensive  wards? 

□  Often                   □  Occasionally               I  Rarely  I     I  Never 

Explain:  

9,  What  do  you  have  to  do  to  '*get  ahead"  on  this  job?  (To  get  a  good  rating,  promotion,  or 
increase  in  salary.) 


10.     Do  you  think  there  should  be  a  salary  differential  between  teachers  in  Special  Schools  and  the 
regular  school  system?  Why? 
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C.    PROGRAM  EFFECTIVENESS 


1.     Do  you  believe  that  the  educational  programs  currently  available  in  your  camp  school  are: 


Generally  responsive  to  student  needs* 
Somewhat  responsive,  somewhat  irrelevant* 
Not  responsive,  irrelevant. 


2.     In  your  judgment,  what  type  of  educational  programs  are  the  students  most  receptive  to? 
Least  receptive  to' 


Most: 
Least: 


3.  Can  you  suggest  any  factors  which  restrain  or  decrease  the  potential  effectiveness  of  the 
*        education  program? 


4.     What,  if  any,  role  do  you  play  in  determining  the  educational  programs? 


5.     What  metliods  are  now  used  tt:  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  educational  program? 


6.     Do  you  feel  these  methods  are  adequate ?_ 


7.,     What  type  of  information  do  you  need  that  would  allow  you  to  evaluate  effectiveness  and 
make  timely  decisions  regarding  educational  program  content? 


8.     What  impact,  if  any,  do  you  feel  that  the  current  educational  programs  have  on  student 
recidivism? 
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9.     Can  you  suggest  any  ways  that  these  programs  can  be  improved? 


D.    STUDENT  NEEDS 

1.     What  process,  it  any,  do  yon  use  to  identify  the  individual  educational  needs  oieach  student? 
(Pretest,  observation,  counschng,  conferences  with  teachers,  review  of  transcripts,  etc.) 


2.     What  type  ot  clinical  and/or  diagnostic  information  on  each  student  is  made  available  to  you? 


3.     How  would  you  rate  the  available  diagnostic  information  in  assisting  you  to  determine 
individual  needs? 


Adequate 

Helpful,  but  not  sufficiently  comprehensive 
Does  not  help 


4.     What  additional  diagnostic  information  would  you  like  to  have? 


5.     To  what  extent  do  you  consult  with  school  personnel  in  determining  each  individual's  needs 
when  she  or  he  enters  the  system? 


Meet  with  teacher/principal  to  determine  precise  needs  (or  each  student. 
Meet  with  teacher/principal  to  determine  precise  needs  for  5e/ec^ec/ students. 
Consult  with  school  personnel  periodically  to  determ      ,roup  needs. 
Do  not  consult  with  school  personnel. 


6.     On  what  basis  are  delinquents  assigned  to  camps? 
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7.     What,  if  anything,  do  you  do  about  the  individual  differences  among  students? 


8.     How  do  you  judge  student  progress? 


9.     What  types  of  records,  if  any,  do  you  keep  on  student  progress? 


10.     To  what  extent  do  you  consult  with  special  school  personnel  on  student  progress? 


Periodically  on  all  students 

Periodically  on  problem/good  students  (underline  which) 
Occasionally/frequently  on  problem/good  students  (underline  which) 
Seldom  or  never 

11,  Do  you  generally  consult  with  the  student  to: 

(a)  iX^termine  his  or  her  basic  educational  needs?  No 

(b)  Discuss  progress,  strengths,  weaknesses?  I     I  Yes  EII  No 

12.  How  much  time  in  an  average  day  do  you  spend  deaHng  with  a  child  on  an  individual  basis? 


13.     In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  njost  significant  educational  needs  common  to  the  majority  of 
students? 


Psychological  or  social  needs?_ 
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E    STAFF  NEEDS/TRAINING 

1.     Do  regular  classroom  teachers  need  instructions  in  ways  to  cope  with  students  in  detention 
facilities? 


2,     Is  the  current  method  of  prepaiing  teachers  for  conducting  classes  in  detention  camps 
adequate? 


3.     In  what  ways  is  it  inadequate?  What  additional  training  would  be  helpful? 


4.  Do  you  feel  that  moot  teachers  know  how  to  design  individual  programs  for  their  students? 

D   Yes        Ell  No 

5.  What  are  tlie  most  important  characteristics  or  attributes  for  camp  school  personnel  selected  or 
recruited  to  work  in  this  environment  in  terms  of  background,  training,  experience, 
motivation,  personality,  etc.? 

Protessional  Personal 


6.     In  your  opinion,  docs  the  current  staff  have  these  characteristics? 

I     I  Yes  ED  Mostly  Some  No 

1 What  are  the  most  important  characteristics  that  you  feel  may  be  lacking  in  many  of  the 
school  staff? 
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F.    CXX)RDINATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 


1.    How  often,  if  ever,  do  you  coordinate  and/or  communicate  with  the  following? 


Scheduled 
frequency) 

Nonscheduled 

Often 

Seldom 

Never 

Probation  Department 
.  Camp  Director 
.  Probation  Committee 
.  Deputy  Probation  Officers  —  Resident 
.  Deputy  Probation  Officers  -  Field 
.  Camp  Nurse 

Department  of  Education 

.  Special  Schools  Administrative  Staff 
(Dr.  Ross*  Staff) 

.  County  Board  of  Education 

.  Camp  Principal 

.  Basic  Skills  Program  Coordinator 
,  Teachers 

,  Other  Public  School  Districts 
.  CYA 

Other  Agencies 

,  Vocational  Training  and  I  nspcction 
Commission 

.  Department  of  Public  Social  Services 

.  County  Parks  and  Recreation 

v^ouncy  roresuy  i^t^pdiimcni 

.  Juvenile  Court 

.  County  Health  Department 

.  Grand  Jury 

.  Voluntary  Agency 

Parents 

Students 

Other  (Specify) 
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2.     In  which  areas  do  you  feel  that  increased  communication  would  have  a  significant,  positive 
iinpacc  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  educational  program? 


What  do  you  think  are  the  major  barriers  to  effective  communication  between  you  and 
(a)  special  schools  staff,  (b)  Probation  Department  personnel,  (c)  other  agencies,  and 
(d)  students. 


4.     Do  you  think  that  an  exchange  program  of  special  schools  staff  with  community  schools 
would  contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  job  functions  and  responsibilities?  Why? 


What  can  you  suggest  that  would  improve  the  understanding,  coordination,  and 
communication  between  the  various  components  which  comprise  the  juvenile  camp  system? 
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6.  After  considering  all  the  areas  covered  in  this  interview,  how  would  you  summarize  your 
opinion  of  the  strengths  jnd  weaknesses  of  the  overall  juvenile  camp  education  system  (if 
desired,  include  areas  that  have  not  been  considered  in  this  questionnaire). 

Strengths:   . 


Weaknesses: 
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PROJECT  SUMMARY  FOR  STAFF  INTERVIEWERS 

PROJECT  OVERVIEW 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  A  C:o,  (PMMatCo.)  together  with  Educational  Evaluation 
As^t>cutcs  (EEA)  arc  under  contract  to  the  Los  Angeles  County  Administration  of  School 
C)pi*r.iti<ms  to  evaluate  the  educational  programs  and  management  of  the  Special  Schools 
ciperatnig  in  the  County's  youth  deceiitton  facilities. 

Basically,  this  project  involves  identifying  existing  conditions  and  problem  areas, 
establishing  goals  and  objectives  to  meet  current  and  pro^cted  needs  of  the  student 
population,  and  recommendin|;  new  <>r  revised  progiatns  to  accomplish  these  objectives.  A 
major  effort  in  this  process  i.s  niterviewing  concerned  personnel  to  compile  the  base  line 
information  required  to  ultsnutcty  recommend  a  more  effective  approach  to  education  of 
delinquent  youth. 

The  follownii;  information  is  intended  to  provide  background  and  guidelines  for  the 
interviewing  pri>cess. 

Background 

The  operatum  and  maintenance  of  the  educational  progirams  at  juvenile  probation 
facilities  is  required  by  the  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code  (Sections  857,  858).  The 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  these  educational  programs  has  been  assigned  by  the  County 
Board  of  Education  t(»  the  Division  of  Special  Schools,  Office  of  the  Los  An^^les  County 
Superintendent  of  Sch<M»is. 

Since  1943,  the  County  has  operated  probation  camps  for  local  residential  treatment 
for  delinquent  vouth.  The  schowl  prc^rams  for  these  camps  range  from  full-day  academic 
programs  to  two-hour  school  programs  in  the  evening  following  a  full-day  work  schedule*  In 
the  senior  camps,  greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  work  and  vocational  training  than  on 
traditional  academic  programs. 

The  detention  facilities  arc  administered  and  operated  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Chief  Probation  Officer,  Juvenile  FaciHtics  Program.  In  a  general  sense,  the  schools  within 
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these  facilities  are  operated  in  mutual  cooperation  with  the  Probation  Department,  The  school 
principal  of  each  Probation  Camp  administers  the  educational  program  under  the  policies 
adopted  by  the  County  Board  of  Education  and  applicable  sections  of  the  State  Education 
Code  within  the  framework  of  the  policies  and  procedures  of  the  probation  function. 

PMM&Co.and  EE  A 

PMM&Co.  is  a  widely  diversified  public  accounting  and  management  consulting  firm 
with  offices  located  throughout  the  world.  For  many  years,  PMM&Co,  has  had  a  deep 
involvement  with  educational  systems.  The  Los  Angeles  office  of  PMM&Co,  recently 
completed  a  four-year  project  with  the  California  Department  of  Education  to  design  and 
implement  a  system  to  improve  local  school  districts'  ability  to  identify  their  needs,  plan  their 
activities,  budget  funds,  and  evaluate  the  results  of  their  efforts.  Based  on  this  experience, 
together  with  experience  in  the  law  enforcement  and  social  services  field,  PMM&Co,  was 
selected  as  the  successful  bidder  to  perform  this  study. 

To  provide  the  broadest  possible  spectruin  of  skills,  capabilities,  and  expertise, 
PMM&Co.:  has  combined  its  resources  with  Educational  Evaluation  Associates  (EEA)  for  the 
purposes  of  conducting  the  planned  study,;  EEA  is  a  recognized  leader  in  the  field  of 
educational  needs  assessment,  accountabihty,  test  construction,  and  data  analysis.  Many  EEA 
staff  members  are  also  involved  in  a  university-based,  government  funded  project  established  to 
conduct  basic  research  in  and  to  develop  innovative  methodology  for  evaluating  educational 
programs. 

Project  Objectives 

The  primary  objectives  of  the  project,  as  defined  by  the  Division  of  Special  Schools, 
are  summarized  below: 

<     To  identify  the  educational  needs  of  the  current  and  projected  population  of 
children  and  youth  in  Los  Angeles  County  detention  facilities. 

To  restate  the  educational  objectives  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Probation 
Camp  Schools  in  terms  of  the  needs  assessment  and  to  rank  those  objectives 
in  order  of  priority  based  on  the  urgency,  intensity,  and  commonality  of 
needs. 
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To  assess  the  extent  to  which  che  educational  programs  currently  offered  in 
Los  Angeles  County  detention  facilities  are  addressed  to  the  needs  of  the 
population  and  the  extent  to  which  t\\c]  achieve  the  priority  objectives. 

To  recommend  new  educational  programs  and  changes  in  existing  programs 
which  hold  promise  for  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the  present  and 
projected  population  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  detention  facilities. 

To  recommend  staffing  patterns  and  management  procedures  to  facilitate  an 
improved  instructional  program. 

To  recommend  procedures  for  improving  communication  and  coordination 
between  the  Special  Schools,  the  Probation  Department,  and  other  agencies. 

PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 
OF  INTERVIEWS 

Interviews  will  be  conducted  with  a  large  number  of  the  professional  staff  involved 
with  the  Special  Schools  and  detention  facilities  staff.  Respondents  will  include: 

Teachers,  principals,  administrators,  and  support  personnel  from  the  Division 
of  Special  Schools. 

Camp  directors,  deputy  probation  officers,  administrative,  and  clinical 
personnel  from  the  Probation  Department., 

These  interviews  will  provide  the  framework  tor  identifying,  evaluating,  and 
recommending  solutions  to  problem  areas  or  improvements  to  existing  programs.  Interviews 
with  these  staff  members  are  considered  the  best  possible  source  of  information  available  to 
the  Project  Team. 

It  IS  anticipated  that  from  these  interviews  we  will  be  able  tc  clearly  and 
comprehensively  define  the  existing  conditions.  More  significantly,  we  hope  to  elicit  new  and 
creative  ideas  from  those  vitally  concerned  with  the  rehabilitation  process. 

Interview  l>ocument 

The  format  and  scope  of  the  interview  document  has  been  designed  to  develop  a 
broad  spectrum  of  information.  The  questions  have  been  carefully  worded  to  assure  relative 
clarity  and  have  been  field  tested  and  revised  as  necessary. 
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Mechanics  of  Interviewing 

In  field  testing  the  interview  document,  experience  indicated  that  it  requires  about  V/i 
hours  to  complete  a  single  interview  session.  Multiplied  by  the  number  of  interviews 
anticipated,  the  number  of  staff  hours  dedicated  to  this  project  represents  a  large  investment 
for  both  the  Special  Schools  and  Probation  Department.  It  is,  therefore,  critical  that  the  time 
spent  in  interviewing  produces  the  required  results.  The  following  guidelines  are  provided  to 
assist  you  in  conducting  an  effective  interview. 

1.  Establish  Rapport.:  During  the  initial  phase  of  the  interview,  try  to  put  the 
respondent  at  ease.  Explain  that  the  purpose  is  to  obtain  his  subjective  and 
knowledgeable  judgment  and  that  the  information  will  be  confidential. 
Assure  him  that  none  of  the  questions  or  answers  will  be  used  to  evaluate  his 
personal  job  performance.  It  is  important  that  the  respondent  does  not  feel 
defensive  or  hostile  or  threatened  by  the  interview  format. 

Should  he  have  any  questions  about  the  project,  answer  him  honestly.  If  you 
do  not  know  the  answer,  tell  him  so  and  suggest  he  either  ask  his  principal  or 
camp  director.:  Do  not  try  tvj  •-.pf.Iy  information  you  are  ».ot  sure  of.  Make  a 
note  ot  these  questions  and  we  will  try  to  give  you  answers  at  the  next 
meeting. 

2.  Restate  Questions.  Make  certain  that  the^  p'^^pondent  understands  each 
question,  even  if  you  lidve  to  paraphrase  the  question  several  times.  Please 
note  any  question  that  appears  unclear  and  note  your  restating.  We  will  revise 
those  questions  that  are  not  chw. 

3.  Interpret  Response.  For  those  questions  that  do  not  have  multiple  choice 
answers,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  interpret  and  summarize  the  answer. 
Make  certain  that  you  understand  the  answer  before  you  write  it  down.  It 
may  be  helpful  to  use  a  check  question  like  **What  you  mean  is  .  .  and 
restate  the  answer  as  you  intend  to  write  it  down.  Follow  with  **Is  that 
correct?**  This  technique  will  allow  both  of  you  to  come  to  an  agreement  on 
the  answer  inserted. 
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If  the  respondent  volunteers  additional  inforn? »  ion  that  you  feel  is  important 
but  is  not  covered  in  the  questions,  note  this  information  on  the  back  of  the 
last  page. 

4,  Control  the  Interview,  While  we  are  eager  to  obtain  as  much  pertinent 
information  as  possible,  it  will  be  necessary  on  occasion  for  you  to  control 
the  length  of  the  interview.  Try  not  to  allow  too  much  digression  from  the 
questions  and  answers.  Many  of  those  interviewed  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  an  interested  outsider  and,  unless  the  conversation  is 
properly  directed,  you  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  your  schedule. 

Conversely,  some  will  try  to  give  you  answers  they  think  you  want.  In  some 
cay^s  it  may  be  necessary  for  you  to  validate  the  answer.  For  example,  if  th<?y 
answer  too  quickly  to  a  question  you  feel  they  should  think  about  before 
answering,  follow  up  ^ith  "How  do  you  do  that?"  or  "Such  as?" 
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STUDENT  INTERVIEW  DOCUMENT 


Date  of  interview 


Camp(s)  attended  (most  recent  camp  first): 
(1)  -  


(2) 
(3) 


A.    STUDENT  PROFILE 

1-  Age:  


Interviewer^ 
Location 


Date  of  attendance 
Admit   to  release 


Reason  for  assignment 


...  □ 


Male 


male 


2.     To  which  ethnic  group  do  you  belong? 

im  white  im  Black  [U  Mexican-American 
[    I  Oriental  CZ]  Other  (Specify)  


3.  Category:. 


(a)    What,  if  any,  other  special  schools  have  you  attended  (i,e,,  continuation  high  school, 
juvenile  hall  school,  etc.)? 


(b)    Are  you  presently  attending  school? 


Yes 
No 


Which  one? 


Did  you  drop  out  of  school?     [    }    Yes  |     |  No 

(c)      CD   Fully  employed?  I     I    Partially  oniployed?  I    ]  Unemployed? 
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B.    PROGRAM  EFFECTIVENESS 

1 .     How  did  you  spend  your  time  in  camp? 

Hours  per  day  Activity 
(a)    Working  Work  assignment  


(b)   Class   Subjects^ 


(c)    Free  time   Watching  TV  

What  programs? 


J-2 


Studying 

Reading  (What?)  

Recreational 
(Playground  or  gym) 

2,     Who  decided  what  classes  you  attended?  

(a)  How  did  he  decide  ?  

(b)  Were  you  consulted  about  your  school  program?      □  Ves  □  No 

(c)  if  yes,  did  you  get  to  choose  any  classes? 

Which  one(s)?  

(d)  Were  you  given  any  school  tests  when  you  entered  camp?  
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3,     Looking  back  on  your  camp  experience,  which  of  the  following  conditions  would  you  have 
preferred? 


(a)  To  be  assigned  to  work  programs  all  day  without  having  to  attend  class, 

(b)  To  attend  class  all  day  without  having  to  work, 

(c)  To  both  work  part-time  and  attend  school  part-time  I  1 


□ 
□ 


(d)  To  remain  in  camp  without  working  and  without  having  to  attend  class, 
4.     (According  to  answer  above,  if  answer  was:) 

(a)    What  type  of  work  would  you  have  preferred  to  do? 


□ 


(b)  or  (c)   What  classes  would  you  prefer  to  attend? 


(c)  or  (d)   How  would  you  have  preferred  to  spend  your  time  in  camp? 


5.     Do  you  think  the  school  classes  you  attended  at  the  camp  school  were  of  any  value  to  you? 
[~J  Yes         EZI  No  [Zl  Don^t  kr 


enow 


Why?_ 


6.     Which  of  the  school  classes  you  attended  at  the  camp  school  were  most  useful  to  you? 


Why? 


7.     WlMch  of  the  school  classes  you  attended  at  the  camp  school  were  least  useful  to  you? 
Why?  
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8,  Do  you  feel  that  your  teachers  in  camp  schools  knew  how  to  teach? 

[    I  Most  did  (ZD  Some  didn't  CZI  None  did 

9,  Do  you  feel  that  your  teachers  came  to  class  well  prepared  to  teach  your  class? 

1    I  Yes         I     1  No  In  what  ways  were  they  not  prepared?  


10,     What  kinds  of  teachers  did  you  like  most?  Why?_ 


11.    What  kinds  of  teachers  did  you  like  least?  Why?^ 


1 2,    What  work  experience,  at  the  camp,  did  you  find  most  useful?^ 


Why? 


1  3,    What  work  experience,  at  the  camp,  did  you  find  leaiit  uscful?_ 


Why?^ 


14,    Would  you  have  liked  to  use  your  free  time  differently? 
I     I  Yes         n  No 


if  yes,  how?_ 
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15.    What  school  activity  or  class  would  you  have  liked  to  have,  but  was  not  available  to  you  - 


16.^    Can  you  think  of  anything  that  would  have  made  your  attendance  in  camp  school  worth  more 
to  you? 
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C  SELF-APPRAISAL 


1.     Do  you  think  school  (education  of  any  kind)  is  necessary  for  you  to  be  a  success  in  life?  Why? 
Why  not? 


2.     What  would  you  like  to  be  doing? 

(a)  One  year  from  now 

(b)  Five  years  from  now  

(c)  When  youVe  40  


3.     What  kind  of  work  do  you  think  you  would  be  good  at? 


4.     What  qualifications  are  necessary  for  this  work? 


5.     Do  you  need  any  more  education  or  school  to  get  the  kind  of  job  you  would  like? 
Yes  No 


What  kind? 
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6.  Do  you  think  you  were  treated  fairly  by: 

(a)  School  teachers  at  camp 

(b)  School  teachers  at  reg'ilar  schools 

(c)  Probation  officers 

(d)  Juvenile  court 

7.  Do  you  think  that  they  understood  your  problems? 

(a)  School  teachers  at  camp 

(b)  School  teachers  at  regular  schools 

(c)  Probation  officers 

(d)  Juvenile  court 

3Z7 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


No 
No 
No 
No 


No 
No 
No 
No 


8.  How  would  you  rate  your  ability  to  get  along  with: 

Exccilcnt       Good  Fair  Poor 

Other  girls/boys  in  camp 
Other  girls/boys  in  regular  school 
Teachers  in  public  school 
Probation  officers 

9.  (For  Fair  or  Poor  answers  in  8.  above)  Why? 


10.  How  many  friends  (people  you  see  at  least  twice  a  week)  do  you  have  at  the  present  time? 

11.  How  many  of  these  friends  have  had  contact  with  the  police?  

1 2.  What  do  you  think  is/was  your  strongest  subject  in  school? 
Your  weakest  subject?  

13.  Do  you  think  you  should  have  been  assigned  to  a  detention  camp? 

n  Yes        [U  No 
Why?  ,  

14.  What  do  you  think  was  the  reason  that  you  got  into  a  situation  that  lead  to  your  assignment  to 
a  camp? 


15.    Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  that  you  will  ever  be  put  in  another  detention  facility? 
Why? 
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D.    ACTIVITIES  AFTER  RELEASE 

(Questions  for  cbopouts  and  those  presently  in  school  only) 

1.,    Did  you  find  it  difficult  to  return  to  public  school  after  your  release  from  camp? 

No 

Why?  

2.  Did  your  classes  at  camp  school  help  you  when  you  returned  to  public  school?  (Specify 
subjects  which  helped,  which  did  not.) 

Helpful  

Not  helpful  

3,  Did  the  public  school  principal/dcan/teachers  try  to  make  your  return  to  school  easy? 


4.     What  could  have  been  done  to  make  your  return  easier? 


(Questions  for  recidivists) 

5.  Why  were  you  returned  to  a  camp?  . 

6.  What  could  you  have  done  differently  so  that  you  wouldn't  have  been  reassigned? 


(Questbns  for  school  dropouts  and  those  who  did  not  return  to  school  only) 
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7.     Do  you  have  any  plans  to  go  back  to  school?^ 


if  yes,  what  will  you  have  to  do  to  get  back  into  school?^ 


If  no,  why  not?  

 325^ 


8.    Will  you  attend  any  kind  of  educational  or  training  program?^ 
if  yes,  what  do  you  have  to  do  to  get  in? 


if  no,  why  not? 


9,     Arc  you  currently  employed?  (If  no,  skip  to  question  13) 
n  Yes         [H  No 
if  yeh,  what  is  your  loh'^   


10.     l)t)  you  hke  your  job? 

iZl  Yes         [H  No 


Why'_ 


1 1.:     Wliat  dt)  you  rhink  your  ehjiacsare  for  promotion? 

n  (;oua     n  Fnr  LD 


roor 


Why! 


I  2.     Is  thi>  the  type  of  job  you  would  like  to  make  a  career  of? 
n  Yes         [U  No 
If  no,  what  kind  of  jt>b  would  you  like? 


What  would  you  have  to  dt)  to  get  this  kind  of  job?_ 


J-8 


Go  to  Question  16  (if  appropriate) 
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1 3.     Since  you  are  not  working,  do  you  want  a  job? 
im  Ycji        IZD  No 
If  no,  why  not? 


If  yes,  what  kind  of  job ?^ 


What  Jo  you  think  you  have  to  do  in  order  to  get  the  kind  of  job  you  want? 


What  arc  your  possibihtics  of  getting  a  job?  Getting  the  job  you  want? 


14,     Since  you  are  not  working,  !u)w  do  you  spend  your  time? 


J-9 


15.     What  could  the  school  system  have  done  to  make  it  easier  for  you  to  get  the  kind  of  job  you 
would  Hke? 


(Question  for  dropouts  only) 

16.     Why  did  you  drop  out  of  scIukjI?_^ 
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PROJECT  SUMMARY  FOR  STUDENT  INTERVIEWERS 

PROJECT  OVERVIEW 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.  (PMM&Co,)  together  with  Educational  Evaluation 
Associates  (EEA)  are  under  contract  to  the  Los  Angeles  County  Administration  of  School 
Operations  to  evaluate  the  educational  programs  and  management  of  the  Special  Schools 
operating  in  the  County's  youth  detention  facilities. 

Basically,  this  project  involves  identifying  existing  conditions  and  problem  areas, 
establishing  goals  and  objectives  to  meet  current  and  projected  needs  of  the  studei 
population,  and  recommending  new  or  revised  programs  to  accomplish  these  objectives.  A 
major  effort  in  this  process  is  interviewing  concerned  personnel  to  compile  the  base  line 
information  required  to  ultimately  recommend  a  more  effective  approach  to  education  of 
delinquent  youth. 

The  following  information  is  intended  to  provide  background  and  guidelines  for  the 
interviewing  process. 

Background 

The  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  educational  programs  at  juvenile  probation 
facilities  is  required  by  the  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code  (Section  857,858).  The  responsibility 
for  the  operation  of  these  educational  programs  has  been  assigned  by  the  County  Board  of 
Education  to  the  Division  of  Special  Schools,  Office  of  the  Los  Angeles  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

Since  1943,  the  County  has  operated  probation  camps  for  local  residential  treatment 
for  delinquent  youth.  The  school  programs  for  these  camps  range  from  full-day  academic 
programs  to  two-hour  school  programs  in  the  evening  following  a  full-day  work  schedule.  In 
the  senior  camps,  greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  work  and  vocational  training  than  on 
traditional  academic  programs. 
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The  detention  facilities  arc  administered  and  operated  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Chief  Probation  Officer,  Juvenile  Facilities  Program.  In  a  general  sense,  the  schools  within 
these  facilities  are  operated  in  mutual  cooperation  with  the  Probation  Department.. The  school 
principal  of  each  Probation  Camp  administers  the  educational  program  under  the  policies 
adopted  by  the  0)unty  Board  of  Education  and  applicable  sections  of  the  State  Education 
Code  within  the  framework  of  the  policies  and  procedures  of  the  probation  function, 

PMM&rCo.and  EE  A 

PMM&Ca).  is  a  widely  diversified  public  accounting  and  management  consulting  firm 
with  offices  located  throughout  the  world.  For  many  years,  PMM&Co.  has  had  a  deep 
involvement  with  educational  systems.  The  Los  Angeles  office  of  PMM5iCo.  recently 
completed  a  four-year  project  with  the  California  Department  of  Education  to  design  and 
implement  a  system  to  improve  local  school  districts' ability  to  identify  their  needs,  plan  their 
activities,  budget  funds,  and  evaluate  the  results  of  their  efforts.  Based  on  this  experience, 
together  with  experience  in  the  law  enforcement  and  social  services  field,  PMM&Co,  was 
selected  as  the  successful  bidder  to  perform  this  study. 

To  provide  the  broadest  possible  spectrum  ol  skills,  capabilities,  and  expertise, 
PMM&Co.  has  combined  its  resources  with  Educational  Evaluation  Associates  (EEA)  for  the 
purposes  of  conducting  the  planned  study.  FEA  is  a  recognized  leader  in  the  field  of 
educational  needs  assessment,  accountability,  test  construction,  and  data  analysis.  Many  EEA 
staff  members  are  also  involved  in  a  university  based,  government  funded  project  established  to 
conduct  basic  research  in  and  to  develop  innovative  methodology  for  evaluating  educational 
programs. 

Project  Objectives 

The  primary  objectives  ol  the  project  as  defined  by  the  Division  of  Special  Schools  are 
summarized  below. 

To  identify  the  educational  needs  of  the  current  and  projected  population  of 
children  and  youth  in  Los  Angeles  Ojunty  detention  facilities. 

To  restate  the  educational  objectives  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Probation 
Camp  Schools  in  terms  of  the  needs  assessment  and  to  rank  those  objectives 
in  priority  order  based  on  the  urgency,  intensity,  and  commonality  of  needs. 
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To  assess  the  extent  to  which  the  educational  programs  currently  offered  in 
Los  Angeles  G)unty  detention  facilities  are  addressed  to  the  needs  of  the 
population  and  the  extent  to  which  they  achieve  the  priority  objectives. 

To  recommend  new  educational  programs  and  changes  in  existing  educational 
programs  which  hold  promise  for  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the 
present  and  pr<;jccted  population  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  detention 
facilities. 

To  recommend  staffing  patterns  and  management  procedures  to  facilitate  an 
improved  instructional  program. 

To  recommend  procedures  for  improving  communication  and  coordination 
between  the  Special  Schools,  the  Probation  Department,  and  other  agencies. 

Brief  Overview  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  System 

A  child  may  enter  into  the  system  from  any  one  of  several  sources: 

Los  Angeles  Police  Department  (LAPD) 
.      Sheriff's  Office 

Other  police  departments 

Juvenile  Court 

Probation  Department 

California  Youth  Authority  (CYA) 

Department  of  Public  Social  Services  (DPSS). 

If  the  child  is  not  returned  home,  back  to  a  foster  home,  etc.,  he  may  be  held  in  a 
Juvenile  Hall  to  await  a  court  disposition  and/or  final  placement  in  a  juvenile  camp,  foster 
home,  community  day  care  center,  etc.  Juvenile  Halls  are  **holding"  facilities,  but  do  have  an 
educational  program  which  is  administered  by  the  Division  of  Special  Schools.  Wards  of  the 
court  may  be  assigned  to  a  juvenile  camp  from  a  Juvenile  Hall. 

The  study  involves  ten  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Juvenile  Camps:: 

Vernon  Kilpatrick 
David  Gonzales 
Joseph  Scott 
Kenyon  Scudder 
Fred  C.  Miller 
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Glen  Rockcy 
Fcnnor  Can  von 
Afflcrbaugli 
Paige 

Lab  Palinas  (ScIiodI  for  Girls). 

Each  camp  has  an  cdiuational  program  administered  by  the  Division  of  Special 
Schools  and  rehabilitation  programs  administered  by  the  Probation  Department.  Some  camps 
have  vocation.il  courses  available;  others  do  not. 

The  average  length  of  stay  at  a  camp  is  approximately  six  months.  The  students  are 
supei  vised  by  an  area  aftercare  office  for  six  months  after  release. 

Purpose  and  Scope  of  Interviews 

Interviews  will  be  condueted  with  approximately  200  students  who  have  been  released 
from  the  eamp/schools  or  who  are  still  in  the  camps.  The  breakdown  into  subclassifications 
will  be  as  follows: 

Number  of  interviews  Classification 

40    50  recidivists  m  public  school 

40   30  nonrecidivists  in  public  school 

40    50  students  who  were  returned  to  public  school, 

but  subsequently  dropped  out 
40    50  students  who  did  not  return  to  public  school 

40  -  50  currently  enrolled  students. 

The  student  interviews,  along  with  Special  Schools  and  Probation  staff  interviewing, 
will  provide  the  framework  for  identifying,  evaluating  and  reconmiending  solutions  to  problem 
areas  or  improvements  to  existing  programs.  The  interviews  with  staff  and  students  are 
considered  the  best  possible  source  of  information  available  to  the  Project  Team. 

It  IS  anticipated  that  from  these  interviews  we  will  he  able  to  clearly  and 
comprehensively  define  the  existing  conditions..  More  significantly,  we  hope  to  elicit  new  and 
creative  ideas  from  those  closest  to  the  reh.abilitation  process. 
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interview  Document 

The  format  and  scope  of  the  interview  document  has  been  designed  to  develop  a 
broad  spectrum  of  information.  The  questions  have  been  carefully  worded  to  assure  relative 
clarity  and  have  been  field  tested  and  revised  as  necessary. 

Mechanics  of  Interviewing 

In  field  testing  the  interview  document,  experience  indicates  that  it  will  require 
approxmiately  1  to  IVi  houis  to  complete  a  single  ituervicw  session.:  It  is  critical  that  the  time 
spent  produce  results, 

Eaclj  interview  will  be  scheduled  by  a  joint  effort  between  PMM&Co.  and  the 
administrative  perst^nnel  of  the  Probation  Department's  aftercare  units.  The  schedules  will  be 
as  flexible  as  possible.  Wc  expeet  that  most  oi  the  interviews  will  occur  in  one  of  the  aftercare 
area  offices,  although  there  ma)  be  variations  from  that.  The  individual  probation  officers  will 
provide  ct)nsidcrable  assistance  in  bringing  camp  graduates  to  the  area  offices. 

Guidelines  about  Interviewing 

The  following  guidelines  are  provided  to  assist  you  in  conducting  an  effective 
interview: 

1 Establish  rapport.  Put  the  respondent  at  ease  as  much  as  possible..  Explain  the 
purpose  of  the  interview  as  explained  in  the  training  session  and  remind  liim 
that  the  interview  is  confidential..  Point  out  the  voluntary  nature  of  the 
interview  and  emphasize  that  lie  is  helping  the  project  and  future  wards  of  the 
court.  Try  to  eliminate  any  defensiveness.  If  he  has  any  questions,  answer  him 
honestly. 

2.  Restate  questions.  Make  certain  that  rhe  respondent  understands  the 
question.:  Repeat,  paraphrase,  retranslate  the  question  as  needed. 

3,  Interpret  the  response.  Interpret  and  summarize  the  respondent's  answers 
carefully  Make  certain  that  you  understand  the  response  before  you  write  it 
down.. 
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4<  RcievaiU  answers.  Make  sure  the  respondent  answers  the  question.  If  the 
respundciit  does  not  seem  to  want  to  answer  the  question,  even  with  coaxing, 
write  "NR''  {wo  response)  m  the  proper  space.  If  the  respondent  volunteers 
additional  information  or  there  is  not  enough  room  in  the  space  allowed, 
write  in  the  margins  or  on  the  back  of  the  last  page. 

5.  Control  the  interview.  While  we  are  eager  to  obtain  as  much  pertinent 
mformatiDii  as  possible,  it  will  be  necessary  on  occasion  for  you  to  control 
the  Iciigtli  of  the  interview  for  scheduling  reasons.  Try  not  to  allow  too  much 
digression. 

().  Valid  responses.  Try  to  pursue  a  question  further  if  you  think  the  respondent 
has  answered  a  question  the  way  he  thinks  you  want  it  answered,  not  the  way 
he  feels. 

7.  Write  legibly.  The  information  you  gather  must  be  compiled.. 

8.  One-to-one  environment.  All  interviews  must  be  one-to-one,  interviewer  - 
interviewee,  with  no  one  else  present. 

9.  Gmrdinatton  with  Probation  aftercare.  The  Probation  aftercare  personnel  will 
provide  considL-rablc  assistance  in  scheduling  interviews.  Cooperate  with  them 
at  all  times.. 
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MANAGEMENT  SUMMARY  SHEET 
(School  Principals  Only) 


Name  of  Special  School 


I..     What  has  been  the  appro\ini«itc  average  population  ot  this  Special  School  during  the  last  two  years? 


2,,     How  many  students  luwc  been  enrolled  in  this  Special  School  in  the  last  two  years? 


3.     How  many  junior  and  senior  iiigh  school  diplom<Ls  have  been  awarded  at  th:s  school  during  the  last 
two  v  ears^ 

  Junior  High  dipK>ma 

 Senior  High  diploma 


4.     [-1st  all  courses  offered  at  your  school  during  the  last  year.. 


5.     How  niany  tertiiicates  oi  compk  tion  Mi  an\)  have  been  awarded  for  vocational  training  during  the 
last  two  years? 

Vocational  training  No.  of  certificates 


6.     of  those  studei\ts  who  received  a  certificate  of  completion,  about  how  many  were  able  to  find 
employ  ment  when  they  returned  to  the  connnunity? 


7.     List  the  school's  supportive  services  (e.g.,  diagnostic  testing,  health  services,  library,  career/academic 

counschng.  t-rc  .  < 
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8.,  Liu  the  extra-curricular  activities  offered  at  your  school  (eg.,  interest  clubs,  service  clubs, 
coeducational  activities,  athlctiL  activities*  recreational  activities,  jobs  on  campus  -  pay  and 
volunteer,  etc.)< 


9.     What  is  the  camp  average  of  achievement/aptitude  tests  during  the  past  year  if  known: 

Test  Score 

Pre-test 

Math     

Reading     

Other  (specify)     

Post -test 

Math     

Reading     

Other  (specify)  

!0.     of  the  students  who  have  been  released  from  this  school  during  the  last  two  years,  about  what 
percentage 

 Return  to  public  school 

  Find  employment  in  the  community 

  Are  returned  to  court  for  failure  to  adjust 

  Are  camp  runaways 

Unknown 
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APPENDIX  P 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS      FILE  REVIEW 


Section  1  Male  Recidivists  -  Camp  Files 

Section  2  Male  Nonrecidivists  -  Camp  Files 

Section  3  Females  -  Camp  Files 

Section  4  Males  -  Public  School  Files 

Section  5  Females  -  Public  School  Files 


Note:  Appciuliv  P  presents  summarized  diit.i  collected 
from  t.iiiip  files  .ind  public  school  fries.  The 
percent.ii;es  shown  represent  KKW  of  the  files 
winch  contanied  nppropriate  information.  (Some 
files  did  not  eont.iin  the  information  or  did  not 
cont.iin  sufficient  informntion.  Some  questions 
were  not  apphcible.  The  percentage  occurrence  of 
these  situations  are  noted  after  each  question, 
where  appropriate.) 
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PM 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  -  FILE  REVIEW 

Section  1 
Male  Recidivists  -  Camp  Files 

Columns 

4       Population  description 

1  recidivists  100.0% 

2  nonrecidivist  0.0% 

3  released  youth  (within  last  24  months)  0.0% 

5-6      Special  School  where  file  was  reviewed 


01 

Afflcrbaugh-Paigp 

12.0% 

02 

David  Gonzales 

7.6% 

03 

Vernon  Kilpatrick 

44.6% 

04 

Las  Palmas 

0.0% 

05 

Joseph  Scott 

4.3% 

06 

Kenyon  Scudder 

4.3% 

07 

Fred  Miller 

10.9% 

08 

Glen  Rockey 

3.3% 

09 

Fenncr  Canyon 

1 3.0% 

INFORMATION  COLLECTED  FROM  PROBATION  FILES 


7  Sex  of  youth 

1  Male  100.0% 

2  Female  0.0% 

8  Age  of  youth  as  of  most  recent  Special  School 
Placement 

1  6  to  8  years  0.0% 

2  9  to  12  years  1.1% 

3  13  to  15  years  45.7% 

4  16  to  18  years  52.2% 

5  over  18  years  1.1% 

9  Age  of  youth  as  of  date  file  is  reviewed 

1  6  to  8  years  0.0% 

2  9  to  12  years  1.1% 

3  13  to  15  years  34.8% 

4  16  to  18  years  63.0% 

5  over  18  years  1.1% 
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PI. 2 


Columns 


10       Race  of  youth 

1  Caucasian 

2  Negro 

3  Mexican^Aincrican 

4  Oriental 

5  Indian,  Hawaiian 


34.8% 
39.1% 
25.0% 
M% 
0.0% 


11       Geographic  location  prior  to  Special  Schools 
assignment 

1  San     Fernando    Valley,  Glcndale, 
Burbank,  etc.  12.0% 

2  San  Gabriel  Valley,  Pasadena,  etc..  16.3% 

3  fast     Los     Angeles,  Montebello, 
Alhanibra.etL.:  9.8% 

4  West    Los    Angeles,    Santa  Monica, 

Culver  City.  etc.  6.5% 

5  South  Central  Los  Angeles,  Cornpton, 
Carson.  Watts,  etc\  46.7% 

6  Other  8.7% 


i\)licc  Department 


Referral  agency 

1  Los  Angeles 
(LAP!))    ^  41.0% 

2  SherifPs  Office  8.0% 

3  (^ther  Police  Department  28.0% 

4  Juvenile  Court  0.0% 

5  Probation  Department  11.0% 

6  California  Youth  Authority  (CYA)  0.0% 

7  Department  of  Public  Social  Services 
(DPSS)  0.0% 

8  Other  agenc;y  12.0% 


No  information 


2.2% 


13       Primary    reason    for   most  recent   referral  to 
Special  Schools 

1  offenses  against  person  (e.g., 
homicide,  robbery,  assault} 

2  Offenses  against  property  (e.g., 
burglary,  theft,  forgery  and  checks, 
arson) 

3  Sex  deliiKjuency  (e.g.»  rape, 
illegitim.ite  sex  relations,  homosexual 
acts) 


20.0% 


36.0% 


1 .0% 
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P1.3 


Columns 


13  4    Narcotics  (e.g.,  possession,  sale,  etc.) 

con^t.  5    Traffic  (e.g.,  drunk  driving,  hit  and 

run,  speeding,  etc.) 

6  Delinquent  tendencies  (e.g.,  vagrancy, 
K)itcring,  curfew,  liquor,  truancy, 
runaway,  incorrigible,  etc.) 

7  Dependency  situations  (e.g.,  no 
proper  guardian,  parental  neglect,  sex 
assault  victim,  mental  deficiency,  etc.) 

8  Other  miscellaneous  law  violations 


2.0% 
0.0% 

35.0% 


1.0% 
5.0% 


No  information 


1.1% 


14       Secondary  re.ison  for  most  recent  referral  to 
Special  Schools 

1  Offenses  against  person  (e.g., 
homicide,  robbery,  assault) 

2  Offenses  jgainst  property  (e.g., 
burglary,  theft.  ft)rgery  and  checks, 
arson) 

3  Sex  delinquency  (e.g. ,  rape, 
illegitmiatc  sex  relations,  homosexual 
acts) 

4  Narcotics  (e.g.,  possession,  sale,  use, 
etc.) 

5  Traffic  (e.g.,  drunk  driving,  hit  and 
run,  speeding,  etc.) 

6  Delinquent  tendencies  (c  gM  vagrancy, 
loitering,  curfew,  liquor,  truancy, 
runaway,  incorrigible,  etc.) 

7  Dependency  situations  (e.g.,  no 
proper  guardian,  parental  neglect,  sex 
assault  victim,  mental  deficiency,  etc.) 

8  Other  miscellaneous  law  violations 


0.0% 

25.0% 

0.0% 
9.4% 
0.0% 

56.3% 


3.1% 
b.3% 


No  information 
Not  applicable 


64  1% 
1.1% 


1 5       Tertiary  reason 
Special  Schools 


for   most  recent  referrni  to 


(e.g.. 


1  Offenses    against  person 
homicide,  robbery,  assault)  0.0% 

2  offenses    against    property  (e.g., 
burglary,  theft,  forgery  and  checks, 

arson)  0.0% 
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PM 


Columns 


15  3    Sex    dclinquciicy     (e.g.,  rape, 

con't.  illegitimate  sex  relations,  homosexual 

acts) 

4  Narcotics  (e.g.,  possession,  sale,  use, 
etc.) 

5  Traffic  (e.g.,  drunk  driving,  hit  and 
run,  speeding,  etc.) 

6  Delinquent  tendencies  (e.g.,  vagrancy, 
loitering,  curfew,  liquor,  truancy, 
runaway,  incorrigible,  etc.) 

7  Dependency  situations  (e.g.,  no 
proper  guardian,  parental  neglect,  sex 
assault  victim,  mental  deficiency,  etc.) 

8  Other  mtscellaiicous  law  violations 


0.0% 
0.0% 
0.0% 

100.0% 


0.0% 
0.0% 


Not  applicable 
No  information 


97.8% 
1.1% 


16       Number   of   contacts   wirh   authorities  (e.g., 
arrests:  not  contacts  incurred  while  youth  being 

processed  through  courts)  prior  to  most  recent 
Special  School  assignment 

1  None  0.0% 

2  1  to  3  4.0% 

3  4  to  6  22.0% 

4  7  to  9  24.0% 

5  1 0  to  1 2  1 6.0% 

6  More  than  12  34.0% 


No  information  7.6% 


17       Primary    nature    of  previous    contacts  with 
authorities 


1 

offenses  against  persons 

24.4% 

2 

offenses  against  property 

43.3% 

3 

Sex  delincjuency 

1.1% 

4 

Narcotics 

3.3% 

5 

Traffic 

0.0% 

6 

Delinquent  tend'  tes 

26.7% 

7 

Dependency  situ  ^s 

0.0% 

8 

Other  miscellaneous  law  violations 

1.1% 

No  information  2.2% 
Not  applicable  0.0% 
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18       Secondary  nature  of  previous  contacts  with 
authorities 

1  ^cnses  against  persons  10.3% 

2  Offenses  against  property  38.5% 

3  Sex  delinquency  0.0% 

4  Narcotics  12.8% 

5  Traffic  0.0% 
5    Dchnquent  tendencies  34.6% 

7  Dependency  situations  1.3% 

8  Other  niiscellaiicous  law  violations  2.6% 


No  information 
Not  applicable 


3.3% 
12.0% 


19 


20 


Tertiary  nature    of   previous   contacts  vvith 
authorities 

1  offenses  against  persons  2.8% 

2  Offenses  ag»nnst  property  0.0% 

3  Sex  deIi!U|iiency  2.8% 

4  Narcotics  27.8% 

5  Traffic  0.0% 

6  [delinquent  tendencies  52.8% 

7  Dependeney  situations  8.3% 

8  Other  iinscellaneous  law  violations  5.6% 


Employment  status  of  youth  prior  to  Special 
School  placement 

1  Employed  full-time  0.0% 

2  Employed  part-time  1.0% 

3  Unemployed  19.0% 

4  Student  80.0% 


No  information 
Not  applicable 


6.5% 
54.3% 


No  information 


1.1% 


21       Physical  status  of  youths  most  recent  Special 


School  assignment 

1  Normal  average  83.7% 

2  Disabled  or  handicapped  in  some  way  0.0% 

3  Epileptic  0.0% 

4  Drug  addicted  or  alcoholic  1.1% 

5  Other  physical  or  health  problem  10.9% 

6  Combination  of  physical  pn)blems  4.3% 
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22  Was  a  clinical  diagnostic  rcpi)rt  prc}iarcd  on  this 
youth? 

1  Yes  48.9% 

2  N.)  51.1% 

23  Length  of  most  recent  Special  School  placement  Not  applicable  100.0% 

24  Method  of  release  from  most  recent  Special 

School  assigiuncnt  Not  applicable  100,0% 


INFORMATION  TO  BE  GATHERED  FROM  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FILES 


25      What  is  the  nature  of  the  most  recent,  valid 
mtcihgenec  data  for  youtit' 

1  Wise  (Wcchsler  Intelligence  Scales  for 
Children)  27.4% 

2  WISA  (Wcchsler  Intelligence  Scales  for 
Adults)  4.8% 

3  Stanford  Binct  Intelhgcnce  Scale  8,1% 

4  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  32.3% 

5  Other  test  17.7% 

6  No  test  dat.J  available,  but  intelligence 
estunated  bv  interviewer  9.7% 


No  information 


32.6% 


26       What  IS  the  youth's  tested  intelligence  level? 

1     Superior  intelligence  (ab(Wc  120  IQ)  1.6% 

High  average  (1  10  119)  4.8% 

Average  (90-109)  32,3% 

I  ow  average  ;(S()-89)  35,5% 

Borderline  (70  79)  21,0% 

Mentally  handieapped  (below  70)  4,8% 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


No  information 


32.6% 


27  What  Ls  the  nature  of  the  most  recent,  valid 
scholastic  aptitude  or  achievement  data  for 
youth? 

1  Wide     Range    Ac  hievemcnt  Test 
(WRAT)  61,7% 

2  California  Achievement  Test  (CAT)  0,0% 

3  Iowa     'f'ests     of  Hducational 
Development  0.0% 

4  Other  38,3% 


No  informarion 


34.8% 
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28  based  on  sclu)ol  transtripts  and  the  results  of 
scholastic  achievement  testing,  if  any.  how 
would  you  ]iid^c  the  youth's  reading,  vocabulary 
and/or  verbal  .Khievenieiit? 

1  Ahove  expet  ted  grade  level  4.8% 

2  At  e\|K'i  led  grade  K  vel  9.7% 

3  One  |;rade  below  expeeted  grade  level  1.6% 

4  Two    grades    below  expeeted  grade 

level    ^  4.8% 

5  HireL  wr  more  gndes  below  cxfKCted 

grade  level  79.0% 


Insufficient  information  32.6% 


29  liised  on  school  tianscnpts  and  the  results  of 
scholastic"  .K hievemeiit  lesting.  if  any.  how 
would  you  judge  the*  Nouth's  .iritlinietic 
achievement ' 

1  Ahitvt  I \pecietl  g:.ule  level  3.9% 

2  At  expected  gr.ule  level  3.9% 

3  One  grade  helow  expected  grade  level  0.0% 

4  Two   gr.ules    helow   expected  grade 

level  7.8% 

5  Three  or  more  grades  below  expected 

grade  level        ^  84.3% 


Insufficient  information  44,6% 


30  Based  on  school  transcripts,  how  would  you 
judge  the  youth's  school  attendance  prior  to 
most  recent  Speci.il  School  [placemen i' 

1  Good  3.7% 

2  Average  37% 

3  Poor  ^  9?.6% 


Not  applicable 


18.5% 


31  What  IS  the  nature  of  the  youth's  educational 
program  pnor  to  most  recent  Special  School 
placement? 

1  G>llege  preparatory  0.0% 

2  General  compensatory  education  92.7% 

3  Vocational  education  2.4% 

4  Remedial    and/or    special  programs 

(e.g,.  EMR)  4.9% 


No  information 
Not  applicable 


27.2% 
28.3% 
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32  Did  youth  rcctMvc  vocational  training  (e.g., 
welding,  auto  mechanics,  landscaping, 
cosmetology,  clothing,  foods,  secretarial, 
nursing,  etc.)  during  most  recent  Special  School 
placement^ 

1  Yes 

2  No 


37.1% 
62,9% 


No  information 


3.3% 


33  Did  youth  receive  basic  skills  or  other 
instruction  in  reading,  spelling  and/or 
mathematics  during  most  recent  Special  School 
placement^ 

1  Yes 

2  No 


97.8% 
2.2% 


No  information 


2.2% 


34  Did  youth  receive  a  diploma  or  vocational 
certificate  of  completion  during  his  most  recent 
Special  School  placement^ 

35  In  general,  how  would  you  characterize  the 
youth's  acadeniiL  status  (e.g.,  in  arithmetic, 
reading,  etc.)  upon  release  from  Special  School? 

36  In  general,  how  would  vou  characterize  the 
youth's  achievement  m  vocational  education 
(e.g.,  auto  shop,  welding,  etc.)  upon  release  from 
Special  School' 


Not  applic^b',-: 


Not  applicable 


100.0% 


ioo.(y^> 


Not  applicable 


100.0% 
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SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  -  FILE  REVIEW 

Section  2 
Male  Nonrecidtvists  -  Camp  Files 


Columns 

4       Population  description 

1  recidivist  0.0% 

2  nonrecidiviikt  1 00.0% 

3  released  yi>uth  (within  last  24  months)  0,0% 

5-6      Special  School  where  file  was  reviewed 


01 

Afflcrbaugh  -Paige- 

35.0% 

02 

David  Gonzales 

13.f>% 

03 

Vernon  Kilpatrick 

1.9% 

iA 

Lis  Palmas 

()m> 

05 

Joseph  Scott 

13.6% 

06 

Kenyon  Sc udder 

7.8% 

07 

Fred  Miller 

2.9% 

0« 

Glen  Rockcy 

16.5% 

09 

Fen  nor  Canyon 

8.7% 

INFORMATION  COLLECTED  FROM  PROBATION  FILES 


7  .Sex  of  youth 

1  Male  1 00.0% 

2  Fenijlc  0.0% 

8  Age  of  youth  as  of  most  recent  Special  School 
placement 

1  6  to  8  years  0.0% 

2  9  to  12  years  1.0% 

3  13  to  15  years  52.4% 

4  1 6  to  1 8  years  46.6% 

5  over  18  years  0  0% 

9  Age  of  youth  as  of  date  file  is  reviewed 

1  6  to  8  years  0.0% 

2  9  to  12  years  1.0% 

3  13  to  15  years  45.6% 

4  16  to  18  years  53.4% 

5  over  1 8  years  0.0% 
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10       Race  ot  youth 

1  Caucasian  31.1% 

2  Negro  35.9% 

3  Mcxican-American  30,1% 

4  Oriental  0.0% 

5  Indian,  Hawaiian  2.9% 


II       Geographic  location  prior  to  Special  Schools 
assignment 

1  San     Fernandt>    Valley,  Glendale, 

Bur  bank,  etc.:  10,7% 

2  San  Gabriel  Valley,  Pasadena,  etc.  21.4% 

3  East     Los    Angeles.  MontebcHo, 
Alhambra.  etc.«  17.5% 

4  West    Loa    Angeles,    Santa  Monica, 

Culver  City,  etc  5-8% 

5  S>:ith  Central  Lt>s  Angeles,  Conipton, 
Cirson,  Watts,  etc.  40.8% 

6  Other  3.9% 


12       Referral  agencv 


I 

l-os     Angeles    Police  Department 

(LAPO) 

32.0% 

2 

SlienfPs  Office 

29.0% 

3 

Other  Pt)Iice  IX-partmcnt 

28.0% 

4 

Juvenile  Court 

1.0% 

5 

Probation  Department 

8.0% 

6 

Olifornia  Youtli  Authority  (CYA) 

0.0% 

7 

Department  of  Public  Scx-ial  Services 

(DPSS) 

0.0% 

8 

Other  agency 

2.0% 

No  information  2.2% 


13       Primary   re.tson    for   most  recent  referral  to 
.Special  ScIiodIs 

1  (offenses    against     person  (e.g., 

homu  idc,  robbery,  assault)  19.4% 

2  Offenses    against    property  (e.g., 
burglary,  theft,  forgery  and  checks, 

arson)  42.7% 

3  Sex    dclincjucncy    (e.g.,  rape, 
illegitimate  sex  relations,  homosexual 

acts)  2.9% 
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13  4    Narcotics  (c.i;.,  pobscvsion,  sale,  etc.) 

con't.'  5    Traffu   ic.^..  ilruiik  driving,  hit  and 

riiiK, spcodinj;.  etc.) 
(i    rX*linc]ucnt  tendencies  (e.g..  vagrancy, 

loitering,    curfew,    liquor,  truancy. 

runaway,  incorrii^ible,  etc. ) 
7     Dependency    situations    (e.g.,  no 

profKT  guardian,  parental  nt*glect,  sex 

assault  victiiiK  mental  deficiency,  etc.) 
H    Other  miscellaneous  law  violations 


2.9% 
2.9% 

21.4% 


7.8% 


14 


15 


J 


Sccondarv  rcison  for  most  recent  referral  to 
Special  .Scho'>K 

Offenses     against     person  (e.g.. 
homicide,  robberv  .  ass.iiilc]  6.7%* 
Offenses    against     property  (e.g., 
buri;larv.  theft,  forger)   ,iiid  checks, 
arson  J  '  20.0'^* 

Si  \  del iiu|iic-ii cy  (^''g"  rape, 
illegttiniaCe  sc\  relations.  h(  iitoscxuat 

atts^  om, 

Narcotics  'c*.i»..  possession.  s;ilc-.  use. 
etc.  I  20m> 
Traffic   I  e.g..  drunk  driving.  Int  and 
run.  speeding,  etc.)  0,(Wf* 
fVlincftient  tendencies  (e.g..  vagrancy, 
loitermg.    curfew.    Iicjuor,  truancy, 
run,iwa\  .  incorrigible-,  etc  )  44.4% 
Dependencv     situations    (e.g..  no 
propc*r  guardiaiK  parental  neglect,  sex 
assault  vM  tun.  mental  deficiency,  etc.)  4.4% 
Other  misi  ellaneous  law  violarions 


Not  applicable 


56.3% 


Tertiary    reason    for  most  recent  referral  to 
Special  SchcM>ls 

1  offenses    against     person  (e.g., 
honncide,  robbery.  ,issault)  0.0% 

2  offenses    against    property  (e.g., 
burglary,  theft,  forgery  and  checks, 

arson)  0.0% 

3  Se>     delincjuency     (e.g.,  rape, 
illegitimate  sex  relations,  homosexual 

acts)  0.0% 
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15  4    Narcotics  (e.g..  possession,  sale,  use, 

con't.  etc.) 

5  Traffic  (e.g.,  drunk  driving,  hit  and 
run.  speeding,  etc.) 

6  Delinquent  tendencies  (e.g.,  vagrancy, 
loitering,  curfew,  liquor,  truancy, 
runaway,  incorrigible,  etc.) 

7  Depe  ndcncy  situations  (e.g.,  no 
proper  guardian,  parental  neglect,  sex 
assault  victim,  mental  deficiency,  etc.) 

8  Other  miscellaneous  law  violations 


16  Number  of  contacts  with  authorities  (e.g., 
arrests:  not  contacts  incurred  while  youth  being 
processmg  through  courts)  prior  to  most  recent 
Special  School  assignment 


I 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


None 

1  ti>  ^ 

4  to  6 

7  to  9 

10  to  12 

More  than  12 


0.0% 
0.0% 

100.0% 


0.0% 
0.0% 


5.0% 
18.0% 
27.0% 
22.0% 

9.0% 
19.0% 


Not  applicable 


98.1% 


No  informarion 


1.0% 


17       Primary    nature    of   previous   contacts  with 
authorities 

1  offenses  against  persons  16.5% 

2  offenses  ag.iinst  property  60.8% 

3  .Sc\  delinquency  0.0% 
Narcotics  8.2% 
Traffic  0.0% 
l>elinqucnt  tendencies  12.4% 
Dependenc)  situations  0.0% 
Other  miscellaneous  law  violations  2.1% 


4 

5 
6 
7 
8 


18       Secondary  nature  of  previous  contacts  with 
authorities 

1  Offenses  against  persons  9.8% 

2  offenses  against  property  22.0% 

3  Sex  delinquency  0.0% 


No  informarion 
Not  applicable 


1.9% 
3.9% 
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18 

con't. 


19 


20 


4  NarcotiCb 

5  Traffic 

6  Delinquent  tendencies 

7  Dependency  situations 

8  Other  niiscellaneuus  law  violations 


Tertiary  nature  of  previous  contacts  with 
authorities 

1     Oftcpscs  against  persons 
Offenv.  against  property 
Si'\  dehni|  lenty 
Narcofv  s 
Traffic 

Dc'inqueiit  rcndciuies 
Depcndcniy  situations 
Other  inistell.iiieoiis  hiw  violations 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Employment  status  of  ycnitli  prior  to  Special 
School  placement 

1  Employed  full-time 

2  Employed  part  time 

3  Unemployed 

4  Student 


8.5% 
1.2% 
52.4% 
1.2% 
4.9% 


8.6% 
2.9% 
0.0% 

17.1% 
0.0% 

51 .4% 

17.1% 


1.0% 
2.9% 
9.7% 
86.4% 


No  information 
Not  applicable 


1.9% 
18.4% 


No  information 
Not  applicable 


1.9% 
64.1  X, 


21        Physiral  status  of  youtii's  most  recent  Special 
School  assignment 

1  Normal  average  90.0% 

2  Disabled  or  handicapped  in  so  ne  way  0.0% 

3  Epileptic  0.0% 

4  Drug  addicted  or  alcoholic  1 .0% 

5  Other  physical  or  health  problem  8.0% 

6  Combination  of  physical  problems  1 .0% 


No  information 


4.9% 


22       Was  a  clinical  diagnostic  report  prepared  on  this 
youth? 

1  Yes 

2  No 


33.0% 
67.0% 
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23       Length  of  iiU)St  recent  Special  School  placement 

1  Less  than  5  weeks  16.7% 

2  5  to  9  weeks  25,0% 

3  10  to  14  weeks  33,3% 

4  15  to  19  weeks  16.7% 

5  20  to  24  weeks  8.3% 

6  25  weeks  and  over  0.0% 


No  information 
Not  applicable 


0.0% 
88.3% 


24       Method  of  release  from  most  recent  Special 


School  avsit];ninent 


Not  applicable 


100.0% 


INFORMATION  TO  BE  GATHERED  FROM  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FILES 


25       What  IS  the  nature  of  the  most  recent,  valid 
mtelligence  data  for  youth  ^ 

1  Wise  (Wechsler  Intelligence  Scales  for 
Children)  8.1% 

2  WISA  (Wechsler  Intelligence  Scales  for 
Adults)  2.7% 
Stanford  Binet  Intelligence  Scale  1.4% 
Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  73.0% 
Other  test  10.8% 
No  test  data  available,  but  intelligence 
estimated  bv  interviewer  4.1% 


No  information 


28.2% 


26       What  IS  the  youth's  tested  intelligence  level? 

1  Superior  intelligence  (above  120  IQ)  0.0% 

2  High  average  (110.119)  1.3% 

3  Average  (90-109)  30.7% 

4  Low  average  (80-89)  38.7% 

5  Bordcrhi;e  (70  79)  22.7% 
(}  Mentally  handicapped  (below  70)  6.7% 


No  information 


27.2% 


27  What  is  the  nature  of  the  most  recent,  valid 
scholastic  aptitude  or  achievement  data  for 
youth? 

1  Wide     Range    Achievement  Test 
(WRAT)  92.0% 

2  Cahfornia  Achievement  Test  (CAT)  1.1% 
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27 

con*t. 


28 


3  Iowa  Tests 
Development 

4  Other 


of  Educational 


Based  on  school  transcripts  and  the  results  of 
scholastic  achievement  testing*  if  any,  how 
would  you  judge  the  youth's  rcading,  vocabulary 
and/or  verbal  achievement? 

1  Above  expected  grade  level 

2  At  expected  grade  level 

3  One  grade  below  expected  grade  level 

4  Two  grades   below  expected  grade 
level 

5  Three  or  more  grades  below  expected 
grade  level 


0.0% 
6.8% 


5.6% 
5.6% 
5.6% 

11.2% 

71.9% 


No  information 


14.6% 


insufficient  infomiation  13.6% 


29  Based  on  school  transcripts  and  the  results  of 
scholastic  achievement  testing,  if  any.  how 
would  you  judge  the  youth's  arithmetic 
achievement' 

1     Above  expected  p-ade  level  2.2% 

At  expected  grade  level  2,2% 

One  grade  below  expected  grade  level  2.2% 
Two  grades   below  expected  grade 

level  4.5% 
Three  or  more  grades  below  expected 

grade  level        '  88.8% 


2 
3 
4 


Insufficient  information  13.6% 


30       Based  on  school  transcripts,  how  would  you 
judge  the  youth *s  scliool  attendance  prior  to 
most  recent  Special  School  placement? 
t  Good 

2  Average 

3  Poor 


31  What  is  the  nature  of  the  youth's  educational 
program  prior  to  most  recent  Special  School 
placement? 

1  College  preparatory 

2  General  compensatory  education 


1.4% 
10.2% 
88.4% 


0.0% 
85.3% 


Not  applicable 


12.6% 
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31 

con't. 


32 


3  Vocational  education 

4  Remedial    and/or  speciil 
{e.g.,  EMR) 


programs 


Did  youth  receive  vocational  tiaining  (e.g., 
welding,  auto  mechanics,  landscaping, 
cosmetology,  clothing,  foods,  secretarial, 
nursing,  etc.)  during  most  recent  Special  School 
placement? 

1  Yes 

2  No 


0.0% 


14.7% 


46.5% 
53.5% 


No  information 
Not  applicable 


No  information 


23.3% 
10.7% 


1.9% 


33 


receive  basic 
in  reading. 


skills  or  other 
spelling  and/or 


Did  youth 
instruction 
mathematics  during  most  recent  Special  School 
placement? 

1  Yes 

2  No 


100.0% 
0.0% 


No  information 


1.9% 


34  Did  youth  receive  a  diploma  cr  vocational 
certificate  of  completion  during  his  most  recent 
Special  School  placement? 

35  In  general,  how  would  you  characterize  the 
youth's  academic  status  (e.g.,  ir*  arithmetic, 
reading,  etc.)  upon  release  from  Special  School? 

36  In  general,  how  would  you  characterize  the 
youth's  achievement  in  vocational  education 
(e.g.,  auto  shop,  welding,  etc.)  upor  release  from 
Special  School? 


Not  applicable 


Not  applicable 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Not  applicable 


100.0% 
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SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  -  FILE  REVIEW 

Section  3 
Females  in  Camp  -  File  Review 


G)lumns 


4      Population  description 

1  recidivists  11.7% 

2  nonrecidivist  88.3% 

3  released  youth  (within  last  24  months)  0.0% 

5-6       Special  School  where  file  was  reviewed 


01 

Afflerbaugh  —  Paige 

0.0% 

02 

David  Gonzales 

0.0% 

03 

Vernon  Kilpatrick 

0.0% 

04 

Las  Palmas 

100.0% 

05 

Joseph  Scott 

0.0% 

06 

Kenyon  Scudder 

0.0% 

07 

Fred  N4iller 

0.0% 

08 

Glen  Rockey 

0.0% 

09 

Fenncr  Canyon 

0.0% 

INFORMATION  COLLECTED  FROM  PROBATION  FILES 

Sex  of  youth 

1  Male  0.0% 

2  Female  100.0% 

Age  of  youth  as  of  most  recent  Special  School 
Placement 

1  6  to  8  years  0.0% 

2  9  to  12  years  0.0% 

3  13  to  15  years  66.0% 

4  16  to  18  years  34.0% 

5  over  18  years  0.0% 

Age  of  youth  as  of  date  file  is  reviewed 

1  6  to  8  years  0.0% 

2  9  to  12  years  0.0% 

3  13  to  15  years  46.6% 

4  16  to  18  years  53.4% 

5  over  18  years  0.0% 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  -  FILE  REVIEW 


Section  3 
Females  in  Camp  —  File  Review 


Columns 


4       Population  description 

1  recidivists  11,7% 

2  nonrecidivist  88,3% 

3  released  youth  (within  last  24  r^onths)  0.0% 

5-6       Special  School  where  file  was  reviewed 


01 

Afflerba  ugh  -  Paige 

0.0% 

02 

David  Gonzales 

0.0% 

03 

Vernon  Kilpatrick 

0.0% 

04 

Las  Palmas 

100.0% 

05 

Joseph  Scott 

0.0% 

06 

Kenyon  Sc udder 

0.0% 

07 

Fred  Miller 

0.0% 

08 

Glen  Rockey 

0.0% 

09 

Fenner  Canyon 

0.0% 

INFORMATION  COLLECTED  FROM  PROBATION  FILES 


7  Sex  of  youth 

1  Male  0.0% 

2  Female  100.0% 

8  Age  of  youth  as  of  most  recent  Special  School 
Placement 

1  6  to  8  years  0.0% 

2  9  to  12  years  0.0% 

3  13  to  15  years  66.0% 

4  16  to  18  years  34.0% 

5  over  18  years  0.0% 

9  Age  of  youth  as  of  date  file  is  reviewed 

1  6  to  8  years  0.0% 

2  9  to  12  years  0.0% 

3  13  to  15  years  46.6% 

4  16  to  18  years  53.4% 

5  over  18  years  0.0% 
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Columns 

10  Race  of  youth 

1  Caucasian  66.0% 

2  Negro  19.0% 

3  Mexican- American  1 3.0% 

4  Oiental  1.0% 

5  Indian,  Hawaiian  1.0% 

11  Geographic  location  prior  to  Special  Schools 
assignment 

1  San     Fernando    Valley,  Glendale, 
Burbank,  etc.  20.0% 

2  San  Gabriel  Valley,  Pasadena,  etc.;  16.7% 

3  East     Los    Angeles,  Montcbcllo, 
Alhambra,  etc.  13.3% 

4  West    Los    Angeles,   Santa  Monica, 

Culver  City,  etc.  10.0% 

5  South  Central  Los  Angeles,  Compton, 
Carson,  Watts,  etc.:  36.7% 

6  Other  3.3% 

12  Referral  agency 

1  Los    Angeles    Police  Department 
(LAPD)  20.0% 

2  Sheriffs  Office  19.0% 

3  Other  Police  Department  49.0% 

4  Juvenile  Court  0.0% 

5  Probation  Departmeiit  3.0% 

6  California  Youth  Authority  (CYA)  0.0% 

7  Department  of  Public  Social  Services 
(DPSS)  3.0% 

8  Other  agency  6.0% 


13       Primary   reason   for  most  recent  referral  to 
Special  Schools 

1  Offenses    a  gainst    person  (e.g., 
homicide,  robbery,  assault)  0.0% 

2  Offenses    against    property  (e.g., 
burglary,  theft,  forgery  and  checks, 

arson)  5.0% 

3  Sex    delinquency    (e.g.,  rape, 
illegitimate  sex  relations,  homosexual 

acts)  3.3% 


No  information  1.7% 
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Columns 

13  4    Narcotics  (e.g.,  possession,  sale,  etc.)  5.0% 
con't.  5    Traffic  (e.g.,  drunk  driving,  hit  and 

run,  speeding,  etc.)  0.0% 

6  Delinquent  tendencies  (e.g.,  vagrancy, 
loitering,  curfew,  liquor,  truancy, 
runaway,  incorrigible,  etc.)  83.4% 

7  De  pendency  situations  (e.g.,  no 
proper  guardian,  parental  neglect,  sex 

assault  victim,  mental  deficiency,  etc.)  3.3% 

8  Other  miscellaneous  law  violations  0.0% 

14  Secondary  reason  for  most  recent  referral  to 
Special  Schools 

1  Offenses  against  person  (e.g., 
homicide,  robbery,  assault)  0.0% 

2  offenses  against  property  (e.g., 
burglary,  theft,  forgery  and  checks, 

arson)  0.0% 

3  Sex  delinquency  (e.g.,  rape, 
illegitimate  sex  relations,  homosexual 

acts)  16.0% 

4  Narcotics  (e.g.,  possession,  sale,  use, 

etc.)  50.0% 

5  Traffic  (e.g.,  drunk  driving,  hit  and 

run,  speeding,  etc.)  0.0% 

6  Delinquent  tendencies  (e.g.,  vagrancy, 
loitering,  curfew,  liquor,  truancy, 
runaway,  incorrigible,  etc.)  22.0% 

7  De  pendency  situations  (e.g.,  no 
proper  guardian,  parental  neglect,  sex 

assault  victim,  mental  deficiency,  etc.)  12.0% 

8  Other  miscellaneous  law  violations  0.0% 


15       Tertiary   reason    for  most  recent  referral  to 
Special  Schools 

1  Offenses    against     person  (e.g., 
homicide,  robbery,  assault)  0.0% 

2  Offenses    against    property  (e.g., 
burglary,  theft,  forgery  and  checks, 

arson)  13.3% 

3  Sex    delinquency    (e.g.,  rape, 
illegitimate  sex  relations,  homosexual 

acts)  53.4% 


Not  applicable  64.3% 
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Coimnns 

15  4    Narcotics  (e.g.,  possession,  sale,  use, 

con't.  etc.)  13.3% 

5  Traffic  (e.g.,  drunk  driving,  hit  and 

run,  speeding,  etc.)  0.0% 

6  Delinquent  tendencies  (e.g.,  vagrancy, 
loitering,  curfew,  liquor,  truancy, 
runaway,  incorrigible,  etc.)  20.0% 

7  Dependency  situations  (e.g.,  no 
proper  guardian,  parental  neglect,  sex 

assault  victim,  mental  deficiency,  etc.)  0.0% 

8  Other  miscellaneous  law  vioUtions  0.0% 


16  Number  of  contacts  with  authorities  (e.g., 
arrests;  not  contacts  incurred  while  youth  being 
processing  through  courts)  prior  to  most  recent 
Special  School  assignment 

1  None  5.2% 

2  1  to  3  41.4% 

3  4  to  6  36.2% 

4  7  to  9  12.1% 

5  10  to  12  3.4% 

6  More  than  12  1.7% 


17       Primary  nature    of   previous    contacts  with 
authorities 

1  offenses  against  persons  3.5% 

2  offenses  against  property  5.3% 

3  Sex  delinquency  0.0% 

4  Narcotics  8.8% 

5  Traffic  0.0% 

6  Delinquent  tendencies  82.4% 

7  Dependency  situations  0.0% 

8  Other  miscellaneous  law  violations  0.0% 


18       Secondary  nature  of  previous  contacts  with 
authorities 

1  offenses  against  persons  5.2% 

2  Offenses  against  property  23.8% 

3  Sex  delinquency  18.4% 

4  Narcotics  31.6% 
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Not  applicable  75*0% 


No  information  3.3% 


Not  applicable  5.0% 


P3  5 


Columns 

18               5  Traffic  0.0% 

con*t.           6  Delinquent  tendencies  18.4% 

7  Dependency  situations  2.6% 

8  Other  miscellaneous  law  violations  0.0% 


19      Tertiary  nature  of  previous   contacts  with 
authorities 

1  Offenses  against  persons  26.4% 

2  Offenses  against  property  5.3% 

3  Sex  delinquency  21.0% 

4  Narcotics  26.4% 

5  Traffic  0.0% 

6  Delinquent  tendencies  5.2% 

7  Dependency  situations  10.5% 

8  Other  miscellaneous  law  violations  5.2% 


20       Employment  status  of  youth  prior  to  Special 
School  placement 

1  Employed  full-time  0.0% 

2  Employed  part-time  0.0% 

3  Unemployed  0.0% 

4  Student  100.0% 


Not  apphcable  36.6% 


Not  applicable  68.3% 


No  in  formation  1 .7% 


21  Physical  status  of  youth's  most  recent  Special 
School  assignment 

1  Normal  average  90.0% 

2  Disabled  or  handicapped  in  some  way  0.0% 

3  Epileptic  0.0% 

4  Drug  addicted  or  alcoholic  0.0% 

5  Other  physical  or  health  problem  8.3% 

6  Combination  of  physical  problems  1.7% 

22  Was  a  clinical  diagnostic  report  prepared  on  this 
youth? 

1  Yes  81.7% 

2  No  18.3% 

23  Length  of  most  recent  Special  School  placement  Not  applicable  100.0% 

24  Method  of  release  from  most  recent  Special 

School  assignment  Not  applicable  100.0% 

FRir 
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INFORMATION  TO  BE  GATHERED  FROM  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FILES 

Columns 


25      what  is  the  nature  of  the  most  recent,  valid 
intelligence  data  for  youth  ? 


1 

Wise  (Wcchslcr  Intelligence  Scales  for 

Children) 

17.3% 

2 

WISA  (Wcchsler  Intelligence  Scales  for 

Adults) 

0.0% 

3 

Stanford  Binet  Intelligence  Scale 

5.2% 

4 

Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test 

12.1% 

5 

Other  test 

65.4% 

6 

No  test  data  available,  but  intelligence 

estimated  by  interviewer 

0.0% 

No  information  3.3% 


26      What  is  the  youth's  tested  intelligence  level? 

1  Superior  intelligence  (above  120  IQ)  0,0% 

2  High  average  (110119)  23,7% 

3  Average  (90-109)  52,5% 

4  Low  average  (80-89)  15,3% 

5  Borderline  (70-79)  8,5% 

6  Mentally  handicapped  (below  70)  0,0% 


No  information  1.7% 


27  What  is  the  nature  of  the  most  recent,  valid 
scholastic  aptitude  or  achievement  data  for 
youth? 

1  Wide    Range    Achievement  Test 
(WRAT)  96,6% 

2  California  Achievement  Test  (CAT)  3,4% 

3  Iowa    Tests     of  Educational 
Development  0,0% 

4  Other  0,0% 

No  in  formation  1 .7% 


28  Based  on  school  transcripts  and  the  results  of 
scholastic  achievement  testing,  if  any,  how 
would  you  judge  the  youth's  reading,  vocabulary 
and/or  verbal  achievement? 

1  Above  expected  grade  level  17,0% 

2  At  expected  grade  level  1 3,6% 

3  One  grade  below  expected  grade  level      1 5,2% 
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Columns 
28 

con't. 


4  Two  grades   below  expected  grade 
level 

5  Three  or  more  grades  below  expected 
grade  level 


29  Based  on  school  transcripts  and  the  results  of 
scholastic  achievement  testing,  if  any,  how 
would  you  judge  the  youth's  arithmetic 
achievement? 

1  Above  expected  grade  level 

2  At  expected  grade  level 

3  One  grade  below  expected  grade  level 

4  Two  grades  below  expected  grade 
level 

5  Three  or  more  grades  below  expected 
grade  level 


30  Based  on  school  transcripts,  how  would  you 
judgp  the  youth's  school  attendance  prior  to 
most  recent  Special  School  placement? 

1  Good 

2  Average 

3  Poor 


31  What  is  the  nature  of  the  youth's  educational 
program  prior  to  most  recent  Special  School 
placement? 

1  College  preparatory 

2  General  compensatory  education 

3  Vocational  education 

4  Remedial    and/or   special  programs 
(e.g,,  EMR) 


32  Did  youth  receive  vocational  training  (e.g., 
welding,  auto  mechanics,  landscaping, 
cosmetology,  clothing,  foods,  secretarial, 
nursing,  etc)  during  most  recent  Special  School 
placement? 

1  Yes 

2  No 


20.4% 
33.8% 


1.7% 
3.4% 
3.4% 

11.8% 

79.7% 


0.0% 
0.0% 
100.0% 


0,0% 
94.3% 
1.9% 

3.8% 


71.6% 
28.4% 


Insufficient  information  1.7% 


Insufficient  information  1.7% 


Insufficient  information  7.5% 


No  information 
Not  appHcable 


11.7% 
1.7% 
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Columns 

33  Did  youth  receive  basic  skills  or  other 
instruction  in  reading,  spelling  aiid/or 
mathematics  during  most  recent  Special  School 
placement? 

1  Yes  71.6% 

2  N  28,4% 

34  Did  youth  receive  a  diploma  or  vocational 
certificate  of  completion  during  his  most  recent 

Special  School  placement?  Not  applicable  100.0% 

35  In  general,  how  would  you  characterize  the 
youths  academic  status  (e.g.,  in  arithmetic, 

reading,  etc.)  upon  release  from  Special  School?  Not  applicable  100,0% 

36  In  general,  how  would  you  characterize  the 
youth's  achievement  in  vocational  education 
(e.g.,  auto  shop,  welding,  etc.)  upon  release  from 

Special  School^  Not  applicable  100,0% 
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SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  -  FILE  REVIEW 

Section  4 
Males  -  Public  School  File  Review 


Columns 


4       Population  description 

1  recidivists  0.0% 

2  nonrecidivist  0,0% 
^  released  youth  (within  last  24  months)  100,0% 

5-6      Special  School  youth  was  released  from 

01  Afflerbaugh  15,8% 

02  David  Gonzales  1 5,8% 

03  Vernon  Kilpatrick  19.7% 

04  Las  Palmas  0,0% 

05  Joseph  Scott  15,8% 

06  Kenyon  Scudder  6,6% 

07  F;ed  Miller  3,9% 

08  Glen  Rockey  14,5% 

09  Fenncr  Canyon  5.3% 

10  Paige  2,6% 


No  information 


20,0% 


Sex  of  youth 

1  Male 

2  Female 

Age  of  youth  as  of  most  recent  Special  Schools 
Placement 

1  6  to  8  years 

2  9  to  1 2  years 

3  1 3  to  1 5  years 

4  16  to  18  years 

5  over  18  years 


Age  of  youth  as  of  date  that  file  is  review 

1  6  to  8  years 

2  9  to  1 2  years 

3  13  to  15  years 

4  1 6  to  1 8  years 

5  over  1 8  years 


^ed 


100,0% 
0,0% 


1,3% 
1,3% 
60,5% 
36,8% 
0,0% 


0,0% 
0,0% 
10.8% 
72.3% 
16.9% 


No  information 


20,0% 


No  information 


12.6% 
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Gitmnns 


10       Race  of  youth 

1  Caucasian 

2  Negro 

3  Mexican-American 

4  Oriental 

5  Indian,  Hawaiian 


31.9% 
30.6% 
33.3% 
4.2% 
0.0% 


No  information 


24.2% 


25  What  was  the  nature  of  the  most  valid 
intelligence  data  for  youth  prior  to  or  during  his 
most  recent  Special  Schools  placement? 

1  W!SC  (Wechsler  Intelligence  Scales  for 
Children) 

2  WISA  (Wechsler  Intelligence  Scales  for 
Adults) 

3  Stanford  Binet  intelligence  Scale 

4  Pea  body  Picture  Vocabulary  Test 

5  Other  test 

6  test  data  available,  but  intelligence 
estimated  by  interviewer 


14.5% 

0.0% 
8.7% 
20.3% 
55.1% 

1.4% 


No  information 


27.4% 


26  What  was  the  youth's  tested  intelligence  level 
prior  to  or  during  his  most  recent  Special 
Schools  placement? 

1  Superior  intelligence  (above  120  IQ) 

2  High  average  (110-119) 

3  Average  (90-109) 

4  Low  average  (80-89) 

5  Borderline  (70-79) 

6  Mentally  handicapped  (below  70) 


1.4% 
5.8% 
4.9% 
27.5% 
14.5% 
5.8% 


No  information 


27.4% 


27  What  was  the  nature  of  the  most  valid  scholastic 
aptitude  or  achievement  data  for  youth  prior  to 
or  during  most  recent  Special  Schools 
placement? 

1  Wide     Range     Achievement  Test 
(WRAT) 

2  California  Achievement  Test  (CAT) 

3  Iowa     Tests     of  Educational 
Development 

4  Other 


40.9% 
37.9% 

0.0% 
21.2% 


No  information 


30.5% 
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28  Based  on  past  school  transcripts  and  t:ie  results 
of  scholastic  achievement  testing,  if  any,  how 
would  you  judge  the  youth's  reading,  vocabulary 
and/or  verbal  achievement? 

1  Above  expected  grade  level 

2  At  expected  grade  level 

3  One  grade  below  expected  grade  level 

4  Two  grades  below   expected  grade 
level 

5  Three  or  more  grades  below  expected 
grade  level 


5.5% 
9.6% 
5.5% 


69.9% 


Insufficient  information  23.2% 


29  Based  on  past  school  transcripts  and  the  results 
of  scholastic  achievement  testing,  if  any,  how 
would  you  judge  the  youth's  arithmetic 
achievement? 

1  Above  expected  grade  level  4.2% 
At  expected  grade  level  9.7% 
One  grade  below  expected  grade  level  6.9% 
Two  grades  below  expected  grade 
level  8.3% 
Three  or  more  grades  below  expected 
grade  level  70.8% 


2 
3 
4 


Insufficient  information  24.2% 


30  Based  on  past  school  transcripts,  how  would  you 
judge  the  youth's  school  attendance  prior  to 
most  recent  Special  Schools  placement? 

1  Good 

2  Averagp 

3  Poor 


0.0% 
10.7% 
89.3% 


Insufficient  information  40.0% 
No  information  1.1% 


31  What  was  the  nature  of  the  youth's  educational 
program  prior  to  most  recent  Special  Schools 
placement? 

1  College  preparatory 

2  General  compensatory  education 

3  Vocational  education 

4  Remedial    and/or   special  programs 
(e.g.,  EMR) 


2.6% 
80.8% 
5.1% 

11.5% 


No  information 
Not  applicable 


17.9% 
0.0% 
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32  Did  youth  receive  vocational  training  (e.g., 
welding,  auto  mechanics,  landscaping, 
cosmetology,  clothing,  foods,  secretarial, 
nursing,  etc.)  during  most  recent  Special  Schools 
placement? 

1  Yes  50.8% 

2  No  49.2% 


No  information  33.7% 


33  Did  youth  receive  basic  skills  or  other 
instruction  in  reading,  spelling  and/or 
mathematics  during  most  recent  Special  Schools 
placement? 

1  Yes  85.7% 

2  No  14.3% 

No  information  33.7% 


34  Did  youth  receive  a  diploma  or  vocational 
certificate  of  completion  during  his  most  recent 
Special  Schools  placement? 

1  No  diploma  or  vocational  certificate  98.4% 

2  Junior  High  School  diploma  0.0% 

3  High  School  diploma  0.0% 

4  Vocational  certificate  of  completion  1.6% 

No  information  33.7% 


35  In  general,  how  would  you  characterize  the 
youth*s  academic  status  (e.g.,  in  arithmetic, 
reading,  etc.j  upon  release  from  Special  Schools? 

1  Above  expected  grade  level  5.5% 

2  At  expected  grade  level  21.8% 

3  One  grade  below  expected  grade  level  9.1% 

4  Twogrades  below  expected  grade  level  21.8% 

5  Three  or  more  grades  below  expected 

grade  level  41.8% 

Insufficient  information  42.1% 


36  In  general,  how  would  you  characterize  the 
youths  achievement  in  vocational  education 
(e.g.,  auto  shop,  welding,  etc.)  upon  release  from 
Special  Schools? 

1  Very  good  (e.g..  A,  8-10  points)  5.9% 

2  Good  (B,  7  points)  11.8% 

3  Satisfactory  (C,  4-6  points)  55.9% 
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36 

con't. 


37 


4  Unsatisfactory  (D,  2-3  points) 

5  Failing  (F,  1  point) 


What  is  the  nature  of  the  most  vecent,  valid 
scholastic  aptitude  or  achievement  data  for 
youth  since  release  from  Special  Schools? 

1  No  aptitude  or  achievement  data  has 
been  obtained  since  youth's  return  to 
public  school 

2  California  Achievement  Test  (CAT) 

3  iowa  Tests  of  Educational 
Development 

4  Other 


38  Based  on  the  results  of  this  testing,  if  any,  how 
would  you  judge  the  youth's  reading, 
vocabulary,  and/or  verbal  achievement? 

1  Above  expected  grade  level 

2  At  expected  grade  level 

3  One  grade  below  expected  grade  level 

4  Two  grades   below  expected  grade 
level 

5  Three  or  more  grades  below  expected 
grade  level 


39  Based  on  the  results  of  the  testing,  if  any,  how 
would  you  judge  the  youth's  arithmetic 
achievement? 

1  Above  expected  grade  level 

2  At  expected  grade  level 

3  One  grade  below  expected  grade  level 

4  Two  grades   below  expected  grade 
level 

5  Three  or  more  grades  below  expected 
grade  level 


14.7% 
11.8% 


90.6% 
0.0% 

0.0% 
9,4% 


5.3% 
10.5% 
0.0% 

10.5% 

73.7% 


6.7% 
20.0% 
0.0% 

6.7% 

66.7% 


Insufficient  information 
Not  applicable 


34.7% 
29.5% 


No  information 
Not  applicable 


29.5% 
3.2% 


Insufficient  information 
Not  applicable 


75.8% 
4.2% 


Insufficient  information 
Not  applicable 


78.9% 
5.3% 
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40      What  is  the  nature  of  the  youth's  educational 
program  since  his  return  to  public  school? 

1  College  preparatory 

2  General  compensatory  education 

3  Vocational  education 

4  Remedial    and/or   special  programs 
(e.g.,  EMR) 


41  In  general,  how  would  you  characterize  the 
youth's  attendance  record  since  his  return  to 
public  school? 

1  Good 

2  Average 

3  Poor 


42       In  general,  how  would  you  characterize  the 

youth's  academic  status  (e.g.,  in  arithmetic, 

history,  etc.)  since  his  return  to  public  school? 

1  Very  good  (e.g.,  A) 

2  Good  (B) 

3  Satisfactory  (C) 

4  Unsatisfactory  (D) 

5  Failing  (F) 


43  In  general,  how  would  you  characterize  the 
youth's  achievement  in  vocational  education 
(e.g.,  auto  shop,  metal  shop)  since  his  return  to 
public  school? 

1  Very  good  (e.g.,  A) 

2  Good  (B) 

3  Satisfactory  (C) 

4  Unsatisfactory  (D) 

5  Failing  (F) 


1.7% 
76.7% 
6.7% 

15.0% 


7.0% 
8.8% 
84.2% 


0.0% 
7.4% 
22.2% 
24.1% 
46.3% 


9.5% 
14.3% 

9.5% 
23.8% 
42.9% 


No  information 
Not  applicable 


31.6% 
5.3% 


No  information 
Not  applicable 


34.7% 
5.3% 


Insufficient  information 
Not  applicable 


37.9% 
5.3% 


Insufficient  information 
Not  applicable 


34.7% 
43.2% 
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Columns 


44  On  the  basis  of  public  school  files,  how  would 
you  judge  the  youth*s  social  adjustment  since  his 
return  to  public  school? 

1  Excellent  (e.g.,  mostly  *'E"  in  social 

skills)  1.8% 

2  Good  (e.g.,  some  "E"  and  some  '^S")  8,9% 

3  Satisfactory  (mostly  **S")  16,1% 

4  Poor  (some  **S"  and  some  **U*')  26,8% 

5  Unsatisfactory  (mostly  "U")  46,4% 


Insufficient  information  35.8% 
Not  applicable  5.3% 
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SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  -  FILE  REVIEW 

Section  5 

Fciiulcs  -  Public  School  File  Review 


Columns 


4       Populiition  description 

1  rciidivists  0.0% 

2  nonrccidivist  0.0% 

3  released  youth  (within  last  24  months)  100.0% 

5-6      Special  Sch(M>l  youth  was  released  from 

01  Afflcrbaugh  0.0% 

02  David  Gonzales  0.0% 

03  Vernon  Kilpatrick  0.0% 

04  LasPalmas  100.0% 

05  Joseph  Scott  0.0% 

06  Kenyon  Scuddcr  0.0% 

07  Fred  Miller  0.0% 

08  Glen  Rockcy  0.0% 

09  Fcnner  Canyon  O.O^i 

10  Paige  0.0% 

7  Sex  of  youth 

1  Male  0.0% 

2  Female  100.0% 

8  Age  of  youth  as  of  most  *ecent  Special  Schools 
Plao  ment 

1  6  to  8  years  0.0% 

2  9  to  1 2  years  0.0% 

3  13  to  15  years  73.3% 

4  16  to  18  years  26.7% 

5  over  18  years  0.0% 

9  Age  of  youth  as  of  date  that  file  is  reviewed 

1  6  to  8  years  0.0% 

2  9  to  1 2  years  0.0% 

3  13  to  15  years  0.0% 

4  16  to  18  years  733% 

5  over  18  years  26.7% 
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Columns 


10      Race  of  youth 


25 


26 


27 


t  Caucasian 

2  Negro 

3  Mexican-American 

4  Oriental 

5  Indian,  Hawaiian 


What  was  the  nature  of  the  most  valid 
intelligence  data  for  youth  prior  to  or  during  his 
most  recent  Special  Schools  placement? 

1  Wise  (Wechsler  Intelligence  Scales  for 
Children) 

2  WISA  (Wechsler  Intelligence  Scales  for 
Adults) 

3  Stanford  Binet  Intelligence  Scale 

4  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test 

5  Other  test 

6  No  test  data  available,  but  intelligence 
estimated  by  interviewer 


What  was  the  youth's  tested  intelligence  level 
prior  to  or  during  his  most  recent  Special 
Schools  placement^ 

Superior  intelligence  (above  120  IQ) 
High  average  (110-119) 
Average  (00-109) 
Low  average  (80-89) 
Borderline  (70-79) 
Mentally  handicapped  (below  70) 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


What  was  the  nature  of  the  most  valid  scholastic 
aptitude  or  achievement  data  for  youth  prior  to 
or  during  most  recent  Special  Schools 
placement? 

1  Wide     Ran  ge    Ac  hievement  Test 
(WRAT) 

2  California  Achievement  Test  (CAT) 

3  Iowa     Tests     of  Educational 
Development 

4  Other 


57.1% 
28.6% 
7.1% 
7.1% 
0.0% 


0.0% 

14.3% 
7.1% 
0.0% 

78.6% 

0.0% 


0.0% 
14.3% 
57.1% 
28.6% 
0.0% 
0.0% 


14.3% 
71.4% 

0.0% 
14.3% 


No  information 


6.7% 


No  information 


6.7% 


No  information 


6.7% 


No  information 


6.7% 
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28  Based  on  past  school  transcripts  and  the  results 
of  scholastic  achievement  testing,  if  any,  how 
would  you  judge  the  youth's  reading,  vocabulary 
and/or  verbal  achievement? 

1  Above  expected  grade  level  7,1% 

2  At  expected  grade  level  42,9% 

3  One  grade  below  expected  grade  level  14.3% 

4  Two  grades  below  expected  grade 

level  21.4% 

5  Three  or  more  grades  below  expected 

grade  level  14,3% 


Insufficient  information  6,7% 


29  Based  on  past  school  transcripts  and  the  results 
of  scholastic  achievement  testing,  if  any,  how 
would  you  judge  the  youth's  arithmetic 
achievement? 

1  Above  expected  grade  level  7,1% 

2  At  expected  grade  level  35,7% 

3  One  grade  below  expected  grade  level  28,6% 

4  Two  grades  below  expected  grade 

level  7,1% 

5  Three  or  more  grades  below  expected 

grade  level  21,4% 


Insufficient  information  6.7% 


30  Based  on  past  school  transcripts,  how  would  you 
judge  the  youth's  school  attendance  prior  to 
most  recent  Special  Schools  placement? 

1  Good  16,7% 

2  Average  0,0% 

3  Poor  83,3% 


31  What  was  the  nature  of  the  youth's  educational 
program  prior  to  most  recent  Special  Schools 
placement? 

1  College  preparatory  0,0% 

2  General  compensatory  education  100,0% 

3  Vocational  education  0,0% 

4  Remedial    and/or   special  programs 

(e.g.,  EMR)  0.0% 


Insufficient  information  60,0% 
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Columns 


32  Did  youth  receive  vocational  training  (e.g., 
welding,  auto  mechanics,  landscaping, 
cosmetology,  clothmg,  foods,  secretarial, 
nursing,  etc.)  during  most  recent  Special  Schools 
placement? 

1  Yes 

2  No 


80.0% 
20.0% 


33  Did  youth  receive  basic  skills  or  other 
instruction  in  reading,  spelling  and/or 
mathematics  during  most  recent  Special  Schools 
placement? 

1  Yes 

2  No 


86.7% 
13.3% 


34  I^d  youth  receive  a  diploma  or  vocational 
certificate  of  completion  during  his  most  recent 
Special  Schools  placement? 

1  No  diploma  or  vocational  certificate 

2  Junior  High  School  diploma 

3  High  School  diploma 

4  Vocational  certificate  of  completion 

35  In  general,  how  would  you  characterize  the 
youth's  academic  status  (e.g.,  in  arithmetic, 
reading*  etc.)  upon  release  from  Special  Schools? 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 


Above  expected  grade  level 

At  expected  grade  level 

Olio  grade  below  expected  grade  level 

Two  g-adcs  below  expected  grade  level 

Three  or  more  grades  below  expected 

grade  level 


100.0% 
0.0% 
0.0% 
0.0% 


10.0% 
70.0% 
0.0% 
0.0% 

20.0% 


Insufficient  information  33.3% 


36  In  general,  how  would  you  characterize  the 
youth's  achievement  in  vocational  education 
(e.g.,  auto  shop,  welding,  etc.)  upon  release  from 
Special  Schools' 

1  Very  good  (e.g..  A,  8-10  points)  0.0% 

2  Good  (B.  7  points)  58.3% 

3  Satisfactory  (C  4-6  points)  33.3% 
t  Unsatisfactory  (D,  2-3  points)  0.0% 
5     Failing  (F,  1  point)  8.3% 


Insufficient  information  6.7% 
Not  applicable  13.3% 
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Columns 


37  What  IS  the  nature  ot  the  most  recent,  valid 
scholastic  aptitude  or  achievement  data  for 
youth  since  release  from  Special  Schools? 

1  No  aptitude  or  achievement  data  has 
been  obtained  since  youth's  return  to 
public  school 

2  California  Achievement  Test  (CAT) 


3  I  o  w  .1  Tests 
Development 

4  Other 


o  f  Educational 


90.0% 
6J% 

0.0% 
13J% 


38  Based  on  the  results  of  this  testing,  if  any,  how 
would  you  judge  the  youth's  reading, 
vocabulary,  and/or  verbal  achievement? 

1  Above  expected  grade  level  0,0% 

2  At  expected  grade  level  66,7% 

3  One  grade  below  expected  grade  level  16,7% 

4  Tw<;   grades   below   expected  grade 

level  0,0% 

5  Three  or  more  grades  below  expected 

tirade  icvel  16,7% 


Insufficient  information  60,0% 


39  Based  on  the  results  of  the  testing,  if  any,  how 
would  you  judge  the  youth's  arithmetic 
achievement'^ 

1  Above  expected  grade  level  0,0% 

2  At  expected  grade  level  66.7% 

3  One  grade  below  expected  grade  level  16,7% 

4  Two   grades   bdow   expected  grade 

level  0,0% 

5  Three  or  more  grades  below  expected 

grade  level  1 6,7% 


Insufficient  information  60,0% 


40       What  is  the  nature  of  the  youth's  educational 
program  since  his  return  to  public  school? 

1  College  preparatory  7,1% 

2  General  compensatory  education  92,9% 

3  Vocational  education  0,0% 

4  Remedial    and/or   special  programs 

(e.g.,  EMR)  0,0% 


Not  applicable 


6,7% 
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Columns 


41  In  general,  how  would  you  characterize  the 
youth's  attendance  record  since  his  return  to 
public  school? 

1  Good 

2  Average 

3  Poor 


15.4% 
15.4% 
69.2% 


No  information 


13.3% 


42  In  gcneraK  how  would  you  characterize  the 
youth's  academic  status  (e.g.,  in  arithmetic, 
history,  etc.)  since  his  return  to  public  school' 

1  Ver>  good  (e.^..  A)  0.0% 

2  (;o()d{B)  13.3% 

3  Satisfactory  (C)  13.3% 

4  Unsatisfactory  (D)  13.3% 

5  Failing  (F)  60.0% 


43  In  general,  how  would  you  characterize  the 
youth's  achievement  in  vocational  education 
(e.g.,  auto  shop,  metal  shop)  since  his  return  to 
public  school? 

1     Very  good  (e.g..  A)  12.5% 

Good  (B)  0.0% 

Satisfactorv  (C)  12.5% 

Unsatisfa<  torv  (D)  12.5% 

Failmglf)  62.5% 


2 
3 
4 

5 


Insufficient  information  6.7% 
Not  applicable  40.0% 


44  On  the  basis  of  pLiblie  school  files,  how  would 
yon  judge  the  ynuth's  social  adjustment  since  his 
return  to  publi<  school? 

1  Excellent  (e.i; ,  mostly         in  social 

skills)  7.1% 

2  Good  (e.^..  some  *'E"and  some  "S")  14.3% 
^    Satisfactory  (mostly  **S")  14.3% 

4  Poor  (some  '\S*'  and  some  "U")  28.6% 

5  Unsatisfattorv  (mostly  ''U'l  35.7% 


Insufficient  information  6.7% 
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APPENDIX  Q 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  -  STUDENT  INTERVIEWS 


Section  1 
Section  2 
Section  3 
Section  4 
Section  5 
Section  6 


Students  in  Camp 
Released  Students: 
Released  Students:: 
Released  Students: 
Released  Students: 
Released  Students; 


Male  Recidivists  in  Public  School 

Male  Nonrecidivists  in  Public  School 

Public  School  Male  Dropouts 

Males  Who  Never  Returned  to  Public  School 

All  Females 


Note:  Appendix  Q  contains  summarized  data  for  all 
student  interviews.  The  responses  to  questions 
which  did  not  provide  useful  information,  questions 
to  which  the  majority  of  students  did  not  respond 
and  questions  which  were  not  applicable  to  all 
respondents  are  not  shown. 
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SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  -  STUDENT  INTERVIEWS 


Section  1 

Students  in  Camps  -  Males  and  Females 


A.  STUDENT  PROFILE 

Age: 

18  years  10% 

17  years  26% 

16  years  28% 

15  years  31% 

Less  than  15  years  5% 

Sex: 

Male  87% 

Female  13% 

To  which  ethnic  group  do  you  belong? 

White  36% 

Black  31% 

Mexican-American  33% 

Oriental  0% 

Other  0% 


B.   PROGRAM  EFFECTIVENESS 

Who  decided  what  classes  you  attended? 


School  staff  member(s)  alone  79% 

Student  alone  8% 

Joint  student  >  staff  decision  1 0% 

Don't  know  3% 

(a)    How  did  he  decide? 

Randomly  8% 

By  tests  22% 

By  files  and  records  11% 

Student's  needs,  iiiterests  36% 

Don't  know  20% 

To  make  classes  equal  3% 


4C6 


Q1.2 


(b)   Were  you  consulted  about  your  school  program? 

Yes  50% 

No  50% 

3.   Looking  back  on  your  camp  experience,  which  of  the 
following  conditions  would  you  have  preferred? 

(a)  To  be  assigned  to  work  programs  all  day  without 
having  to  attend  class.  7% 

(b)  To  attend  class  all  day  without  having  to  work.:  20% 

(c)  To  both  work  part-time  and  attend  school  part-time.  64% 

(d)  To  remain  in  camp  without  working  and  without 
having  to  attend  class.,  9% 

5.  Do  you  think  the  school  classes  you  attended  at  the  camp 
school  were  of  any  value  to  you? 

Yes  86% 

No  9% 

Don*t  know  5% 

6.  Which  of  the  school  classes  you  attended  at  the  camp 
school  were  most  useful  to  you? 

Math  23% 

History  17% 

Shops/crafts  15% 

Reading  10% 

English  8% 

Job  orientation  and  training  8% 

Physical  education  4% 

Driver's  education  4% 

Other  miscellaneous  1 1% 


Why? 


ERLC 


Important  to  get  job 
Really  learned  subject 

Subject  in  which  student  needed  improvement 
Liked  subject,  did  well 
Good  teacher 
Practical  subject 

Interesting  class*  actually  did  something 
Class  required  for  regular  school 

:  407 


31% 
17% 
14% 
11% 
8% 
8% 
8% 
3% 


Ql-3 


7.  Which  of  the  school  classes  you  attended  at  the  camp 
school  were  least  useful  to  you? 

Science  20% 

History  20% 

English  17% 

Shops/crafts  10% 

Math  10% 

History  8% 

Other  15% 


Why? 


Boring,  irrelevant  subject  66% 

Don't  like  subject  13% 

Bad  teacher  12% 

Subject  too  difficult  6% 

Other  3% 


8.  Do  you  feel  that  your  teachers  in  camp  schools  knew  Iiow 
to  teach? 

Most  did  64% 

Some  didn't  33% 

None  did  3% 

9. ^  Do  you  feel  that  your  teachers  came  to  class  well  prepared 

to  teach  your  class? 

Yes  63% 

No  37% 

10.   What  kinds  of  teachers  did  you  like  most? 

Kind  student  can  respect  and  relate  to  33% 

Knows  subject  and  explains  clearly  29% 

Helpful  and  caring  of  individual  20% 

Make  student  work  10% 

Make  class  interesting  8% 


No  response  - 1 8% 
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12.  What  work  experience,  at  the  camp,  did  you  find  most 
useful? 


Ql-4 


Outdoor  work 

K.P. 

None 

General  maintenance 
Office  work 
Laundry 

Other  miscellaneous 


31% 
17% 
16% 
11% 
8% 
6% 
11% 


14.  Would  you  have  liked  to  use  your  free  time  differently? 


Yes 
No 


62% 
38% 


If  yes,  h 


owf 


More  time  outside  camp 

More  time  for  sports  and  recreation 

Radio /television 

Other  miscellaneous 

15.   What  school  activity  or  class  would  you  have  liked  to  have, 
but  was  nut  available  to  you? 

None 

Miscellaneous  additional  classes 

(e.g.,  psycholt^y.  Black  Culture,  etc.) 
Health  and  sex  education 
Shop/crafts 

Miscellaneous  sports  and  recreational  activities 
Art 


21% 
29% 
12% 
38% 


25% 

25% 
7% 
25% 
13% 
5% 


No  response  - 10.3% 


C.  SELF-APPRAISAL 

I.   Do  you  think  school  (education  of  any  kind)  is  necessary 
for  you  to  be  a  success  in  life? 


Yes 
No 


95% 
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Why?  (if  yes) 


Important  to  get  job»  earn  money  80% 

important  to  cope  with  life  12% 

To  be  knowledgeable  5% 

Other  3% 

Why  not? 

Can  learn  on  own  50% 

"Can*t  get  along  in  schoor'  50% 

What  would  you  like  to  be  doing? 

(a)  One  year  from  now 

Working  42% 

School  16% 

School  -  part-time  work  12% 

College  10% 

Be  on  own  6% 

In  armed  services  4% 

Have  money  4% 

Loafing  4% 

Don*t  know  2% 

(b)  Five  years  from  now 

Working/making  money  50% 

Obtaining  education  35% 

Social-oriented  activities  1 5% 

(c)  When  youVe  40 

Working  29% 

Retired  27% 

Married  23% 

Children  14% 

Dead  7% 

What  kind  of  work  do  you  think  you  would  be  good  at? 

Semiskilled  work  or  trade  62% 

Selected  profession  (requires  college)  29% 

Unskilled  labor  9% 
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5.  Do  you  need  any  more  education  or  school  to  get  the  kind 
of  job  you  would  like? 

Yes  84% 

No  11% 

Don't  know  5% 

What  kind? 

Completion  of  hi^h  school  26% 

Trade  or  vocational  training  23% 

College  34% 

On-the-job  training  8% 

Don't  know  9% 


6.  Do  you  think  you  were  treated  fairly  by: 


Yes  No 


(a)  School  teachers  at  camp  91%  9% 

(b)  School  teachers  at  regular  schools  57%  43% 

(c)  Probation  officers  57%  43% 

(d)  juvenile  Court  49%  51% 

7.  Do  you  think  that  they  understood  your  problems? 

Yes  No 

(a)  School  teachers  at  camp  52%  48% 

(b)  School  teachers  at  regular  schools  42%  58% 

(c)  Probation  officers  57%  43% 

(d)  juvenile  Court  26%  74% 

8.  How  would  you  rate  your  ability  to  get  along  with: 

Excellent    Good  Fair  Pbor 

Other  giris/boys  in  camp  14%  38%  43%  5% 
Other  girls/boys  in  regular 

school                          19%       44%  23%  14% 

Teachers  in  public  school         4%        28%  42%  26% 

Probation  officers                  5%        38%  29%  28% 
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13.  Do  you  think  you  should  have  been  assi^ed  to  a 
detention  camp? 


Yes  49% 

No  51% 

Why  (if  yes)? 

Was  guilty,  in  trouble  35% 
Needed  help  and  guidance  of  camp  to  keep  out  of 

trouble  60% 

Other  5% 

Why  not  (if  no)? 

Offensc(s)  not  serious  27% 

Would  be  better  off  "outside"  23% 

Innocent  18% 

Other  miscellaneous  32% 

1 5.  I)o  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  that  you  will  ever  be 
put  in  another  detention  facility? 

Yes  M% 

N4aybe/probably  H% 

No  72% 
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Q2.1 

SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  -  STUDENT  INTERVIEWS 

SccricMi  2 

Released  Stuilencs  -  Male  Recidyvists  in  Public  School 
A.  STUDENT  PROFILE 

I.  Age: 


18  years  15% 

17  years  24% 

16  years  41% 

15  years  10% 

Less  tlian  1 5  years  10% 

Sex:  Male  100% 

2.  To  which  ethnic  group  do  you  belong? 

White  27% 

Black  37% 

Mexican^Anierican  27% 

Oriental  0% 

Other  10% 

B.  PROGRAM  EFFECTIVENESS 

2.  Who  decided  what  classes  you  attended? 

Student  alone  7% 

School  suff  member  alone  82% 

Joint  student-staff  decision  4% 

Don*t  know  7% 

(a)    How  did  he  decide? 

By  test  results  23% 

By  files  and  records  1 5% 

Student  15% 

By  class  space  available  8% 

Don*t  know  30% 

Other  miscellaneous  9% 
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(b)   Were  you  consulted  about  your  school  program? 


Yes  28% 

No  72% 

3,   Looking  back  on  your  cainp  experience,  which  of  th<» 
following  conditions  would  you  have  preferred? 

(a)  To  be  ass%ncd  to  work  programs  all  day  without 
having  to  attend  class.  43% 

(b)  To  attend  class  all  day  without  having  to  work.  7% 

(c)  To  both  work  part-time  and  attend  school  part-time.  50% 

(d)  To  remain  in  camp  without  working  and  without 
having  to  attend  class.  O'^ 

5.  Do  you  think  the  school  classes  you  attended  at  the  camp 
school  were  of  any  value  to  you? 

Yes  41% 

No  55% 

Don't  know  4% 

6.  Which  of  the  school  classes  you  attended  at  the  camp 
school  were  most  useful  to  you? 

Math  22% 

Reading  17% 

Vocational  or  **craft''  17% 

English  12% 

Science  5% 

History  5% 

None  of  them  18% 

Other  4% 

Why? 

Learned  a  lot  48% 

Fulfdled  student's  need  22% 

Liked  teacher  9% 

Other  miscellaneous  21% 
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7.  Which  of  the  school  classes  you  attended  at  the  camp 
school  were  leant  useful  to  you? 


Science  19% 

Math  15% 

History  15% 

All  useless  15% 

English  7% 

Shop/craft  classes  7% 

Free  period  7% 

None  useless  7% 

Other  miscellaneous  8% 

Why? 

Ineffective  and  unhelpful  teacher  25% 

Didn't  icirn  anything  17% 

Boring  class  17% 

Didn't  like  subject  8% 

Subject  irrelevant                                           ,  8% 

Other  miscellaneous  25% 

8,  Do  you  feel  that  your  teachers  in  camp  schools  knew  how 
to  teach? 

Most  did  52% 

Some  didn't  41% 

None  did  7% 

9.  Do  you  feel  tliat  your  teachers  came  to  class  well  prepared 
to  teach  your  class? 

Yes  54% 

No  46% 

10.  What  kinds  of  teachers  did  you  like  most? 

Helpful,  explains  clearly  46% 

Interested  in  student  as  individual  10% 

Able  to  "relate"  to  students  10% 

Make  students  work  7% 

Those  who  "cope/' don't  use  force  7% 

Other  20% 
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12*  Wha(  work  experience,  at  the  camp,  did  you  find  most 
useful? 


Outdoor  work  40% 

"K.P/'  20% 

General  maintenance  15% 

**Dormwork*'  10% 

Other  miscellaneous  15% 

14.  Would  you  have  liked  to  use  your  free  time  differently? 

Yes  31% 

No  69% 


If  yes,  how? 

More  sports/outdoor  activities 
More  television 
More  time  with  other  kids 
Other  miscellaneous 

15.  What  school  activity  or  class  would  you  have  liked  to  have, 
but  was  not  available  to  you? 


Nothing  35% 

Auto  mechanics  21% 

Driver  training  17% 

Other  miscellaneous  27% 


33% 
33% 
12% 
22% 


C.  SELF-APPRAISAL 

1.   Do  you  think  school  (education  of  any  kind)  is  necessary 
for  you  to  be  a  success  in  life? 


Yes  86% 

No  14% 

Why?  (if  yes) 

Necessary  to  get  good  job  59% 

Prepares  you  to  cope  with  life  32% 

To  increase  knowledge  9% 
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Why  not?  (if  no) 


Don't  need  it  to  get  job  50% 

Can  copc/succced  in  life  without  education  50% 

2.  What  would  you  like  to  be  doing? 

(a)    One  year  from  now 

Work  full  time  41% 

School  and  work  part-time  21% 

School  full  time  17% 

Don't  know  11% 

In  armed  forces  7% 

Other  3% 


(b)    Five  years  from  now 


Work  full  time  57% 

Family,  own  home  20% 

I^on'tknow  10% 

Armed  forces  7% 

Travel  3% 

Be  in  college  3% 

(c)    When  you're  40 

Work  full  time  38% 

Be  retired  16% 

Have  own  home/family  19% 

''Be  happy"  6% 

Don't  know  21% 

3.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  think  you  would  be  good  at? 

Semiskilled  labor  or  trade  61% 

Selected  profession  (requires  college)  21% 

Unskilled  labor  7% 

Gtrccr  armed  forces  4% 

Don't  know  7% 

5..  Do  you  need  any  more  education  or  school  to  get  the  kind 
of  job  you  would  like? 

Yes  77% 

No  23% 
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What  kind?  (if  yes) 


Trade  school 

42% 

College 

29% 

Other 

29% 

yuu  iniiTK  you  were  crectceQ  lairiy  oy. 

ICS 

Ill      Sfnr>r>l  tf^^fnf^T^  ar  patnn 

OD  fQ 

XJ/O 

(b)    School  teachers  at  regular  schools 

68% 

32% 

(c)    Probation  officers 

90% 

10% 

(d)   Juvenile  Court 

41% 

59% 

7 

Do  you  think  that  they  understood  your  pr 

oblems? 

Yes 

No 

(a)    School  teachers  at  camp 

oVYo 

(b)    School  teachers  at  regular  schools 

30% 

70% 

(c)    Probation  officers 

65% 

35% 

(d)    Juvenile  Court 

25% 

75% 

8. 

How  would  you  rate  your  ability  to  get  along  with: 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Other  girls/boys  in  camp  17% 

45% 

31% 

7% 

Other  girls/boys  in  regular 

school  24% 

62% 

14% 

0% 

Teachers  in  public  school  7% 

48% 

31% 

14% 

Probation  officers  28% 

55% 

17% 

0% 

13. 

Do   you   think   you  should  have  been 

assigned 

to  a 

detention  camp? 

Yes  54% 

No  46% 

Why?  (if  yes) 

Was  guilty,  in  trouble  60% 

Needed  it  "for  own  good"  40% 
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Why  not?  (if  no) 


Offense(s)  not  serious  enough  38% 

Camp  didn't  help  23% 

Innocent  15% 

Bad  environment  at  camp  9% 

Other  miscellaneous  15% 

Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  that  you  will  ever  be 
put  in  another  detention  facility? 

Yes  19% 

No  81% 


D.  ACriVITIES  AFTER  RELEASE 

Did  you  find  it  difficult  to  return  to  public  school  after 
your  release  from  camp? 


Yes  45% 

No  55% 

Why?  (if  yes) 

RpirnL^  iciiDoi  more  difficult  23% 

Return  delayed  by  **red  tape"  1 5% 

Fe  It  a  stranger/misund  Tstood  1 5% 

Other  miscellaneous  47% 

Why  not?  (if  no) 

Happy  to  return,  prefer  regular  school  40% 

Knew  lots  of  people  30% 

Other  307o 


Did  your  classes  at  camp  school  help  you  when  you 
returned  to  public  school?  (Specify  subjects  which  helped, 
which  did  not.) 

Helpful 


Math  27% 

Reading  18% 

English  15% 

Other  miscellaneous  15% 

No  classes  helped  25% 
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Not  helpful 


^4ath  18% 

Science  14% 

History  8% 

Other  miscellaneous  20% 

All  (i.e.,  no  classes  helped)  40% 

3.  Did  the  public  school  principal/dean/teachers  try  to  make 
your  return  to  school  easy? 

Yes  43% 

No  57% 

4.  What  could  have  been  done  to  make  your  return  easier? 

Nothing  44% 
Regular  school  should  have  been  better  informed 

regarding  student's  background  and  needs  20% 

Don't  know  12% 

Better  camp  schools  8% 

Other  miscellaneous  16% 
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Section  3 

Male  Non*RecidivisCs  in  Public  School 


A.  STUDENT  PROFILE 

Age; 


1 8  years  6% 

17  years  24% 

1 6  years  30% 

1 5  years  34% 

Less  than  1 5  years  6% 

Sex:  Male  100% 

To  which  ethnic  group  do  you  belong? 

White  24% 

Black  39% 

Mexican- American  37% 


B.  PROGRAM  EFFECTIVENESS 

Who  decided  what  classes  you  attended? 


School  staff  member  (s)  alone  73% 

Student  alone  12% 

Joint  student-staff  decision  9% 

Don't  know  6% 

(a)    How  did  he  decide? 

By  test  results  31% 

Student's  need  22% 

Joint  consultation  10% 

From  files  and  records  6% 

Don't  know  31% 
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(b)   Were  you  consulted  about  your  school  prc^am? 


Yes 

No 


3.   Looking  back  on  your  cainp  experience,  which  of  the 
following  conditions  would  you  have  preferred? 

(a)  To  be  assigned  to  work  programs  all  day  without 
having  to  attend  class. 

(b)  To  attend  class  all  day  without  having  to  work. 

(c)  To  both  work  part-time  and  attend  school  part-time. 

(d)  To  remain  in  camp  without  working  and  without 
having  to  attend  class. 

5.  Do  you  think  the  school  classes  you  attended  at  the  camp 
school  were  of  any  value  to  you? 

Yes 
No 

Don't  know 

6.  Which  of  the  school  classes  you  attended  at  the  camp 
school  were  most  useful  to  you? 

Math 

History 

Reading 

Shop/crafts 

English 

Driver  training 
No  classes  useful 
Other  miscellaneous 


Why? 


Learned  about  subject 

Good  and  helpful  teacher 

Enjoyed  subject 

Subject  important  for  job/self 

Other 


59% 
41% 


9% 
15% 
73% 

3% 


67% 
33% 
0% 


22% 
22% 
18% 
18% 
8% 
6% 
2% 
4% 


46% 
17% 
17% 
17% 
3% 
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7*  Which  of  the  school  classes  you  attended  at  the  camp 
school  were  least  useful  to  you? 


Math  22% 

Shop  classes  17% 

History  14% 

English  14% 

Science  12% 

None  (i.e.,  all  useful)  7% 
Other  miscellaneous                                             '  14% 

Why? 

Teacher  ineffective,  uncaring  24% 

lioring  subject  15% 

Didn't  learn  or  do  much  15% 

Subject  irrelevant,  useless  1  5% 

Class  too  easy  12% 

Teacher  unable  to  relate  to/cope  with  class  9% 

Didn't  like  subject  6% 

Other  4% 

8.  Do  you  feel  that  your  teachers  in  camp  schools  knew  how 
to  teach? 

IViost  did  67% 

Some  didn't  30% 

None  did  3% 

9.  Iky  you  feel  that  your  teachers  came  to  class  well  prepared 
to  teach  your  class? 

Yes  75% 

No  25% 

10.   What  kinds  of  teachers  did  you  like  most? 

Interested  in/willing  to  help  students  34% 

Teacher  who  could  relate  to  students  28% 

Interesting  and  effective  teacher  21% 

Teacher  who  made  student  work  7% 

Other  miscellaneous  10% 
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12.  What  work  experience,  at  the  camp,  did  you  find  most 
useful? 


None  29% 

''K.P."  29% 

Outdoor  work  23% 

General  maintenance  11% 

Auto  mechanics  6% 

Other  2% 

14.  Would  you  have  liked  to  use  your  free  time  differently? 

Yes  45% 

No  55% 

If  yes,  how  - 

More  sports,  outdoor  activities  23% 

More  television  1 8% 

**Let  guys  smoke"  1 2% 

More  rest  time  12% 

More  time  with  friends  1 1% 

Arts  and  crafts  6% 

Read  6% 

Other  1 1% 

15.  What  school  activity  or  class  would  you  have  liked  to  have, 
but  was  not  available  to  you? 

None  38% 

Shop/arts  and  crafts  26% 

Sports  6% 

Science  6% 

Outdoor  work  6% 

Other  miscellaneous  18% 

C.  SELF-APPRAISAL 

1.  Do  you  think  school  (education  of  any  kind)  is  necessary 
for  you  to  be  a  success  in  life? 

Yes  91% 

No  9% 
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Why? 


Need  education  to  get  job  70% 
To  cope  with/succeed  in  life  17% 
To  be  knowledgeable  13% 


Why  not? 


Education  not  necessary  to  "get  by"  in  life  67% 

Not  necessary  to  get  job  33% 

2.  What  would  you  like  to  be  doing? 

(a)    One  year  from  now 

Work  full  time  40% 

School  and  part-time  work  24% 

School  full  time  12% 

Have  completed  education  6% 

In  armed  forces  6% 

Other  miscellaneous  12% 


(b)    Five  years  from  now 


Work  full  time  43% 

School  full  time  13% 

Have  own  home  13% 

Married/family  18% 

Other  miscellaneous  13% 


(c)    When  you're  40 


Work  full  time  33% 

Don't  know  25% 

Be  successful,  happy  20% 

Married/family /home  17% 

Other  miscellaneous  5% 


3.   What  kind  of  work  do  you  think  you  would  be  good  at? 

Semiskilled  labor  or  trade  63% 

Selected  professions  (requires  college)  23% 

Unsktlled  labor  6% 

Don't  know  8% 
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5,  Do  you  need  any  more  education  or  school  to  get  the  kind 
of  job  you  would  like? 

Yes  93% 

No  7% 

What  kind?  (if  yes) 


College 

26% 

Trade  school 

23% 

On-the-job  training 

10% 

l>C)n*t  know 

2% 

Other  miscellaneous 

Do 

you  think  you  were  treated  fairly  by: 

Ye% 

No 

(a) 

School  teachers  at  camp 

84% 

16% 

(b) 

School  teachers  at  regular  schools 

(c) 

Probation  officers 

94% 

6% 

(d) 

Juvenile  Court 

A  CO/ 

45% 

c  cot 

Do 

you  think  that  they  understood  your  problems? 

Yes 

No 

(a) 

School  teachers  at  camp 

42% 

58'^fi 

(b) 

School  teachers  at  regular  schools 

61% 

(c) 

Probation  officers 

90% 

urh 

(d) 

Juvenile  Court 

26% 

74% 

How  would  you  rate  your  ability  to  get  along  with: 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Other  girls/boys  in  camp         1 5% 

41% 

41% 

3% 

Other  girls/boys  in  regular 

school  24% 

67% 

9% 

0%i 

Teachers  in  public  school  9% 

44% 

28% 

19%i 

Probation  officers  12% 

70% 

15% 

3% 

Do 

you   think  you  should  have  been 

assigned 

to  a 

detention  camp? 

Yes  50% 
No  50% 
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Why?  (if  yes) 


Guilty,  in  trouble  70% 

Citnp  helped  1 9% 

For  own  good  6% 

Other  6% 

Why  not?  (if  no) 

innocent  43% 

Offense (s)  not  serious  29% 

Cainp  didn't  help  14% 

Other  miscellaneous  14% 

15.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  that  you  wiU  ever  be 
put  in  another  detention  facility? 

Yes  12% 

No  76% 

Maybe  6% 

Don*t  know  6% 


D.  AcrivnriES  after  release 

Did  you  find  it  difficult  to  return  to  public  school  after 
y4)ur  release  from  camp? 


Yes  24% 

No  76% 

Why?  (if  yes) 

KcaJmission  delayed  30% 

Not  used  to  regular  scliool  28% 

No  friends,  didn't  "fit  in"  14% 

Don't  like  school  14% 

Other  14% 

Why  not?  (if  no) 

Kept  up  with  school  work  while  in  camp  27% 

Knew  lots  of  friends  at  regular  school  27% 

Happy  to  go  back  6% 

Regular  school  is  *'better"  7% 

Staff  helped  6% 

Other  miscellaneous  27% 
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2.  Did  your  classes  at  camp  school  help  you  when  you 
returned  to  public  school?  (Specify  subjects  which  helped, 
which  did  not.) 


Helpful 


History 
N4ath 
English 
Reading 

All  classes  helped 

No  classes  helped 

Shop/crafts 

Accredited  courses 

Science 

Other 


19% 
14% 
14% 
11% 
8% 
8% 
8% 
6% 
6% 
6% 


Not  helpful 


Math 
English 

None  (i.e.,  all  helped) 

All  (i.e.,  none  helped) 

Driver  training 

Shop/crafts 

Science 

History 

Other 


21% 
12% 
12% 
l2'/o 
6% 
6% 
6% 
9% 
16% 


3.   Did  the  public  school  principal/dean/teachers  try  to  make 
your  return  to  school  easy? 


Yes 
No 


52% 


4.;  What  could  have  been  done  to  make  your  return  easier? 


Nothing 
Don't  know 

Avoid  readmission  delays 

School  staff  consult  with  student,  be  better  informed 
as  to  background  and  needs 
Other  misccllaiicous 


54% 
11% 

7% 

6% 
22% 
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SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  -  STUDENT  INTERVIEWS 


Section  4 

Released  Students  -  Public  School  Male  Dropouts 
A.  STUDENT  PROFILE 

Age:: 


18  years  17% 

17  years  49% 

1 6  years  23% 

I  5  years  1 1%  ^ 

Sex::  Male  100% 

To  which  ethnic  group  do  you  belong? 

White  17% 

Black  40% 

Mexican  American  37% 

Oriental  3% 

Other  3% 

B.  PROGRAM  EFFECTIVENESS 

Who  decided  what  classes  you  attended? 

School  staff  member  alone  82% 

Student  alone  15% 

Jomt  student-staff  decision  3% 

(a)    How  did  he  decide? 

by  test  results  50% 

Arbitrarily/randomly  ]  3% 

Availability  of  classroom  space  13% 

Don't  know  9% 

Student  need  6% 

joint-consultation  6% 

By  files  and  records  3% 


Q4-2 

(b)   Were  you  consulted  about  your  school  program? 


Yes  47% 

No  53% 

3.   Looking  back  on  your  camp  experience,  which  of  the 
following  conditions  would  you  have  preferred? 

(a)  To  be  assigned  to  work  programs  all  day  without 
having  to  attend  class.  26% 

(b)  To  attend  class  all  day  without  having  to  work.  20% 

(c)  To  both  work  part-time  and  attend  school  part-time.  49% 

(d)  To  remain  \i\  camp  without  working  and  without 
having  to  attend  class.  5% 

5..  Do  you  tlnnk  the  school  classes  you  attended  at  the  camp 
school  were  of  any  value  to  you? 

Yes  46% 

No  51% 

Don't  know  3% 

6.  Which  of  the  school  classes  you  attended  at  the  camp 
school  were  most  useful  to  you? 

Math  24% 

Reading  15% 

Shop/crafts  13% 

History  1 1% 

English  9% 

Basic  skills  5% 

Science  4% 

t)river  training  4% 

No  classes  helped  1 5% 

Why? 

Learned  most/improved  skills  52% 

Enjoyed/good  at  subject  22% 

Subject  important  "in  life*'  11% 

Good  teacher  7% 

Important  for  job  4% 

Don't  know  4% 
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7.  Which  of  the  school  classes  you  attended  at  the  camp 
school  were  least  useful  to  you? 

None  (i.e.,  ;ill  helpful)  19% 

English  16% 

Shop/crafts  16% 

All  (i.  e.,  none  helpful)  12% 

Math  9% 

Science  9% 

History  9% 

Driver  training  6% 

Don't  know  4% 

Why? 

Boring/waste  of  time  31% 

Didn't  learn  anything  23% 

Ineffective  teacher  17% 

Disliked  subject  17% 

Other  miscellaneous  12% 

8.,  Do  you  feel  that  your  teachers  in  camp  schools  knew  how 
to  teach? 

Most  did  37% 

Some  didn't  40% 

None  did  23% 

9.    Do  you  feel  that  your  teachers  canie  to  class  well  prepared 
to  teach  your  class? 

Yes  44% 

No  56% 

10.;  What  kmds  of  teachers  did  you  like  most? 

Effective  teacher  who  explained  clearly  29% 

Helpful  and  sympathetic  to  individual  student  21% 

Teacher  who  could  relate  to  students  1 7% 

None  1 5% 

Enthusiastic  attitude  toward  subject  9% 

Made  student  work  9% 
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12.   What  work  experience,  at  the  camp,  did  you  find  most 
useful? 
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Outdoor  work 
None 

General  maintenance 
"K.P," 

Auto  mechanics 
Otiicr 


32% 
26% 
17% 
13% 
6% 
6% 


14.;  Would  you  have  liked  to  use  your  free  time  differently? 


Yes 
No 


If  yes,  how? 


50% 
50% 


More  rest  time 

More  outdoor/spt)rts  activities 
Talk  to  and  see  friends 
Other  miscellaneous 


22% 
17% 
11% 
50% 


1 5.   What  school  activity  or  class  would  you  have  liked  to  have, 
but  was  not  available  to  you? 


None 

Auto  shop  repair 
Driver  training 
Physical  education 
Shop/crafts 
Music 

Other  iniscellanoous 


36% 
14% 
11% 

8% 
8% 
6% 
17% 


C.  SELF-APPRAISAL 


1.   Do  you  think  school  (education  of  any  kind)  is  necessary 
for  you  to  be  a  success  in  life? 
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Yes 
No 


Why?  (if  yes) 


Nece  jsary  to  get  job 

To  learn /be  knowledgeable 

"To  be  somebody'Vsuccccd  in  life 

Other 
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82% 
13% 


73% 
12% 
11% 
4% 
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Why  not?  (if  no) 


V'ft •  "  ' ^.  tU  11  uii  uwii 

33% 

Not  necessary  to  get  job 

17% 

Can  "get  by"  without  it 

17% 

Other 

33% 

What  would  you  like  to  be  doing? 

(a)    One  year  from  now 

Work  full  time 

71% 

L^on  t  Know 

5% 

Keep  out  of  trouble 

5% 

School  full  time 

5% 

School  and  work  part-time 

3% 

Married/settled  down 

3% 

Otiier 

O  fO 

(b)    Five  years  from  now 

Work  full  time 

60% 

Homc/marricd/family 

16% 

Don't  know 

8% 

Other 

17% 

(c)    When  youVe  40 

Work  full  time 

33% 

Retired 

23% 

Don't  know 

21% 

Family/home 

18% 

Other 

5% 

3.   What  kind  of  work  do  you  think  you  would  be  good  at? 

Semiskilled  labor  or  trade 

Selected  profession  (requiring  college) 

Unskilled  labor 

Don't  know 

Nothing 

Other 


57% 
14% 
6% 
6% 
6% 
11% 
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5.   Do  you  need  any  more  education  or  school  to  get  the  kind 
of  job  you  would  like? 


Yes 

73% 

No 

18% 

EXjn't  know 

9% 

Wlut  kind?  (if  yes)' 

Trade  school 

39% 

College 

18% 

Completion  of  high  school 

14% 

On  the  job  training 

11% 

Other 

11% 

I3on't  know 

7% 

Do 

you  think  you  were  treated  fairly  by: 

Yes 

No 

U) 

School  teachers  at  camp 

72% 

28% 

(b) 

School  teachers  at  regular  schools 

69% 

31% 

(c) 

Probation  officers 

72% 

28% 

(d) 

Juvenile  Court 

49% 

51% 

Do 

you  think  that  they  understood  your  problems? 

Yes 

No 

(a) 

School  teachers  at  camp 

32% 

68% 

(b1 

School  teachers  at  regular  schools 

37% 

63% 

(c) 

Probation  tjfficers 

62% 

38% 

(d) 

Juvenile  Court 

31% 

69% 

How  would  yoii  r.itc  your  ability  to  get  along 

with: 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Other  girls/boys  in  camp  14% 

66% 

20% 

0% 

Other  girls/boys  m  regular 

school  20% 

54% 

23% 

3% 

Teachers  in  public  school  6% 

43% 

31% 

20% 

Probation  officers  9% 

54% 

26% 

11% 
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13.   Do  you   think  you  should  have  been   assigned  to  a 
detention  camp? 


Yes  37% 

No  63% 

Why?  (if  yes) 

Guilty  83% 

Camp  has  helped  9% 

Other  8% 

Why  not?  (if  not) 

Offensc(s)  not  serious  33% 

Innocent  19% 

Camp  didn't  help  19% 

Unfair  trial  5% 

Other  24% 

15.   Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  that  you  will  ever  be 
put  in  another  detention  facility? 

Yes  20% 

No  69% 

Maybe  8% 

Probably  3% 

D.   ACTIVITIES  AFTER  RELEASE 

1<  Did  you  find  it  difficult  to  return  to  public  school  after 
your  release  from  camp? 

Yes  53% 

No  47% 

Why?  (if  yes) 

School  staff/other  students  don't  accept  him  23% 

Didn't  want  to  go  back  23% 

Regular  school  different/no  longer  used  to  it  18% 

No  friends  12% 

Fell  behind  in  school  work  while  in  camp  12% 

Other  12% 
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Why  not?  (if  no) 

School  staff  helped  52% 
Had  loiS  of  friends  at  regular  school  48% 

2.  Did  your  classes  at  camp  school  help  you  when  you 
returned  to  public  school?  (Specify  subjects  which  helped, 
which  did  not.) 


Helpful 


None  (i.e.,  no  classes  helped)  55% 

Reading  14% 

Math  9% 

English  9% 

All  9% 

Other  4% 

Not  helpful 

All  {i.e.,  no  classes  helped)  73% 

None  (ue,,  all  classes  helped)  1 1% 

Shop/crafts  1 1% 

English  5% 

J.  Did  the  public  school  principal/dean/tcachers  try  to  make 
your  return  to  school  easy? 

Yes  43% 

No  57% 

4.  What  could  have  been  done  to  make  your  return  easier? 

Nothing  38% 

Improve  camp  schools  19% 

More  help  from  officials  at  reentry  19% 

Other  24% 

7.  Do  you  have  any  plans  to  go  back  to  school? 

Yes  64% 

No  36% 
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8.  Will  you  attend  any  kind  of  educational  or  training 
program? 

Yes 

No 

Maybe 

9.  Arc  you  currently  employed?  (if  no,  skip  to  question  13) 


70% 
27% 
3% 


Yes 
No 


28% 
72% 


if  yes,  what  is  your  job? 

Semiskilled  labor  or  trade 
Unskilled  labor,  odd  jobs 


50% 
50% 


1 2.   Is  this  the  type  of  ph  you  would  lik'j  to  make  a  career  of? 


Yes 
No 


12% 
88% 


If  no,  what  kind  of  job  would  you  like? 


Don't  know 

Trained  mechanic 

Artist 

Beautician 

Career  armed  forces 


29% 
29% 
14% 
14% 
14% 


13.   Since  you  arc  not  working,  do  you  want  a  job? 


Yes 
No 


100% 
0% 


If  yes,  what  kind  of  job? 


Anything 
Semiskilled  trade 
Unskilled  labor 
Don't  know 


55% 
32% 
9% 
4% 
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1 6.  Why  did  you  drop  out  of  school? 


Don't  like  school  19% 
Unsafe    (other    delinquents    in    school    make  it 

"unbearable"  19% 

Was  kicked  out  18% 

School  a  hassle,  waste  of  time  12% 

Want  to  work,  earn  money  16% 

Bad  teachers  6% 

To  be  with  friends  6% 
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SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  -  STUDENT  INTERVIEWS 

Section  5 

Released  Students  -  Males  Who  Never  Returned  to  Public  School 


A.  STUDENT  PROFILE 


1.  Age: 


More  than  18  years 

6% 

1  8  years 

31% 

1 7  years 

34% 

1 6  years 

9% 

1  5  years 

14% 

Less  tlian  1 5  years 

6% 

Male 

100% 

2.   To  which  ethnic  group  do  you  belong? 

White  1 1% 

Black  20% 

Mexican -Amcr»can  60% 

Oriental  0% 

Other  9% 


B.  PROGRAM  EFFECTIVENESS 

2»   Who  decided  what  classes  you  attended? 


School  staff  niember(s)  alone  54% 

Student  alone  29% 

Joint  student-st-iff  decision  14% 

Don't  know  3% 

(a)    How  did  he  decide? 

By  test  results  28% 

Student's  needs  19% 

Don't  know  16% 

Availability  of  classes  16% 

By  files  and  records  9% 

Arbitrarily  6% 

Joint  consultation  6% 
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(b)   Were  you  consulted  about  your  school  program? 


Yes  60% 

No  40% 

3.   Looking  back  on  your  camp  experience,  which  of  the 
following  conditions  would  you  have  preferred? 

(a)  To  be  assigned  to  work  programs  ail  day  without 
having  to  attend  class.  25% 

(b)  To  attend  class  all  day  without  having  to  work.,  3% 

(c)  To  both  work  part-time  and  attend  school  part-time.  72% 

(d)  To  remain  in  camp  without  working  and  without 
having  to  attend  class,  0% 

5.   Do  you  think  the  school  classes  you  attended  at  the  camp 
school  were  of  any  value  to  you? 

Yes  60^i 

No  34% 

Don't  know  6% 

6,.  Which  of  the  school  classes  you  attended  at  the  camp 
school  were  mo<i  useful  to  you? 

Math  35% 

Reading  24% 

ShoD/craft.>  16% 

English  5% 

Draftmg  5% 

None  3% 

Other  miscellaneous  1 2% 

Whv? 

Learned  subject,  improved  50% 

Enjoyed  subject  25% 

Good  teacher  9% 

Subject  important  **in  life'Vpractical  10% 

Subject  helpful  in  getting  job  6% 
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7..  Which  of  the  !>chooi  classes  you  attended  at  the  camp 
school  were  k\ist  useful  to  you? 


English  26% 

History  20% 

None  (i.e..  all  helpful)  20% 

Reading  9% 

Math  9% 

Shop/t  rafts  6% 

"All  cxiept  reading"  6% 

Other  4% 

Why> 

Koriiig,  didn't  do  anything  in  class  36% 

I>>n't  enjoy,  understand  subject  1 6% 

Didn't  really  learn  subject  8% 

Teacher  didn't  teach,  help  students  1 2% 

Other  28% 

8.  Do  y<.u  feel  that  your  teachers  in  camp  schools  knew  how 
to  teach? 

Most  did  51% 

Some  didn't  43% 

None  did  6% 

9.  Do  you  feel  that  your  tc-.ichers  came  to  class  well  prepared 
to  teach  your  class? 

Yes  73% 

No  27% 

10.   What  kinds  of  tcu  hers  did  you  like  most? 

Helpful,  attentive  34% 

Knew  subjett  and  how  to  teach  it  21% 

Ored  about,  lould  relate  to  students  29% 

Teachers  who  made  you  work  8% 

Made  class  interesting  5% 

Other  3% 
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12.    What  work  experience,  at  the  camp,  did  you  fuid  ifwst 
useful? 


Outdoor  work  31% 

None  26% 

General  nianitenance  17% 

"K.P/'  14% 

Otkr  12% 

14.  Would  you  have  liked  to  use  your  tree  time  differently? 

Yes  40% 

No  60% 

If  yes,  how? 

More  tunc  on  own  outside  camp  20% 

More  free  time  13% 

More  sports  actmties  13% 

More  television  13% 

More  time  to  study,  learn  a  trade  13% 

Other  28% 

15.  What  school  activity  or  class  would  you  have  liked  to  have, 
hut  was  not  available  to  you? 

Auto  mechanics,  other  ''shop"  classes  34% 

None  *  29% 

Art  9% 

Driver  training  6% 

Other  miscellaneous  22% 


C.   SELF  APPRAISAL 

1.;   Do  you  tlnnk  school  (education  of  any  kmd)  is  necessary 
for  you  to  be  a  success  in  life? 
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Yes  69% 

No  26% 

Don't  know  5% 

Why? 

To  get  a  job  46% 

To  succeed  in  life  42% 

To  learn  8% 

Other                          ^  -  r>  4% 
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Why  not! 


Can  get  job  without  school 

33% 

Gm  succeed  in  life  without  school 

46^/0 

Other 

would  you  nke  to  be  doing? 

One  year  from  now 

Work  full  time 

69% 

Don't  know 

10% 

School  and  work  part-time 

cat 
6% 

in  armed  torces 

fjff 
070 

Travel 

(JJf 
070 

School  tull  time 

Five  years  troni  now 

Work  full  tune 

46% 

Don  t  know 

fO 

&4         J/I  /f..;l 

Marned/liomc/ramily 

10/0 

In  armed  forces 

1  Wn 

Other 

When  youVe  40 

Don*t  know 

37% 

Marned/homc/family 

24% 

Work  full  time 

21% 

Retired 

18% 

3.   What  kind  of  work  do  you  tliink  you  would  be  gpod  at? 

Sciimkillcd  lalv-  or  trade  51% 

Unskilled  labor  29% 

Don't  know  11% 

Selected  profession  (requiring  college)  6% 

Other  3% 

5.   Do  you  need  any  more  education  or  school  to  get  the  kind 
of  job  you  would  like? 

Yes  65% 

No  35% 
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What  kind? 
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Trade  school  29% 

Finish  high  school  24% 

On-the-job  training  19% 

College  10% 


'o 


Other  18% 
6.  Do  you  think  you  were  treated  fairly  by: 

Yes  No 


(a) 

School  teachers  at  camp 

86% 

14% 

(b) 

School  teachers  at  regular  schools 

67% 

33% 

(c) 

Probation  officers 

85% 

15% 

(d) 

Juvenile  Court 

56% 

44% 

Do 

you  think  that  they  understood  your  problems? 

Yes 

No 

(a) 

School  teachers  at  camp 

46% 

54% 

(b) 

School  teachers  at  regular  schools 

11% 

89% 

(c) 

Probation  officers 

56% 

44% 

(d) 

Juvenile  Court 

21% 

79% 

How  would  you  rate  your  ability  to  get  along  with: 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Other  girls/boys  m  camp  9% 

66% 

25% 

0% 

Other  girU/boys  in  regular 

school  6% 

60% 

26% 

8% 

Teachers  in  public  school  0% 

26% 

57% 

17% 

Probation  officers  3% 

63% 

31% 

3% 

Do 

you   think  you  should  have  been 

assigned 

to  a 

detention  camp? 

Yes  56% 

No  44% 

Why?  (if  yes) 

Guilty,  in  trouble  86% 

Camp  has  helped  4% 

Other                                  ^^^^  10% 
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Why  not?  (if  no) 


Innocent  38% 

Offensc(s)  not  serious  1 5% 

Other  47% 

1 5.   Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  that  you  will  ever  be 
put  in  another  detention  facility? 

Yes  9% 

No  63% 

Maybe  11% 

Don't  know  17% 

D.   ACTIVITIES  AFTER  RELEASE 

7.  Do  you  have  any  plans  to  go  back  to  school? 

Yes  63% 

No  32% 

Maybe  5% 

8.  Will   you  attend  any  kind  of  educational  or  training 
program? 

Yes  58% 

No                                             *  29% 

Don't  know  13% 

9.  Are  you  currently  employed?  (if  no,  skip  to  question  13) 

Yes  35% 

No  65% 

If  yes,  what  is  your  job? 

Unskilled  labor  73% 

Semiskilled  labor  or  trade  27% 

1  2.    Is  this  the  type  of  job  you  would  like  to  make  a  career  of? 

Yes  36% 

No  64% 
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If  no,  what  kind  of  job  would  you  like? 


Semiskilled  labor  or  trade  58% 

Selected  profession  (requires  college)  14% 

Unskilled  labor  14% 

Don't  know  14% 

13.   Since  you  are  not  working,  do  you  want  a  job? 

Yes  95% 

No  5% 

If  yes,  what  kind  of  job? 

"Anything"  52% 

Semiskilled  iabor/trade  19% 

Unskilled  labor  19% 

Don't  know  5% 

Other  5% 

1  5.   What  could  the  school  system  have  done  to  make  it  easier 
for  you  to  get  the  kind  of  job  you  would  like? 

Vocational  training,  guidance  49% 

Nothing  33% 

D<»n'tknow  10% 

Other  8% 
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SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  -  STUDENT  INTERVIEWS 

Section  6 
Released  Students  -  All  Females 


A.   STUDENT  PROFILE 


I.  Ago:; 


More  than  1 8  years 

4% 

1 8  years 

0% 

17  years 

36% 

16  years 

36% 

1  5  years 

20% 

Less  than  1  5  years 

4% 

Female 

100% 

2<  To  which  ethnic  group  do  you  belong? 


White 
Black 

Me  xican  -  American 

Oriental 

Other 


63% 
4% 

29% 
0% 
4% 


No  information  -  4% 


B.   PROGRAM  EFFECTIVENESS 

2,   Who  decided  what  classes  you  attended? 


Student  alone  44% 

School  staff  member(s)  alone  20% 

Joint  studenr-'vtaff  decision  36% 

(a)    How  did  he  decide? 

Credits  needed  for  graduation  72% 

Student's  interests  and  needed  credits  1 6% 

Student's  interests  8% 

Other  4% 
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(b)    Were  you  consulted  about  your  school  program? 


Yes  95% 

No  5% 

3.   Looking  back  on  your  camp  experience,  which  of  the 
following  conditions  would  you  have  preferred? 

(a)  To  be  assigned  to  work  programs  all  day  without 
having  to  attend  class.  12% 

(b)  To  attend  class  all  day  without  having  to  work.;  20% 

(c)  To  both  work  part-time  and  attend  school  part-time.  64% 

(d)  To  remain  in  camp  without  working  and  without 
having  to  attend  class.  4% 

5.   Do  you  thmk  the  school  classes  you  attended  at  the  camp 
school  were  of  any  value  to  you? 

Yes  92% 

No  4% 

Don't  know  4% 

6..  Which  of  the  school  classes  you  attended  at  the  camp 
school  were  mas7  useful  to  you? 

Math  23% 

English  16% 

Science  16% 

Business  skills  (typing,  etc.)  21% 

Ballet  5% 

History  5% 

"Accredited  classes"  5% 

None  3% 

Other  6% 

Why? 

Helpful  to  get  job  38% 

Subject  most  needed  improvement  in  24% 

Enjoyed  subject  19% 

Learned  a  lot  14% 

Other  5% 
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7.   Which  of  the  school  classes  you  attended  at  the  camp 
school  were  IdL^t  useful  to  you? 


Physical  education  23% 

Homemaking  23% 

None  (i.e,,  all  useful)  18% 

Art  13% 

Ballet  7% 

History  7% 

En^ish  6% 

All  (i.e.,  none  useful)  3% 

Why? 

Subject  of  *'no  practical  use"  35% 

Don't  enjoy  subject  25% 

Didn't  learn  anything  15% 

Subject  too  easy  10% 

Subject  a  waste  of  titne  10% 

Other  5% 

8.   Do  you  fee!  that  your  teachers  in  camp  schools  knew  how 
to  teach ^ 

Most  did  84% 

Some  didn't  16% 

None  did  0% 

9<  Do  you  feci  that  your  teachers  came  to  class  well  prepared 
to  teach  your  class? 

Yes  92% 

No  8% 

10.  What  kinds  of  teachers  did  you  like  most? 

Friendly,  trusting  and  'inspiring"  29% 

AJways  in  good  mood  14% 

Effective  teacher,  explain  clearly  14% 

Understanding  but  firm  1 1% 

Helpful  11% 

Concerned  with  individual  and  his  problems  7% 

Other  14% 
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12.   What  work  experience,  at  the  camp,  did  you  find  most 
useful? 


Office  work  33% 

None  19% 

"K.P."  14% 

Cleaning  cottages  14% 

Other  miscellaneous  20% 

14.   Would  you  have  liked  to  use  your  free  time  differently? 

Yes  36% 

No  64% 

If  yes,  how? 

Field  trips,  time  outside  camp  55% 

More  sports  and  recreation  18% 
Less  study  time  9% 
Reading  9% 
More  discussion  with  staff  regarding  problems  9% 

1  5.   What  school  activity  or  class  would  you  have  liked  to  have, 
but  was  not  available  to  you? 

None  27% 

Office/business  skills  22% 

Arts  and  crafts  10% 

Physical  education  10% 
Driver  training  7% 

Other  miscellaneous  2^% 

C  SELF-APPRAISAL 

1.:  Do  you  think  school  (education  of  any  kind)  is  necessary 
for  you  to  be  a  success  in  life? 

Yes  92% 

No  8% 

Why?  (if  yes) 

To  get  job  57% 

Only  way  to  learn,  be  anything  43% 
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Why  not?  (if  no) 


Can  get  job  without  it  50% 

Can  learn  outside  school  50% 

2.  What  would  you  like  to  be  doing? 

(a)  One  year  from  now 

Work  full  time  22% 

School  and  work  part-time  22% 

Married/ family  22% 

Finish  school  20% 

In  vocational  training  program  7% 

In  college  7% 

(b)  Five  years  from  now 

Married/family  44% 

College  22% 

Working  19% 

Don*tknow  15% 

(c)  When  youVc  40 

Married/family  50% 

Working  18% 

Don*t  know  14% 

Retired  10% 

Other  8% 

3.,  What  kind  of  work  do  you  think  you  would  be  good  at? 

Selected  profession  (requiring  college)  40% 

Clerical  job  24% 

Semiskilled  work  or  trade  20% 

Don*t  know  4% 

Other  12% 

5*;  Do  you  need  any  more  education  or  school  to  get  the  kind 
of  job  you  would  like? 

Yes  92% 

No  8% 
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What  kind? 


Vocational  or  trade  school 

27% 

High  school  diploma 

14% 

Other 

9% 

LJKJ  ywU  illlilK  yilU  WLlL   LrLcilvU  l«liriy  OVi 

Yes 

No 

(a)    Sc  hool  ccrichcrs  at  camp 

80% 

AOL 

ID7O 

(b)    School  teachers  at  regular  schools 

48% 

32% 

20% 

(c)    Probation  officers 

68% 

20% 

12% 

(d)    Juvenile  Court 

32% 

64% 

4% 

Do  you  think  n<at  they  understood  your  problems? 

Yes 

I  CS»  CK  1^0 

(a)    School  teachers  at  camp 

60% 

Lo/o 

1  Z  /o 

(b)    Sthool  teaihcrs  ai  regular  schools 

20% 

72% 

8% 

(c)    Probation  ottuers 

80% 

12% 

8% 

(d',   Juvenile  Court 

20% 

76% 

4% 

How  would  you  rati-  your  ability  to  g«*t  along  with: 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Other  girls/boys  in  camp  28% 

52% 

16% 

4% 

Othei  ^i;ls/boysin  regular 

sch<.ol  2(K/o 

56% 

24% 

0% 

eachers  m  public  school  20% 

36% 

36',  J 

8% 

Probation  officers  16% 

56% 

20%. 

8% 

'J^   yoi    think  you  should  have  been 

assigned 

to  a 

detention  camp? 

Yes  58% 
No  42% 

Why?  (if  yes) 


Camp  helped  in  rehabilitation  79% 
Was  in  trouble,  needed  help  14% 
Other  7% 
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Why'  (if no) 


Innocent  50% 

Offcnse(s)  not  serious  25% 

Other  25% 

15.   Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  that  you  will  ever  be 
put  in  another  detention  facility? 

Yes  20% 

No  76% 

Maybe  4% 


D.  ACTIVITIES  AFTER  RELEASE 

1.  Did  you  find  it  difficult  ti>  return  to  public  school  after 
your  release  from  camp? 

Yes  58% 
No  42% 

Whv^  (if  yes) 

ITifficult  to  readjust  to  regular  school  practices  and 

environment  36% 

No  one  understood  problems  27% 

Teachers  didn't  give  individual  help  18% 

Other  1 8% 

Why  not?  (if  no) 

Had  kept  up  with  school  work  while  in  camp  33% 
Had  many  friends  at  regular  school  33% 
Other  34% 

2.  Did  your  classes  at  camp  school  help  you  when  you 
returned  to  public  school?  (Specify  subjects  which  helped, 
which  did  not.) 


Helpful 


Math  31% 

English  17% 

Science  11% 

All  classes  11% 


Business  skills 
History 
Literature 
O  Other  miscellaneous 


10 
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Not  helpful 

Physical  education  24% 

Home  economics  10% 

Ballet  10% 

Other  miscellaneous  18% 

3,  Diu  ihe  public  school  principal/dean/teachers  try  to  make 
your  return  to  school  easy? 

Yos  65% 
No  35% 

4. :  What  could  have  been  done  to  make  your  return  easier? 

Nothing  52% 
More  individual  help  from  regular  school  staff  10% 
Other  miscellaneous  38% 

8.   Will  you  attend  any  kind  of  educational  or  training 
pn  >gram? 

Yes  45% 
No  55% 


Are  you  currently  employed'  (If  no,  skip  to  question  13) 

Yes  15% 
No  85% 


If  yes,  what  is  your  job? 

Cleric  al-secretaria!  33% 

Unskilled  labor  67% 

12.   f<;  this  the  type  of  job  you  would  like  to  make  a  career  of^ 

Yes  0% 

No  100% 

If  no,  what  kind  of  job  would  you  like? 

Selected  profession  (requiring  college)  33% 

Clerical-secretarial  67% 


No  response  -  56% 


No  response  -  20% 
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1 3.   Since  you  are  not  working,  do  you  want  a  job? 


Yes 
No 


84% 
16% 


If  yes,  what  kind  of  job? 

Secretarial  -clerical 
Scntisfcillcd  labor  or  tr^dc 
"Anytlnng" 
Unskilled  labor 
Other 


35% 
18% 
12%< 
6% 


1  5.   What  could  the  school  system  have  done  to  make  it  easier 
for  you  to  get  the  kind  of  job  you  would  like? 

Nothing 

offer  vocational  training  and  job  placement 
Other 


5W 
34% 
16% 


16.   Why  did  you  drop  out  of  school? 

Don't  like  school 

To  get  Job/earn  money 

Other 


43% 
29% 
28% 


Not  applicable  -  28% 
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APPENDIX  R 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  - 
SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  STAFF  INTERVIEWS 


Note:  Appendix  R  cont.iins  data  gathered  from  Special  Schools 
personnel  (n  =101)  using  the  Phase  I  and  Phase  11  Special 
Schools  Staff  Interview  Documents  (see  Appendices  E  and  F). 
The  number  preceding  each  question  is  the  Phase  il  interview 
document  question  number.  The  percentages  corresponding  to 
each  data  entry  are  the  percentages  of  responses,  unless 
otherwise  indicated.  The  percentages  do  not  always  total  exactly 
100%  because  of  rounding-off.  Not  all  interview  document 
questions  are  presented;  a  small  number  have  been  eliminated 
because  the  question  was  ambiguous  or  repetitive. 
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Appendix  R 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  -  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  STAFF  INTERVIEWS 


Location  of  interview 

Afflerbaugh  13.3% 

Scott  10.0% 

Miller  10.0% 

Las  Palmas  8.9% 

Rockcy  8.9% 

Shudder  8.9% 

Paige  6.7% 

Kilpatrick  6.7% 

Fenner  6.7% 

Gonzales  4.4% 

Other  locations  1 5.6% 


A.  STAFF  DATA 

1 . :  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  education  field? 

Under  2  years  1.1% 

2-  5  years  14.4% 

6-  9  years  17.8% 

10-13  years  16.7% 

14-17  years  21.1% 

18-21  years  5.6% 

Over  21  years  23.3% 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  involved  with  education  for 
youth  in  detention  facilities? 

Under  2  years  18.9% 

2-  5  years  16.7% 

6-  9  years  24.4% 

10-13  years  20.0% 

14-17  years  11.1% 

18-21  years  4.4% 

Over  21  years  4.4% 
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In  this  camp? 

Under  1  year  40.4% 

2  years  17.0% 

3  years  8.5% 

4  years  2.1% 

5  years  2.1% 
Over  5  years  29.8% 


No  response  -  47.8% 


3.   Did  you  have  any  speciiil  training  which  relates  directly  to 

dcahng  with  educational  programs  for  disturbed  or 
cmotion.illy  unstable  youth  before  you  accepted  your 
current  job? 

No  48.9% 

Yes  51.1% 

If  yes      of  ''cspondents) 

College  course  52.4% 

Experience  on  previous  job  52.4% 

Rxpcrience  with  volunteer  groups  9.5% 

Other  22.7% 

4.,  What,  if  any,  :*pecial  training  have  you  had  since  accepting 
your  current  position? 

None  34.8%> 

Yes  (have  had  training)  65.2% 

If  ycb  (%  of  respondents) 

Institutes  60.6% 
Seminars  (in-housc)  ) 

,  .  .  /  .  ,  42.4% 
in-service  training  (onentation,  etc.)  ) 

University-level  courses  81 .8% 

Volunteer/community  service  9.1% 


5.   In  which  age  group  do  you  fall? 

Under  30 
30-40 
40-50 
Over  50 


7.8% 
32.2% 
43.3% 
16.7% 
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6.   To  which  ethnic  group  do  you  belong? 


White  78.7% 

Black  15.7% 

Mexican  American  4.5% 

Oriental  0.0% 

American  Indian  1.1% 


7.   What  ii>  your  educational  background? 


B.A.  or  B.S.  93.9% 

M.A.  or  M.S.  1.2% 

Ph. Dor  Ed.D  0.0% 

Other  4.9% 


If  B.A.  or  B.S.»  major  study? 


No  response  -  8.9% 


History/social  studies  23.8% 

Educati<Mj  11.9% 

Psychologv  /sociology  9.5% 

Industrial  art^  9.5% 

Physical  education  9.5% 

Science  9.5% 

Other  21.5% 


If  M.A.  or  M.S.»  major  study? 

Administration  40.9% 

Educational  psychology  31.8% 

Guidance  9.1% 

Other  18.4% 


B.   ROLES.  RESPONSIBILITIES,  MOTIVATION 

1.;  What  is  your  current  position/title? 

Instructional  68.9% 

Administrative  15.6% 

Classified  6.7% 

Other  8.9% 
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2.   During  a  typical  day,  what  kinds  of  professional  activities 
arc  you  engaged  in  and  how  much  time  do  you  spend  on 
activity' 


caci 


Administration  (supervisory) 

10%  or  less  of  time 

11-20% 

21-30% 

31-40% 

41-50% 

51-60% 

91-100% 


Supervising  activities 

10%  or  less  of  time 

11-20% 

21-30% 

31  40% 

61. 70% 

71  80% 


Teaching 

10?^'  or  less  i)f  time 

21-30% 

31-40%. 

n-50% 

51-60% 

61  70% 

71-80% 

81-90% 


40.0% 
16.7%. 
10.0% 
10.0% 
6.7% 
3.3% 
13.3% 


No  response  -  66.7% 


57.1% 
25.7% 
2.9% 
5.7% 
5.7% 
3.9% 


No  response  -  61.1% 


7.5%/ 

1.5%. 

3.0% 
14.9% 
13.4% 
14.9% 
38.8% 

6.0% 


No  response  -  25.6% 


Counseling 


10%*  or  less  of  time 

11-20% 

21-30% 

31-40% 

41-50% 

61-70% 


66.1% 
1 8.6% 
6.8% 
3.4% 
3.4% 


No  response  -  34.4% 
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Reporting 


1 0%  or  less  of  time 
It -20% 
21-30% 
41-50% 
91-100% 


Rciuril  keeping 

10%  or  less  of  time 

11-20% 

21  30% 

41  50% 

71-80% 


(iroup  meetiiiip 

10%  or  less  of  time 
1 1  20% 
21-30% 
31-40% 
41-50% 


Lesson  preparation 

10%  or  less  1,1  time 
1 1-20% 
21  30% 
4i-5o"„ 
51-60% 


3.;  C^onsidcring  your  present  objectives,  do  you  think  your 
time  IS  well  spent' 


Yes 
No 


if  no.  why? 

Fxccssive  paperwork 
Insufficient  counseling  time 
Not  appreciated 
Other 


85.0% 
3.3% 
6.7% 
1.7% 
3.3% 


No  response  -  33.3% 


75.7% 
15.7% 
1.4% 
4.3% 
2.9% 


No  response  -  22.2% 


82.6% 
10.9% 
2.2% 
2.2% 
2.2% 


No  response  -  48.9% 


54.8% 
32.3% 
9.7% 
1.6% 
1.6% 


No  response  -31.1% 


85.6% 
14.4% 


50.0% 
20.0% 
20.0% 
1 0.0% 
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4.:  Would  it  be  better  if  the  ichool  were  doing  something  else 
here? 


R-6 


No 
Yes 


78.7% 
21.3% 


If  yes,  specify 

Change  curnciiluin  to  make  more  relevant  to  students  46.8% 

Change  methods  26.6% 

Change  attitude  6.6% 

More  staff  6.6% 

Other  13.4% 

5.  What  arc  your  personal  work  objectives?  (Please  rank  in 
order  of  importance.) 

To  realize  my  professional  potential 


1st 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 


To  observe  a  child  progress 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

3tli 


To  progress  througii  the  organization  (get  promotions) 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5tli 


36.4% 
40.9% 
13.6% 
9.1% 


Not  ranked  -  51.1% 


60.0% 
35.6% 
2.2% 
0.0% 
2.2% 


Not  ranked  -  50.0% 


0.0% 
2.6% 
10.5% 
21.1% 
65.8% 


Not  ranked  -  57. 
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To  maintain  a  secure  job 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5tli 

6th 


To  make  more  money 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5tli 


5.3% 
2.6% 
63.2% 
21.1% 
5.3% 
2.6% 


Not  ranked  -  57. 


0.0% 
15.8% 
15.8% 
44.7% 
23.7% 


Not  ranked  -  57.8% 


OtI 


icr 


1st 
2nd 


50.0% 
50.0% 


Not  ranked  -  95.6% 
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Specify 

Etevclop  program  to  meet  student  needs 
Prepare  students  to  cope  with  society 
Other 

6, :  Under  the  present  conditions,  how  would  you  rate  the 

prob.jbihty  of  accomplislung  your  objectives? 

Excellent 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 

7.  Wh.it  are  the  most  satisfying  aspects  of  your  work?  (What, 
if  anything,  nukes  your  job  worthwhile?  Why  do  you  keep 
this  job^) 

Student  growth  and  progress 
Self-satisfaction,  enjoyment 
Student  contact 
Job  benefits,  security 
Other 

4G3 


66.6% 
16.7% 
16.7% 


29.8% 
42.6% 
19.1% 
8.5% 


44.2% 
14.7% 
1 1 .5% 
9.8% 
19.8% 
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8.   What  circ  the  least  satisfying  aspects  of  your  jv)b? 


Red  tape 

Lack  of  control  and  discipline 

No  communication  with  students 

Lack  of  ccjuipnient,  materials 

Watching  students  fail 

Inadequate  staff 

None 

Other 


19.6% 
16,1% 
1 2,6% 
8,9% 
8,9% 
5,4% 
8,9% 
19.6% 


9.  Huw  often  in  the  last  year  were  you  apprehensive  about 
your  physical  safety  in  confronting  openly  hostile  and 
defensive  students? 

Often 

Occasionally 

Rarely 

Never 


Explain 


4.2% 
16,7% 
29.2% 
50.0% 


No  response  -  46.7% 


Rarely  or  never  problems 

Kids  with  problems  can  get  hostile 

Can  get  hurt  breaking  up  fights 

Other 


56.7% 
13.6% 
9.1% 
?0.4% 


10..  What  do  you  have  to  do  to  '*get  ahead''  on  this  job?  (To 
get  a  good  rating,  promotion,  or  increase  in  salaiy.) 

Take  courses,  have  experience  20.4% 

Work  hard,  efficiently,  well  15.2% 

Do  ;is  requested  1 5.2% 

Please  supervisor,  politics  13.5% 

Impossible  6.8% 

Don't  know  13.5% 

11.   Do  you  think  there  should  be  a  salary  differential  between 
teachers  in  Special  Schools  and  the  regular  school  system  ? 


Yes 
No 

Don't  know 


72.0% 
21.1% 
6.7% 
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Why? 


More  stress,  danger  32,2% 

Harder  work  18.6% 

Kids  that  are  fiulures  20,2% 

Extra  training  8.8% 

Other  20.2% 


If  you  had  an  opportunity  to  transfer  to  the  pubhc  school 
systcni  near  your  residence  at  the  same  salary,  would  you 
he  nichned  to  accept? 


No  response  -  28.8% 


No 

Yes 

Don't  know 


Why?  (from  '*no"  responses) 

l^on't  hke  public  schools 
S.itisfied  with  present  job 
Like  working  conditions 
Pnjoy  working  with  these  kids 
Not  applicable 
Don't  know 
Other 


67.9% 
28.3% 
3.6% 


No  response  -  7.7% 


23.8% 
16.6% 
14.6% 
19.0% 
4.8% 
7.2% 
14.6% 


No  response  -  7.1% 


C   PROGRAM  EFFECTIVENESS 

Do  you  believe  that  the  educational  programs  currently 
available  in  your  camp  school  are: 

Generally  responsive  to  student  needs  57.8% 
Somcwluir  responsive,  somewhat  irrelevant  36,7% 
Not  responsive,  irrelevant  5.6% 

What  IS  the  range  of  number  of  pupils  in  the  classes  you 
teach? 

From  (lowest  estimate) 


1 

3 
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11.1% 

2.8% 
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4 

5.6% 

c 

16.7% 

u 

8.3% 

7 

O  *>Of 

8,3% 

Q 
O 

5.6% 

Q 

2.8% 

1  n 

5.6% 

1 1 

1 1 

2.8%> 

8.3% 

13 

5.6% 

14 

2.8% 

15 

8.3% 

17 

2.8% 

21 

2.8% 

to  (highest  estimate) 


What  IS  the  average  number  ^  pupils  in  the  classes  you 
teach? 


No  response  -  60.0% 


5 

2.8% 

6 

8.3% 

7 

5.6% 

8 

2.8% 

9 

2.8% 

11 

2.8% 

12 

11.1% 

15 

8.3% 

16 

5.6% 

17 

5.6% 

18 

8.3% 

19 

2.8% 

20 

22.2% 

23 

5.6% 

27 

2.8% 

28 

2.8% 

No  response  -  60.0% 


4  in  a  class  5.7% 

5  2.9% 

6  5.7% 

7  5.7% 

8  8.6% 

10  8.6% 

1 1  2.9% 
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13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
20 
22 


3.  fn  your  opinion,  what  is  the  order  of  importance  of  the 
following  on  educational  program  effectiveness?  (please 
rank) 

Teachcr-pupil  ratio 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 


Classroom  time 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 


8.6% 
8.6% 
2.9% 
14.3% 
2.9% 
8.6% 
8.6% 
2.9% 
2.9% 


No  response  -  61.1% 


35.4% 
39.6% 
14.6% 
4.2% 
6.3% 


Not  ranked  -46.7% 


0.0% 
8.5% 
6.4% 
34.0% 
5.1% 


Not  ranked  -  47. t 


Cla.ss  assignment  of  students 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 


1 0.6% 
8.5% 
44.7% 
25.5% 
10.6% 


Not  ranked  -  47.8% 
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Personnel  qualifications 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 


Facihties 

iM 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 


In  which  of  the  above  areas  (Question  3)  is  improvement 
needed? 


45.7% 
26.1% 
17.4% 
8.7% 
2.2% 


Not  ranked  -  48.9% 


8.7% 
19.6% 
19.6% 
28.3% 
23.9% 


Not  ranked  -48.9% 


Ratio  ot  tciclier/pupil 
Facilitios 

Assignment  of  students 

Personnel  (.luahfiiatioiis 

None 

CI.1SS  tune 

Otiier 

Wli-it  kind  of  itnproveinent? 

Smaller  teatlier/piipil  ratio 

New  equipment  ;iiid  materials 

Assessment  of  student  needs 

More  classrooms 

Higher  standards  for  teachers 

Shorter  school  terms 

Other 


How  do  you  rate  the  adequacy  of  the  following? 
Course  content 


Good 
Adequate 

Needs  some  improvement 
Needs  complete  revision 


34.2% 
28.9% 
1 1 .8% 
10.5% 
6.6% 
5.3% 
2.6% 


29.6% 
18.7% 
15.5% 
14.0% 
14.0% 
4.7% 
3.1% 


No  response  - 10.8% 


33.3% 
28.9% 
31.1% 
6.7% 


No  response  -  50.0% 


Curriculum  development 


Good 
Adequate 

Needs  some  improvement 
Needs  complete  revision 


Methods 


20,5% 
22.7% 
45.5% 
11,4% 


No  response  •  5L1% 


(tood 
Adiquatc 

Needs  some  improvement 
Needs  complete  revision 


27,9% 
32,6% 
30,2% 
9.3% 


No  response  -  52,2% 


Materials 


( )()i>d 
Adequate 

Needs  soiiu'  unproveinent 
Needs  coiciplcte  revision 


1 7,4% 
28,3% 
43,5% 
10,9% 


No  response  -  48,9% 


Supervision/adnunistration 

Coud  45.7% 

Adeiiuate  23,9% 

Needs  some  improvement  21 ,7% 

Needs  complete  revision  8,7% 


No  response  -  4B,9% 


Schools  policies  and  procedures 

Coud  39,1'?'^- 

Adequate  23.9% 

Needs  some  improvement  34.8% 

Needs  complete  revision  2,2% 


No  response  -  48.!i% 


lX»fine  the  problem  and  possible  solutions  for  the  areas 
above  (Question  5)  where  improvement  or  complete 
revision  is  needed.. 

Course  content 

Need  more  individualization  50,0% 

New  activities  needed  25,0% 

Q)ntent  is  irrelevant  12,5% 

More  basic  skills  >•/-•€%  12,5% 
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Curriculum  development 


Doesn't  meet  student  needs  38.5% 

Need  methods  workshops  30.8% 

Closer  teacher/student  contact  15.4% 

(^ther  15.4% 

Materials 

Up-to-date  books  needed  47.8% 

Better  quality  materials  13.0% 

More  student-geared  material  8.7% 

Visual  and  video  equipment  8.7% 

Other  21.7% 


Supervision/administration 

Source  of  disciplinary  action  needs  clarification 
More  staff /counselors  needed 
Poor  communication 
Other 

School  policiei>  and  procedures 


Policies  need  clarification  30.8% 

Who  makes  policy  is  not  clear  23.1% 

Lxsi>  discipline  needed  23.1% 

Other  23.1% 


7,   In  your  judgment,  what  type  of  educational  programs  are 
the  students  most  receptive  to? 

Math  (remedial)/reading/English  (remedial) 
Practical/shop/ man  ual/ vocational 
Relevant  to  needs 
Art/music 
Physical  education 
Not  **academic*' 
Other 

Least  receptive  to? 


51.0% 
12.2% 
11.6% 

8.7% 

6.1% 

2.0% 

2.0% 

No  response  -  5.8% 


45.5% 
27.3% 
18.2% 
9.1% 


31.6% 
30.0% 
5.2% 
5.2% 
3.3% 
1.7% 
23.0% 


Academic  subjects 
Rigidity,  authoritarianism 
Traditional  lectures 
What  they  feel  irrelevant 
Incomprehensible 
Physical  education 
Don't  know 
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8.  Can  you  surest  any  otiicr  factors  which  restrain  or 
decrease  the  }K)tcntial  effectiveness  of  the  education 
program? 

Lack  of  comnumication  between  Probation/School  19.0% 

Pour  teaching  17,2% 

None  15.5% 

Class  :*ize  8.6% 

Lack  of  materials  6.9% 

Paperwork  6.9% 

Other  22.4% 

9.  :  What  methods  are  now  used  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 

of  the  educational  program  other  than  your  own  personal 
evaluation' 


dministrative  evaluation  (Stull  Bill) 
Testing  (Pre  Post,  WRAT,  SORT,  Fry,  Peabody) 
Continuous  evaluation 
Probation  staff  evaluation 
Other 


58.8% 
25.5% 
5.9% 
2.0% 
7.8% 


10,  \X)  you  feel  these  methods  are  adequate? 

Yes 
No 

l)ont  know 


52.1% 
41.3% 
6.5% 


No  response  2.1% 


1 1.:  what  type  of  information  do  you  need  that  would  allow 
you  to  evaluate  effectiveness  and  make  timely  decisions 
regarding  program  content? 

Culturally  valid  evaluative  tests 
Follow-up  on  students 
Student  behavior  modes 
What  is  happening  in  community 
None 

Background  on  each  student 
More  skilled  staff 
I>>n't  know 
Other 


17.6% 
17.8% 
13.3% 
11.1% 
8.9% 
6.7% 
6.7% 
6.7% 
11.1% 


No  response  -  8.2% 
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12.  What   impact,   if  any,  do  you  feel  that  the  current 
educational  programs  have  on  student  recidivism? 

Positive 
Negative 
Very  little 
Don*t  know 
None 


Why?  (for  positive  responses) 


42,9% 
2.4% 
16J% 
11.9% 
26.2% 


No  response  - 12.5% 


Basic  skills/remediai 
Motivates  to  succeed 
Not  forced  to  work 
Closer  contact 
Other 


37.5% 
31.3% 
6.3% 
6.3% 
18.8% 


Why?  (for  negative  responses) 


Irrelevant  classes 

Outside  environment  counteracts 
Other 


15.4% 
61.5% 
23.1% 


D.  STUDENT  NEEDS 

1-  What  process,  if  any,  do  you  use  to  identify  the  individual 
educational  needs  of  each  student?  (Pretest,  observation, 
counseling,  review  of  case  history,  transcripts,  etc.) 

Tests  (pre,  achievement,  etc.)  40.2% 

Observation  20.7% 

School  transcripts  17.2% 

Counseling  1 2.6% 

Confer  with  student  4.6% 

Not  applicable  1.1% 

Other  3.4% 


No  response  -  2.2% 
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2.  What  type  of  chnical  and/or  diagnostic  information  for 
each  student  is  available  to  vou? 

School  reports/ transcripts  20,5% 

ChniLal  work  ups  17,9% 

Test>  ( Peabodv ,  IQ,  WlSC)  1 5,4% 

McdiLal  tests  12,8% 

Court  and  Prv)bation  records  12,8% 

C:ase  files  7,7% 

None  3.8% 

I'Utle  6.4% 

hvtrv  thing  2,6% 

3.  I>«)  viui  !ise  the  elinual  and/or  diagnostic  information 
.ivailable  to  yoii'  (l.;st  the  type  of  firct|Uency  of 
information  used.) 


Yes 
No 

Sometimes 
i>on't  knt>w 
Not  applicable 
<  Hiier 


39.6% 
20.9% 
22.9% 
2.1% 
6.3% 
8.4% 


Information  used 


School  records 
Clinical  reports 
Tests 

IVobatron  file/psychological  records 
Medical/heallh 


21.7% 
21.7% 
17.4% 


4.    How  would  you  rjte  the  available  diagnostic  information 
in  assisting  )ou  to  determine  individual  student  needs? 

Adequate 

Helpful,  but  not  sufficiently  comprehensive 
Docs  not  help 


35.0% 
41.2% 
237% 


No  response  -  11.1% 
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what  additu>ii.il  diagnu.stic  intortnation  would  you  like  to 
fuvc^ 


\Q.  ps\  Jn)loi;it  aK.  athicvi  inciit  tests 

State  test  siorcs 

(N>inplete  Jinical  work  ups 

Cimuilacivcs.  transcripts 

lX)if[  know 

Other 


To  what  extent  do  you  consult  with  Probation  personnel 
in  determining  each  mdividuars  needs  when  he  or  she 
enters  the  s\stcni? 


21.6% 
13.8% 
13.8% 
7.8% 
5,9% 
7.8% 


No  response  -  5.6% 


Meet  with  P.O.  to  determine  precise  needs  for  each 

student  22.4% 


Meet  Willi  P.O.  to  determine  precise  needs  for 
^vlviTti'd  students 


38.8% 


Consult  with   Probation  personnel  periodically  to 
determine  i;roup  needs  20.0% 

I)o  not  conMilt  with  Probation  ptTsonnel  18,8% 
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No  response  -  5.6% 


What,   if  anythin*;.   do   you  do  about  the  individual 
edmatioiial  needs  or  differences  among  students? 

Individual  instruction  when  possible  59-5% 

Group  kids  b\  skill  1 1.9^^', 

Projects  of  varying  complexity  "  5% 

Individual  protests  7.1% 

Other  1 1 .9% 


No  response  -  10.6% 


How  do  you  judge  student  progress?  (Periodic  achievement 
test,  entry  and  exit  tests*  observation,  etc.) 

Periodic  achievement  tests  32.5% 

Observed  behavior/attitude  27.3% 

Entry /exit  tests  18.2% 

Fecdbat  k  from  students  9,1% 

Classwork  6.5% 

Not  applicable  2.6% 

No  grades  1 .3% 

Self-evaluation  1.^% 


No  response  2.5% 
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9.   What  type  of  records,  if  any,  do  you  keep  on  student 
progress? 

Daily  work  records  26.6% 

Weekly  grades/evaluation  19.1% 

Daily  behavior  13.3% 

Progress  reports  13,3% 

Five  week  reports  7.3% 

Attendance  5.8% 

File  cards  on  each  5,8% 

Test  (WRAT,  SORT,  Pre-Post)  scores  4,4% 

<  >ther  4.4% 


1  2.    How  much  time  m  an  average  day  do  you  spend  counseling 
individual  students  outside     scheduled  class  hours? 


No  response  -  5,8% 


10.  To  what  extent  do  you  consult  with  Probation  personnel 
on  student  progress? 

Penodrcaily  on  al!  students  43,2% 

Periodically  on  problem/good  students  34,1% 

(kcasionalK  /frequently  on  problem/g(X»d  students  18,2% 

Seldom  or  never  4.5% 


No  response  -  51,1% 


1 Dt>  \ou  generally  c<*nsult  with  the  student  to: 

{■'i)    IX  ierrnnic  his  or  her  basic  educational  needs? 

Yes  86,0% 

No  14,0% 

(b)    Discuss  progress,  strengths,  weaknesses? 

Yes  92,9% 

No  7.1% 


No  response  -  4,4% 


No  response  -  5.6% 


None  or  seldom 

I -10  minutes 
11-20 
21-30 
31-40 


40,0% 
3.0% 
5,0% 

22,0% 
0.0% 
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41-50 
5! -60 
Over  60 
Other 


Is  this  adcqutitc' 

Yes 
No 

Not  appropriate 


13.   In  your  opinion,  what  arc  the  most  significant  educa/tu^to/ 
ncedi  common  to  the  majority  of  students? 

Basic  skills 

Remedial  reading/vocabulary 
Math 

Vocational  training 
Other 


Psychological  or  sotial  needs? 

Sell  est cein/self-worth/confidence 

Gettiiii;  along  with  others 

Lc.iriiing  to  conform,  accept  authority 

Self-identity 

To  I  are  and  be  thoughtful  of  others 

Achievement,  motivation 

Other 


8.0% 
11.0% 
8.0% 
3.0% 


No  response  -  6.3% 


50.0% 
36.8% 
13.2% 

No  response  -  20.8% 


36.7% 
33.3% 
16.7% 
5.0% 
8.3% 


No  response  -  3.2% 


21.2% 
18.2% 
19.7% 
10.6% 
10.6% 
7.6% 
12.1% 


No  response  -  4.3% 


E.  STAFF  NEEDS/TRAINING 

1 ..  Do  regular  clavsrooin  teachers  need  instructions  in  ways  to 
cope  with  students  in  detention  facilities? 

90.6% 
9.4% 

No  response  -  5  6% 


Yes 
No 
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2.   hth  c  current  method  of  preparing  teachers  for  conducting 
classes  HI  dctcntton  c.jinps  adequate? 


Yes 
No 


4.   I>o  you  feci  that  most  teachers  know  how  to  design 
individual  proi;rains  for  their  students? 


Yes 
No 


5.    What  seminars  have  you  attended  in  the  last  year? 


10.8% 
89.2% 


No  response  -  7.8% 


51.7% 
48.3% 


No  response  -  3.3% 


Yes,  have  attended 
No 


78.6% 
21.4% 


None  21.4% 

L.A.  Countv  Institute  for  .Special  Schools  13.0% 

individual  instruaion  Conference  5.6% 

IX'lnu)Ueiicy  Remedial  Tr.iining  5.6% 

Behavior  Modifie  ition  3.7%> 

Drug  Abuse  3.7% 

Management  3.7%> 

Counselmg  3.7%> 
Other  seminars  listed                                     less  than  3.7% 


Teaching  Math 
[..A.  City  iST 
Retjuired  Instruction 
Pcpperdine  Reading 
Ethnic  (Jroiip 
Phonics 

CAE  MET  Conference 
Conference  on  New  Curriculum 
Juvenile  Courts 
.Science  for  Delinquents 
Educational  Administration 
Data  Processing 
Sensitivity 
State  CEC 

State  Gifted  Child  Conference 

Urban 

Funding 

County  Reading  Seminar 
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New  Enussion  Control  Device 
Learning  Center  Workshop 
Systems  Analysis 
Special  Schools  Administration 


No  response  -  8.5% 


What  professional  group  meetings? 


Yes.  attended  meetings  last  year  72.5% 

No  27.5% 

Meetings  attended: 

State  Special  Schools  Administration  Association  9.1% 

CTA  13.6% 

Monthly  Counselor  Group  Meetings  4.5% 

Staff  Meetings  4.5% 

L.A.  City  Schools  Institute  2.3% 

L.A.  City  Salary  Meeting  2.3% 

County  Workshop  2.3% 

Music  Educators  National  Conference  2.3% 

P.E.  Conference  2.3% 

Busmess  Educators  Association  2.3% 

Internati(.)nal  Fraternity  uf  Teachers  2.3% 

Homemakmg  Meeting  2.3% 

National  Fraternity  of  Negro  2.3% 

ASCA  Quarterly  2.3% 

Association  of  California  School  Administration  2.3% 

Compensatory  Education  Association  2.3% 

National  Reading  Association  2.3% 

Automotive  Training  2.3% 

Annual  Meeting  of  Special  Schools  Teachers  2.3% 

Affirmative  Action  Council  2.3% 

Juvenile  Court  Administration  Association  2.3% 

None  27.5% 


No  response  -  17.0% 
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6.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  about  what  would  assist  you 
in  keeping  up  to  date^ 

Teacher  institutes  17.5% 

More  joum  als  14 .3% 

College  methods  courses  14.3% 

Tuition  reimbursements  8.0% 

Visitations  of  and  to  specialists  8.0% 

Methods  institutes  8.0% 

Visit  other  special  schools  9.5% 

Seminars  in  downtown  administration  4.8% 
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More  in-service  training 
Better  teachers 
None 

Rap  sessions 
Other 


7.:  What  auxihary  or  support  personnel  do  you  now  have 
available  to  assist  you'' 


3.2% 
3.2% 
4.8% 
1.6% 
3.2% 


No  response  -  8.7% 


None 

Special  Srhoi^ls  coordinators 
Teachers'  aides 

(,bnsiiltants  (internal  and  external) 

Volinitccrs 

Prnu  ipal 

Speech  therapist 

Student  liclp 

IJ-F\ 

Other  teachers 

)nsimicr  Education 
Pupil  iKTsonncl  worker 
Stii(!cnt  to.itlier 


22.4% 
21.2% 
1 5.5% 
1 0.3% 
6.9% 
,3.4% 
3.4% 
3.4% 
3.4% 
3.4% 
1 .7% 
1 .7% 
1 .7% 
1.7% 


No  response  -  5.0P/(> 


K..  Wl.  at  sort  of  additional  personnel,  if  any,  do  you  feel 
would  make  the  educational  program  more  effective? 

More  paid  teachers'  aides  24.2% 

School  counselors  12.1% 

More  dental  vvorkeis  10.6% 

More  teachers  10.6% 

Vocational  Counselors  6.1% 

PupiI/personncl  coordinator  6.1% 

None  6.1% 

Substitute  teachers  4.5% 

Curriculinn  coordinators  4.5% 

Psychologists  4.5% 

Field  supjTvisor  1 .5% 

Don't  know  1.5% 

Other  6.1% 


No  response  -  1.5% 
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9..  What  arc  the  most  important  chiLractcristics  or  attributes 
for  camp  schi)oI  personnel  selected  or  recruited  to  work  in 
this  environment  m  terms  of  background,  training, 
experience,  motivation.  pers<mality,  etc.? 

Professional 


Counsel mg/psycliology  experience 
Teaching  background 
Previous  work  with  dehnquent  kids 
Good  general  education 
Knowledge  of  subject  matter 
Knowledge  of  ethnic  backgrounds 
Know  methods 

Experience  with  emotionally  handicapped 

Administrative  skills 

None 


18.2% 
16.7% 
12.1% 
16.7% 
16.7% 
6.1% 
6.1% 
3.0% 
3.0% 
1.5% 


Personal 


Honest,  open,  patient,  sensitive 

Like  people;  especially  kids 

Warm,  understanding 

Flexible 

Firm 

Stable 

Communication  skills 
Humor 

Mature,  aware,  intelligent 
Other 


20.2% 
13.7% 
8.9% 
8.9% 
7.3% 
8.1% 
1.6% 
4.0% 
3.2% 
24.2% 


10.   In   your   opinion,   does   the   current  sti>ff  have  these 
characteristics'^ 


Yes 
Mostly 
Some 
No 


29.2% 
35  4% 
31.3% 
4.2% 


No  response  -  46.7% 
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11.'   Wliat  IS  the  nio>t  important  characteristic  that  vou  feel 
iiiav  he  lacking  m  nian^  of  rhc  staff' 


Can't  think  of  any 

22.2% 

Respec  t  and  interest  in  the  kids 

1 5.6% 

Warm  th/i-oiicern /commit  men  t 

13.3% 

Training  in  skills 

13.3% 

1\)lcraiKe/ flexibility 

11.1% 

Motivation,-  int)rale  inspiring 

8.9% 

Understanding 

4.4% 

t)rhcr 

11.1% 

r.   COORDINATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

In  which  areas  do  you  feel  that  increased  communication 
would  have  a  siginficant,  positive  impact  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  educational  program? 


Iktwecn  Spec  lal  Schools  staff  and  Probation  staff  35.6% 

Teachers  jnd  administration  17.0% 

N<Mie  1 53% 

Special  School  and  Juvenile  Hall  5.1% 

Special  School  and  aftercare  5.1% 

Teachers  and  parents  3.4%; 

Special  Sth<;ol  and  public  school  3.4% 

Probation  officers  .md  students  3.4% 

Teachers  and  students  1.7%; 

Teachers  and  teachers  1 .7% 

Probation  officers  and  community  1 .7% 

Other  6.8% 


3.,  What  do  you  think  arc  the  major  barriers  to  effective 
conimunication  between  you  and  (a)  Special  Schools  staff, 
(b)  Probation  Department  personnel,  (c)  other  agencies, 
and  (d)  students^ 

(a)    Special  Schools  staff 


None  52.2% 

Lack  of  time,  availability  19.0% 

Geographie  location  8.0% 

Lack    of    initiative    and/or  response    by  central 

administration  7.0% 

Other  14.0% 
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(b)  Probation  Department 
None 

Poor  attitude,  apathy 
Different  philosophy  goals 
Latk  of  time 
Availability 

Administrative  policies 

(c)  Other  agencies 


36.0% 
22.0% 
14.0% 
14.0% 
8.0% 
6.0% 


None 

Lack,  of  time 

No  need  for  communication 
Lack  "f  contact/knowledge 
Geographic  location 
Other 


59.0% 
14.0% 
11.0% 
7.0% 
6.0% 
3.0% 


(d)  Students 


None 

Lack  of  time/scheduling  problems 
Student  hostility 

Language  problem/ethnic  differences 
Other 


52.0% 
20.0% 
13.0% 
6.0% 
9.0% 


4.  Do  you  think  that  an  exchange  program  of  Special  Schools 
staff  with  community  schools  would  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  of  job  functions  and  responsibilities? 


Yes 
No 

Possible 
Don't  know 


47.7% 
45.5% 
2.3% 
4.5% 


Why?  (if  yes) 


Lead  to  understanding,  new  ideas 

All  parties  could  benefit  and  learn  about  kids 


67.2% 
32.8% 


Why?  (if  no) 


Two  different  activities  with  different  requirements  54.5% 
Need  special  training  for  delinquents  36.4% 
Not  needed  9.1% 
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What  can  you  suggest  that  would  improve  the 
understandinjr,  coordination,  and  communication  between 
the  various  components  which  comprise  the  juvenile  camp 
system? 

Consultations  and  better  communication 
More/better  organized  meetings 
Clearer  statement  of  goals 
Nothing 

More  mutual  backing 
Focus  more  on  students 
Flexibility  in  changing  attitude 
Other 

After  considering  all  the  areas  covered  in  this  interview, 
how  would  you  summarize  your  opinion  of  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  overall  juvenile  camp  education 
system.  (If  desired,  include  areas  that  have  not  been 
considered  in  this  questionnaire. ) 

Strengths 

Camp  environment  meets  needs  of  many  students, 
allowing  many  to  learn,  camp  experitMice  motivates 
them 

Rcniechal  skills/vocationaJ  classes  are  good 

Some  good  teachers 

Strong  administration 

Individualized  instruction 

None 

Other 


25.0% 
22.9% 
12.5% 
10.4% 
8.3% 
8.3% 
8.3% 
4.2% 


25.9% 
17.2% 
15.5% 
13.8% 
12.1% 
1.7% 
13.8% 


Weak 


ne.sses 


Lacking  funds/materials 

Overcrowded  so  not  enough  individual  attention 
Need  more  "basic  skills/programs,  don*t  meet  student 
needs 

Poor  communication  between  Probation  Officers  and 
Special  Schools 

Some  weak  teach  ers/administration/Probation 
( )fficcrs 

Poor  attitudes 

None 

Other 


25.5% 
20.0% 

18.2% 

12.7% 

7.3% 
3.6% 
1.8% 
10.9% 
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SUMMARY  OF  FiND?NCS  - 
PROBATION  STAFF  INTERVIEWS 


Note:  Appendix  S  contains  data  gathered  from  a  sample  of  Probation 
personnel  (n=106)  using  the  Phase  I  and  Phase  II  Probation 
Staff  Interview  Documents  (see  Appendices  G  and  H),  The 
number  preceding  each  question  is  the  Pha^e  11  interview 
document  question  number.  The  percentages  corresponding  to 
each  data  entry  are  the  percentages  of  responses,  unless 
otherwise  indicated.  The  percentages  do  not  always  total  exactly 
100%  because  of  rounding-off.  Not  all  interview  document 
questions  are  presented;  a  small  number  have  been  eliminated 
because  the  question  was  ambiguous  or  repetitive. 
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SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  ~  PROBATION  STAFF  INTERVIEWS 


Location  of  interview  (camp  staff  only) 


Kiipacrick 

13% 

Paige 

11% 

Fcnner 

11% 

Afflerbaugh 

10% 

Lis  PaliiKts 

10% 

Miller 

9% 

Rockey 

9% 

Scocc 

8% 

Gonzales 

6% 

Scudder 

6% 

1 .  How  long  have  vou  been  in  the  probation  or  social  welfare 
field? 

Under  2  years 

2-  5  years 

6-  8  years 

9-10  years 
1 1-15  years 
16-20  years 
Over  20  years 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  involved  in  working  with 
youthful  offenders? 

Under  2  years 

2<  5  years 

6-  8  years 

9-10  years 
11-15  years 
16-20  years 
Over  20  years 

In  this  camp  (camp  where  interviewed)? 

Under  1  year 

1  -  3  years 

4-  5  years 

6-  8  years 

9- 1 0  years 
11-15  years 
Over  1 5  years 
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9% 
25% 
10% 

7% 
24% 
14% 
11% 


11% 

25% 
11% 

8% 
19% 
17% 

9% 


25% 
47% 
7% 
12% 
2% 
7% 


No  response  -  45.6% 
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3*  Did  you  have  any  special  training  in  workuig  with 
disturbed  or  emotionally  unstable  youth  before  you 
accepted  your  current  job? 

No 
Yes 

If  yes,  nature  of  special  training 

College  course 
Experience  on  previous  job 
Experience  with  volunteer  giroups 
Other 

4.  What,  if  any,  speci.il  training  have  you  had  since  accepting 
your  current  position?  (Specify) 


Yes  81% 

No  19% 

if  yes,  nature  of  special  training 

Institutes  30% 

Seminars  (in-housc)  31% 

In-scrvice  training  (orientation,  etc.)  33% 

University  level  courses  27% 

Volunteer/community  service  2% 

5.  in  which  age  group  do  you  fall? 

Under  30  20% 

30-39  38% 

40-50  27% 

Over  50  1 5% 

6.  ;  To  which  ethnic  group  do  you  belong? 

White  78% 

Black  15% 

Mexican-American  5% 

Oriental  1% 

American  Indian  0% 

Other  1% 


42% 
58% 


39% 
48% 
11% 

7% 
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what  t>  your  educational  background? 


B.A.  or  B.S.' 


Yes  94% 

No  6% 

If  yes,  major  course  of  study 

Sociology/social  science  28% 

Psychology  20% 

Business/economics  7% 

English/speech  7% 

Political  science  6% 

Physical  education  5% 

Education  4% 

Other  23% 

M.A.  or  M.S. 

Yes  13% 

No  87% 

If  yes,  major  course  of  study 

MSW  57% 

Psychology  14% 

Education  14% 

Other  15% 

Ph.D.  or  Ed.D.  or  J.D. 

Yes  2% 

No  98% 


B.  ROLES,  RESPONSIBILITIES,  MOTIVATION 

What  is  your  current  position/title? 


Central  Administration 

4% 

Director  1  and  II 

12% 

Supervising  DPO 

19% 

DPO  III 

23% 

DPO  II 

19% 

DPO  I 

9% 

Group  Supervisor 

4% 

Community  Service  Worker 

2% 

Camp  Services  Manager 
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1% 

Head  Cook 

1% 

Senior  Maintenance  Men 

2% 

Other 

4% 

During  a  typical  day  what  kinds  of  professional  activities 
are  you  engaged  in  and  how  much  time  do  you  spend  on 
each  activity? 


Administration  (supervision) 

10%  or  less  of  time 

11-20% 

21-30% 

31-40% 

41-50% 

51-60% 

61-70% 

71  80% 

HI -90% 

91-100% 


Supervising  student  activities 

1 0%  or  less  of  time 

11-20% 

21-30% 

31-40% 

41-50% 

51-60% 

61-70% 

71-80% 

81-90% 

91-100% 


Counseling 


1 0%  or  less  of  time 

11-20% 

21-30% 

31-40% 

41-50% 

51-60% 


22% 
16% 
3% 
4% 

IJo 

9% 
13% 
16% 
6% 
4% 


28% 
7% 
6% 
10% 
19% 
10% 
10% 
9% 
0% 


31% 
35% 
18% 
7% 
6% 
2% 


i>lo  response  -  33% 


No  response  -  33% 


No  response  - 1 9% 


Reporting 


10%  or  less  of  time 

11-20% 

21-30% 


/188 


77% 
18% 
5% 


No  response  - 16% 
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Record-keeping 

10%  or  less  of  time 

11-20% 

21-30% 

31-40% 

41-50% 


Group  meetings 

10%  or  less  of  time 
11-20% 
21-30% 
31-40% 


3.   Considering  your  present  objectives,  do  you  think  your 
time  is  well  spent? 


79% 
16% 
1% 
1% 
3% 


60% 
28% 
9% 
4% 


No  response  -  26% 


No  response  -  22% 


Yes 
No 

If  no,  why? 


Insufficient  counseling  time 
Excessive  paperwork/meetings 
Insufficient  planning  time 
Other  (unrelated) 


80% 
20% 


29% 
33% 
9% 
29% 


4..  Would  It  be  better  if  the  school  were  doing  something  else  here? 


No 

Yes 

If  yes,  specify 


More  remedial  and/or  vocational  training  needed 
More  individual  counseling  needed 
Better  program  and/ or  methods  needed 
Individualized  programs  needed 


43% 
57% 


39% 
22% 
22% 
17% 
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what  are  your  personal  work  objectives?  (Rank  in  order  of 
importance) 

To  realize  my  professional  potential  (out  of  6  possible) 

1st  49% 

2nd  37% 

3rd  1 1% 

4tli  0% 

3th  4% 
6th 


'0 


To  t>bherve  a  child's  progress 

1st  36% 

2nd  36% 

3rd  21% 

,  4th  2% 

5di  4% 

0th  2% 


To  progress  through  the  organization  (get  promotions) 

1st  0% 

2nd  12% 

3rd  19% 

4th  31% 

5th  35% 

6th  47'. 


To  maintain  a  secure  job 

1st  6% 

2nd  10% 

3rd  28% 

4th  29% 

5th  20% 

6th  8% 


Not  ranked  -  45% 


Not  ranked  -  46% 


Not  ranked  -  50% 


Not  ranked  -  51% 
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To  make  more  mr»ncy 

tst 

2itd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 


17% 
37% 
35% 
4% 


Not  ranked  -  50% 


Oth 


er 


1st 

'ind 

ird 

trh 

5tl) 

6th 


46% 
23% 
15% 
8% 
0% 
8% 


Not  ranked  -  87% 


6.    Under  the  present  conditions,  how  would  you  rate  the 
probability  of  accompHshing  your  objectives? 

Excellent 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 


21% 
60% 
14% 


7.   What  are  the  least  satisfying  aspects  of  your  job? 

Excessive  paperwork,  meetings,  red  tape  25% 

Client-related  failures  19% 

Bureaucratic  constraints,  inflexibility  1 1% 

Inadequate,  poorly  motivated  staff  7% 

Inadequate  resources  4% 

Ineffective  programs  2% 

Lack  of  feedback  after  release  2% 

Other  30% 

7a.  What  are  the  most  satisfying  aspects  of  your  job?  (Phase  1 
only) 

Seeing  wards  improve,  client  growth,  etc.  58% 

People-oriented  work  11% 

High  salary,  flexible  work  schedule  7% 

Other  24% 
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8.  How  often  in  the  last  year  did  you  feel  apprehensive  about 
your  physical  safety  in  dtaliiig  with  hostile  or  defensive 
wards? 


S-8 


Often 

Occasionally 

Rarely 

Never 


87o 
15% 
37% 

40% 


9.   What  do  you  have  to  do  to  "get  ahead"  on  this  job?  (To 
get  a  good  rating,  promotion,  or  increase  in  salary.) 

Work  hard/do  job  correctly  and  effectively 
Get  along  with  superiors/"don't  rock  the  boat" 
Pli  '  0  the  supervisor/get  good  rating  from  him 
Si  niority/advanced  education 
Dijii't  know 

Follow  orders/procedures 

Do  a  little  extra/be  creative  and  innovative 

Make  consistent,  mature  decisions 

Maintain  group  control/run  secure  dorm 

AP  stores 

Relate  well  to  kids 

Be  committed,  dedicated 

Be  of  a  racial  minority 

Do  paperwork 

Other  (unrelated) 

10.   Do  you  think  there  should  be  a  salary  differential  between 
teachers  in  Special  Schools  and  the  regular  school  system? 


Yes 
No 


23% 
14% 
10% 
10% 
7% 
4% 
4% 
3% 
3% 
3% 
3% 
3% 
2% 
2% 
9% 


73% 
27% 


C.   PROGRAM  EFFECTIVENESS 

1.;  Do  you  believe  that  the  educational  programs  currently 
available  in  your  camp  school  are: 

Generally  responsive  to  student  needs 
Somewhat  responsive,  somewhat  irrelevant 
Not  responsive,  irrelevant 


20% 
60% 
20% 
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2.   In  your  judgment,  what  type  of  educational  programs  are 
the  students  most  receptive  to?  Least  receptive  to? 


Most : 


Programs   relatmg  to   vocational  traming/practical 

training/manual  crafts  51% 

Remedial  reading  6i  math,  basic  skills  25% 

Individualized,  personalized  programs  8% 

Ethnic  studies  5% 

D  ivers  education  -  training  5% 

Other  6% 

Least: 

Academic,  abstract,  no  practical  application  29% 

English  (not  remedial)  11% 

History,  j^overnment  9% 

Math  (not  remedial)  8% 

Programs  which  use  traditional/ineffective  techniques  8% 

Other  35% 

3.  Can  you  suggest  any  factors  which  restrain  or  decrease  the 
potential  effectiveness  of  the  education  progiam? 

Use    of    traditional,    outdated,  inadequate 

methods/materials  1 5% 

Teachers'  lack  of  interest/motivation/concern  15% 

Poor  leaching/incompetent  staff  14% 

''Nu'V'none"  12% 

Teachers'  lack  of  special  training  8% 

Teachers' overly  authoritarian/excessive  emphasis  on 

conduct  5% 

Lack  of  individualized  programs  4% 

Classes  too  large  3% 

Disciplinary  problems  3% 

Lack  of  culturally  relevant  material  3% 

Other  (unrelated)  18% 

4.  ;  What,   if  any,  role  do  you   play  in  determining  the 

educational  programs? 

None  69% 

Very  little  12% 

Make  recommendations  only  8% 

Some  4% 

Significant  contributions  3% 

Other  (unrelated)  4% 
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5*  What  methods  arc  now  used  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  educational  program? 


Don't  know  36% 

None  25% 

Pre-  and  post-testing/GED  tests  22% 

Grades  and  school  reports  9% 

Administrative  observation  3% 

Other  5% 

6.  Do  you  feel  these  methods  are  adequate? 

Yes  21% 

No  63% 

Don't  know  16% 

7.  What  type  of  information  do  you  need  that  would  allow 
you  to  evaluate  effectiveness  and  make  rimely  decisions 
regarding  educational  program  content? 

Periodic/pre-  and  post-testing  26% 

Child's  success  in  public  school  after  release  1 1% 
Feedback  from  students/teachers  regarding  learning 

situation/methods  13% 

Educational  goals  and  program  plans  7% 

"Better''  achievement  and  IQ  tests  6% 

Grades  and  school  reports  6% 

Direct  observation  of  what  goes  on  in  classroom  6% 

Student  attitude  and  effort  in  school  4% 

Other  21% 

8.  What  impact,  if  any,  do  you  feel  that  the  current 
educational  programs  have  on  student  recidivism? 

None  25% 

Negative  impact  20% 

Positive  impact  16% 

Very  little  14% 

Some  positive  impact  12% 

Don't  know  7% 

Both  positive  and  negative  impact  4% 

Some  negative  impact  2% 
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9,   Can  you  suggi'st  any  ways  that  these  programs  can  be 
improved? 


Better  teachers,  better  teacher  education  16% 

More  vocational  education,  practical  skills  15% 

Impiovcd  techniques  14% 

Smaller  classes/individualizacion  1 3% 

B-isic  skills/remedial  emphasis  9% 

Assess    needs,    relevant    turriculum,  measure 

effcctiveiies:>  7% 
Communication  and  coordination  between  Probation 

and  Special  ScIk>o1s  6% 

Changes/additions  to  course  content  4% 

Other  7% 


D.  STUDENT  NEEDS 

1.^  What  process,  if  my.  do  yon  use  to  identify  the  individual 
educational  needs  of  each  student?  (Pretest,  observation, 
counseling,  conferences  with  teachers,  review  of 
transcripts,  etc.) 


School  transcnpts/teachcr  reports  19% 

Conference  with  student  17% 

Observation  of  student  in  classroom  situation  14% 

None  13% 

C'onferencc  with  teachers/staff  7% 

Test  scores  7% 

Counseling  6% 

Conference  with  parents  S% 

*'Read  kids'  letters"  5% 

Cise  files  and  reports  3% 

Other  (unrelated)  4% 

2.   What  type  of  clinical  and/or  diagnostic  information  on 
each  student  is  made  available  to  you? 

CJini^al  workups  41% 

School  reports  and  transcripts  17% 

IQ/WISC/other  tests  13% 

Probation  records  8% 

Case  files  5% 

Court/police  reports  4% 

None  3% 

Other  (unrelated)  9% 
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3.   How  would  you  rate  the  available  diagnostic  information 
in  assisting  you  to  determine  individual  needs? 

Adequate 

Helpful,  but  not  sufficiently  comprehensive 
Docs  not  help 


4<  What  additional  diagnostic  information  would  you  like  to 
have? 


25% 
55% 
20% 


No  response  -  9% 


None  19% 

More  thorough  clinical/ psychological  workups  15% 

Complete   battery   of  psychological  tests  (^4MPI, 

Rorschach,  etc.)  13% 

Aptitude/IQ  tests  10% 

Comprehensive  achievement  tests  10% 

Neurological  analysis  5% 

More  complete  public  school  reports  3% 

Information  on  cultural  biases  3% 

Information  on  student  needs  and  interests  3% 

School  diagnostic  records  3% 

Projective/learning  potc  ^tial  ^ests  3% 

Don't  know  3% 

Other  10% 


5.  To  what  extent  do  you  consult  with  school  personnel  in 
determining  each  individual's  needs  when  she  or  he  enters 
the  system? 


N  ^et  with  teacher/principal  to  determine  precise 

needs  for  £  ach  student.  24% 

Meet  with   teacher/principal   to  determine  precise 

needs  for  aelected  students,  27% 

Consult    with    school    personnel    periodically  to 
determine  group  needs,  14% 

Do  not  consult  with  school  personnel  35% 


No  response  -  5% 
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7.   What,  if  anything,  do   you  do  about  the  individual 
differences  among  students? 


Develop  individualized  programs  36% 

Nothmg                                             .  23% 

Counsel  and  give  individual  advice  14% 

Accept  and  recognize  differences,  deal  with  them"  7% 

Consult  with/make  suggestions  to  Schools  staff  6% 

Channel  student  into  special  classes  4% 

Have  exceptional  students  help  others  4% 

Other  6% 

8.    How  do  you  judge  student  progress? 

Observed  emotional/social  behavior  in  school  28% 

School  progress  reports/grades  23% 

Feedback  from  teachers/other  staff  12%, 

Pre-,  post  or  periodic  testing  1 1% 

Feedback  from  student  9% 

Achievement  of  specified  goals  4% 

Attendance  record  3% 

Uon't  judge  4% 

Other  6% 

10.   To  what  extent  do  you  consult  with  Special  Schools 
personnel  on  student  progress? 

Periodically  on  all  students  33% 

Periodically  on  problem/good  students  14% 

Occasionally/frequently  on  problem/good  students  35% 

Seldom  or  never  1 9% 

11.,   Do  you  generally  consult  with  the  student  to: 

(a)  Determine  his  or  her  basic  educational  needs? 

Yes  65% 

No  35% 

(b)  Discuss  progress,  strengths,  weaknesses? 

Yes  56% 

No  44% 
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12.  How  much  time  in  an  average  day  do  you  spend  dealing 
with  a  child  on  an  individual  basis? 

None  or  seldom  7% 

15-30  minutes  (inclusive)  18% 

1-2  hours  (inclusive)  39% 

More  than  2  hours  to  3  hours  11% 

More  than  3  hours  to  4  hours  19% 

More  than  4  hours  to  5  hours  3% 

More  than  5  hours  3% 

13.  In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  most  significant  educational 
needs  common  to  the  majority  of  students? 

Remedial  reading,  writing,  math,  basic  skiUs  79% 

Vocational/practical/manual  skills  12% 

Vocabulary,  language  and  speech  3% 


Other  6% 

Psychological  or  social  needs? 

Self-esteem,  self-worth,  self-confidence  23% 

Getting  along  with  others,:  peer  acceptance  15% 

Being  loved,  cared  for,  understood  10% 

Self-control  7% 

Motivation  5% 

Self-identity  5% 

General  social  skills,  social  awareness  5% 

Other  25% 

E.  STAFF  NEEDS/TRAINING 

1.  Do  regular  classroom  teachers  need  instructions  in  ways  to 
cope  vnth  students  in  detention  facilities? 

Yes  93% 

No  7% 

2.  Is  the  current  method  of  preparing  teachers  for  conducting 
classes  in  detention  camps  adequate? 

Yes  11% 

No  89% 


No  response  -  28% 
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3.  In  what  ways  is  it  inadequate?  What  additional  training 
would  be  helpful? 

Tniining  and  experience  in  normal  and  deviant  child 

behavior 
Group  control  and  leadership 
Sensitivity  training/awareness 
Joint  Schools  and  Probation  training 
Don't  know 

Understanding,  knowledge  of  ethnic  culture 
Counseling  techniques 
Human  effectiveness  training 
Other 

4.  Do  you  feel  that  most  teachers  know  how  to  design 
individual  programs  foi  their  students? 


22% 
15% 
6% 
6% 
6% 
6% 
6% 
6% 
33% 


Yes 
No 


5  What  are  the  most  important  characteristics  or  attributes 
for  camp  school  personnel  selected  or  recruited  to  work  in 
this  environment  in  terms  of  background,  training, 
experience,  motivation,  personality,  etc.? 

Professional 


49% 
51% 


No  response  - 14% 


Training/education  in  deviant  behavior 
Field  experience  with  delinquent  kids 
Knowledge  of  subject  matter  *^ 
Cultural  awareness 

Training/credential  in  special  education 

Group  skills,  leadership 

Other 


25% 
17% 
16% 
8% 
7% 
6% 
21% 


Personal 
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Self-confidence,  secure  10% 

Tolerance,  patience  7% 

Concern,  commitment  6% 

Communication  skills  6% 

Stability  6% 

Creativity  6% 

Firmness  5% 

Understanding  5% 

Honesty,  integrity  5% 

Other  (e.g.,  sensitivity,  f  umess,  enthusiasm,  etc.)  44% 
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6.    In   your  opinion,   does   the   current  staff  have  these 
characteristics? 

Yes 

Mostly  23% 

Some  65% 

No  9% 


7.   What  are  the  most  important  characteristics  that  you  feel 
may  be  lacking  in  many  of  the  School  staff? 

Concern,  commitment  13% 

Understanding  8% 

Motivation  7% 

Creativity  6% 

Interest  and  enthusiasm  6% 

Stability  6% 

Tolerance,  patience  4% 

Sensitivity  4% 

Other     '  46% 


No  response  -  47% 


F.   COORDINATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

2.  In  which  arc«i^  do  you  feel  that  increased  communication 
would  have  a  significant,  positive  impact  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  educational  program? 

Between 


Schools  staff  and  Probation  staff  65% 

Teachers  and  parents  5% 

Teachers  and  students  5% 

Teachers  and  principals  4% 

Probation  staff  and  parents  3% 

Probation  administration  and  Probation  staff  2% 

Teachers  and  teachers  2% 

Schools  staff  and  community  schools  2% 

Pr<;bati(>n  staff  and  community  2% 

Other  10% 
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3.   what  do  you  think  arc  the  major  bai tiers  to  effective 
commiHUcation  betwccr)  you  and 

(a)    Special  Schools  staff 


Lack  of  time  31% 

No  organizational  interface  18% 

None  16% 

Lack  of  willingness,  initiative  6% 

Different  functions  and  goals  4% 

Different  ideology  3% 

I>isinteiest  by  Schools  staff  3% 

Other  19% 

(b)  Probation  Department  personnel 

None  66% 

l,ack  of  tnne  12% 

Attitude/personahty  differences  9% 

Bureaucratic  administration  5% 

Geographic  separation  3% 

Other  5% 

(c)  other  agencies 

None  57% 

Different  attitudes/philosophy  10% 

Geographic  separation  9% 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  each  other's  problems  7% 

Lack  of  time  6% 

Bureaucratic  red  tape  6% 

Other  (unrelated)  5% 

(d)  students 

None  62% 

Lack  of  time  12% 

Authority  relationship  9% 

Cultural/ethnic  differences  9% 

Other  (unrelated)  8% 

4.  Do  you  think  that  an  exchange  program  of  Special  Schools 
staff  with  community  schools  would  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  of  job  functions  and  responsibilities? 

Yes  50% 

No  50% 
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5.  What  can  you  suggest  that  would  impiovc  the 
understanding,  coordination,  and  communication  between 
the  various  components  which  comprise  the  juvenile  camp 
system? 

More/better  organized  meetings  between  Probation 


and  Special  Schools  35% 

Unification  of  camp  administration  20% 

Clear  statement  of  goals  10% 

Encounter/confrontation  sessions  4% 

Other  (unrelated)  31% 


6.  After  considering  all  the  areas  covered  in  this  interview, 
how  would  you  summarize  your  opinion  of  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  overall  juvenile  camp  education 
system  (if  desired,  include  areas  that  have  not  been 
considered  in  this  questionnaire.) 

Strengths 


Remedial/basic  skills  classes  29% 

Some  good  teachers  21% 

Some  students  learn,  are  motivated,  or  have  their 

needs  met  10% 

Individualized  programs  10% 

None  8% 

Reinforce  habits  of  daily  attendance  in  school  7% 

Other  1 5% 

Weaknesses 

Poor  communication  between  Probation  and  Special 

Schools  16% 

Some  weak  teachers/administrators  12% 

Inadequate  job  training  11% 

Inadequate  subject  matter  1 1% 

Programs  don't  meet  needs  5% 

Poor  teacher  attitude/morale  4% 

Other  41% 
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Exhibit  T 


POINTS  OF  VIEW  ANALYSIS 


At  the  request  of  the  Special  Schools  Administration,  a  supplementary  analysis  was 
performed  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  different  points  of  view  existed  among  various 
groups  regarding  the  importance  of  the  45  objectives  (shown  on  pages  T-10  through  T-1 2).  The 
data  employed  in  this  analysis  were  the  ratings  of  importance,  and  were  collected  from  the 
following  five  groups  of  raters:; 


Group  Forms  returned 

Special  Schools  Personnel  74 
Camp  Probation  Personnel  113 
Other  Camp  Personnel  1  2 

Public  School  Personnel  13 
Juvenile  Court  Personnel  15 


An  initial  phase  of  the  points  of  view  analysis  involved  determination  of  which 
objectives  wore  rated  similarly  and  which  were  rated  differently  by  these  five  groups.  In  order 
to  examine  such  group  differences,  a  Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  (MANOVA)  was 
performed.  This  form  of  statistical  analysis  provides  two  kinds  of  information.  First,  it 
indicates  whether  there  are  significant  differences  anywhere  among  the  45  objectives,  and, 
secondly,  it  pinpoints  exactly  which  objectives  were  the  ones  rated  most  different. 


The  multivariate  test  for  the  equality  of  group  ratings  across  all  45  objectives  was 
highly  significant  (p  <.00l),  indicating  that  important  differences  did  exist  in  the  ratings. 
These  differences  are  depicted  graphically  on  pages  T'13  through  T-22,  which  presents  the 
average  'importance"  ratings  for  each  objective  by  each  of  the  five  groups.  Those  objectives 
that  were  rated  significantly  different  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  and  a  level  of  statistical 
significance.,'  For  example,  the  difference  in  the  way  the  five  groups  rated  Objective  3  was 
found  to  be  significant  at  the  level  p  <.001.  This  means  that  the  probability  of  this  difference 
occurring  merely  by  chance  is  less  than  1  in  1,000. 


Subsequent  to  the  multivariate  test  for  equality  of  mean  ratings,  univariate  F  tests  were  performed  for  each 
of  the  45  objectives  separately.  Objectives  with  statistically  significant  univariate  tests  arc  indicated  by  an 
asterisk  to  denote  the  level  of  significance.  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  this  form  of  analysts,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Beck  and  Haggard  (1968). 
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Although  there  arc  clear  differences  in  the  way  the  five  groups  rated  the  objectives,  it 
is  difficult  to  get  a  general  idea  ot  the  underlyiiig  nature  of  these  differences  merely  by  looking 
at  how  the  groups  rate  specific  objectives.  What  is  needed  is  a  procedure  for  reducing  the 
complexity  of  the  data  so  that  the  ratings  of  the  45  individual  objectives  can  be  summarized  in 
terms  of  a  fewer  number  of  basic,  underlying  dimensions.  Once  these  basic  dimensions  have 
been  identified,  we  can  proceed  to  investigate  the  nature  of  different  points  of  view  among  the 
five  groups  ot  raters. 

In  order  to  identify  underlying  dimensions,  the  ratings  of  the  45  objectives  were 
intercorrelated  and  a  principal-components  analysis  performed  on  the  correlations  among  the 
objectives.^  The^  results  of  this  analysis  appear  on  pages  T-6  and  T-7»  which  present  the  two 
principal  components  corresponding  to  the  two  basic  dimensions  that  were  found  to  underlie 
the  ratings  of  all  45  objectives.  The  first  principal  component  is  defined  primarily  by  objectives 
that  describe  '^model  student  behaviors**;  that  is,  behavioral  characteristics  that  typify  the  ideal 
student  and  which  facilitate  successful  academic  progress.  The  second  principal  component  is 
presented  on  page  T-7,  and  emerges  as  a  bipolar  dimension.  One  pole  of  this  dimension  is 
defined  by  objectives  that  describe  aspects  of  good  "citizenship,"  while  the  other  pole  is 
defined  by  objectives  that  describe  aspects  of  ''scholarship."  The  positive  (-f)  and  negative  {-) 
signs  attached  to  the  loadings  do  not  mean  that  one  pole  is  more  important  than  the  other,  but 
merely  that  this  dimension  does  in  fact  have  two  opposing  extremes.  In  terms  of  the  ratings, 
individuals  who  rated  the  citizenship  pole  high  necessarily  rated  objectives  associated  with  the 
scholarship  pole  somewhat  lower,  and  vice  versa. 

Taken  together,  the  two  principal  components  suggest  an  interesting  interpretation  for 
the  set  of  objectives.  More  specially,  the  second  principal  component,  and  its  associated  set  of 
objectives,  may  be  described  as  desirable  student  outcomes.;  That  is,  successful  progression 
through  the  educational  system  should  produce  students  who  possess  characteristics  of  good 
'^citizenship"  and  '^scholarship.*'  The  first  principal  component,  and  its  associated  objectives, 
seem  to  describe  the  intervening  variables  necessary  for  attainment  of  the  desired  outcomes 
defined  by  Principal  Component  II.  That  is,  in  order  to  maintain  successful  academic  progress 


^The  first  two  principal  components,  together  accounting  for  46.1%  of  the  original  variance,  were  rotated 
obliquely  by  the  biquurtimin  method..  The  corrtlation  between  the  rotated  principal  components  was 
negligible,  r  -  ~.02.  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  this  and  the  following  analytic  procedures,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  any  standard  text  on  factor  analysis  (e.g.,  Malaik,  1972;  Harman,  i967). 
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and  eventually  achieve  qualities  of  citizenship  and  scholarship,  the  youth  must  display  **model 
student  behaviors." 

Having  identified  two  basic  dimensions  underlying  the  ratings  of  the  45  objectives, 
further  steps  were  taken  to  analyze  different  points  of  view  among  the  five  groups  with  respect 
to  these  dimensions.  The  statistical  procedure  involved  calculating  the  factor  scores  of  the 
raters  on  the  two  principal  components;  that  is,  two  scores  were  derived  for  each  rater 
indicating  the  extent  to  which  his  ratings  were  related  to  the  two  principal  components.  To 
investigate  possible  group  differences,  a  MANOVA  was  performed  on  these  factor  scores.  The 
multivariate  test  for  the  equality  of  group  scores  on  the  two  principal  components  was  highly 
significant  (p<.001),  indicating  that  important  differences  in  points  of  view  did  exist  among 
the  groups.  These  differences  appear  on  page  T-8,  which  presents  mean  factor  scores  for  each 
group  on  Principal  Components  I  and  II.  It  is  clear  that  there  are  significant  differences  in  the 
extent  to  which  the  five  groups  are  related  to  the  two  principal  components. 

in  order  to  more  easily  interpret  the  meaning  of  these  divergent  viewpoints  among  the 
groups,  the  data  on  page  T-9  has  been  presented  graplncally.;  Inspection  of  this  figure  indicates 
that  with  respect  to  Principal  Component  1,  Probation,  public  school  and  Juvenile  Court 
personnel  share  a  viewpoint  that  is  distinct  from  that  held  by  Special  Schools  and  other  camp 
personnel.  In  terms  of  group  ratings,  this  implies  that  Special  Schools  and  other  camp 
personnel  rated  tlie  objectives  associated  with  ""model  student  behaviors''  relatively  higher  in 
importance  i.han  did  the  other  three  groups.  With  respect  to  the  second  Principal  Component, 
It  is  clear  that  Juvenile  Court  and  public  school  personnel  tend  toward  the  "citizenship"  pole, 
while  Probation  personnel  are  in  the  middle,  and  Special  Schools  and  other  camp  personnel  fall 
toward  the  "scholarship''  pole..  This  configuration  indicates  Juvenile  Court  and  public  school 
personnel  rated  the  objectives  associated  with  citizenship  relatively  higher  than  those 
associated  with  sclio!  irslup,  whereas  the  opposite  is  true  for  Special  Schools  and  other  camp 
personnel.  Probation  persoimel,  on  the  other  hand,  apparently  endorsed  citizenship  and 
scholarship  equally.. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Public  School  personnel  assigned  greater  importance 
to  aspects  of  citizenship  than  to  aspects  of  scholarship.  One  might  expect  the  reverse  to  be  true 
since  these  individuals  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  educational  process  that  presumably 
leads  students  to  acquire  characteristics  of  scholarship.  The  project  team  suspects  that  the 
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endorsement  of  objectives  associated  with  citizenship  actually  reflects  a  concern  on  the  part  of 
public  school  personnel  for  classroom  control  and  management.  The  view  is  corroborated  in 
other  studies  we  are  aware  of  in  which  teachers  have  assigned  high^  priority  to  objectives  and 
goals  that  are  disciplincoricntcd  or  concerned  with  the  stucknts*  socialization  than  to 
academic-oriented  ones. 
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PRINCIPAL  COMPONENT  1 
MODEL  STUDENT  BEHAVIORS 

Loadiiy         No^  Educational  Sratemcnt 

.77  16  Each    student    will    express    himself  easily   and  clearly  in 

conversations  and  class  discussions* 

•75  22  Each  student  will  show  persistence  at  ^udy,  at  yforkt  and  at 

problem  solvnig, 

.73  1 1  Each  student  will  have  good  work  habits,  be  prompt,  and  will  not 

waste  time. 

*72  25  Each  student  will  use  his  time  well,  make  a  schedule  and  stick  to 

it. 


2  2^  Each  student  will  obey  laws,  school  rules  and  regulations. 


'71  13  Each  student  will  show  tolcratice  of  o:hers,  their  appearance  and 

their  beliefs. 

*70  41  E<ich  student  will  be  able  to  think  logically  and  recognize  unstated 

assumptions  or  unwarranted  conclusions* 

•70  1 8  Each  student  will  hcip  and  protect  people  who  are  weaker  than 

himself* 
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PRINCIPAL  COMPONENT  II 
CmZENTSHIP  (+)  VS.  SCHOLARSHIP  (-) 

Loading         No,  EducationiJ  Statement 

.50  14  Each  student  will  be  willing  and  able  to  settle  differences  with 

others  by  means  of  discussion  and  compromise  rather  that  force 
and  violence. 

.49  34  Each  student  will  control  his  impulsive  behavior. 

.48  43  Each  student  will  resist  peer  pressure  to  do  things  that  are 

potentially  harmful  to  himself  or  others. 

.46  29  Each  student  will  obey  laws,  school  rules  and  regulations. 

.45  7  Each  student  will  consider  in  advance  the  consequences  of  his 

behavior. 

.36  45  Each  student  will  be  honest. 

-.41  20  Each  student  will  read  for  pleasure. 

-.43  31  Each  student  will  know  basic  concepts  of  science*  history*  and 

other  academic  subjects. 

-.50  23  Each  student  will  write  clear,  well-organized  letters*  essays*  etc. 

-.60  38  Each    student    will    understand    quantitative    concepts  in 

mathematics  and  science. 

-.63  36  Each  student  will  enjoy  intellectual  discussions. 

-.65  27  Each  student  will  enjoy  art  and  music. 
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MEAN  SCORES  OF  FIVE  GROUPS  OF  RATERS  ON 
PRINCIPAL  COMPONENTS  I  AND  II 


PRINCIPAL* 
COMPONENT  I 

PRINCIPAL** 
COMPONENT  II 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

.380 

-.316 

PROBATION 

-.317 

-.065 

OTHER  CAMP  PERSONNEL 

.540 

-.502 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

-.165 

.281 

JUVENILE  COURT 

-.372 

.667 

•p<.05 
**p<.01 
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PRINCIPAL  COMPONENT  CENTROIDS 
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45  OBJECTIVES 

1.  Each  student  will  seek  help  from  others  when  he  needs  it. 

2.  Each  student  will  read  rapidly  and  with  comprehension. 

3.  Each  student  will  regard  mathematics  as  useful  and  interesting. 

4.  Each  student  will  jhow  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others. 

5.  Each  student  will  take  care  of  his  own  belongings  and  the  property  of  others. 
(>.  Each  student  will  attend  to  his  own  health  and  grooming. 

7.  Each  student  will  consider  \n  advance  the  consequences  of  his  behavior. 

8.  Each  student  will  understand  basic  concepts  in  art  and  music. 

9..  Each  student  will  investigate  a  variety  of  occupations  to  the  end  of  finding  a  suitable 
occupation  for  himself.^ 

10.  Each  student  will  work  cooperatively  with  his  peers  on  projects  that  require  group  effort. 

1 1.  Each  student  will  have  good  work  habits,  be  prompt,  and  will  not  waste  time. 

12.  Each  student  will  know  fundamental  skills  of  mathematics  and  their  daily  applications. 

13.  Each  student  will  show  tolerance  of  others,  their  appearance  and  their  beliefs. 

14.  Each  student  will  be  willing  and  able  to  settle  differences  with  others  by  means  of 
discussion  and  compromise  rather  than  force  and  violence. 

15.  Each  student  will  study  at  least  one  subject  because  he  likes  it,  not  merely  because  it  is 
required. 

16.  Each  student  will  express  himself  easily  and  clearly  in  conversations  and  class  discussions. 

17.  Each  student  will  accept  advice  and  directions  from  superordinates. 

18.  Each  student  will  help  and  protect  people  who  are  weaker  than  himself. 

19.  Each  student  will  listen  accurately,  take  good  notes  and  follow  oral  directions. 

20.  Each  student  will  read  for  pleasure. 
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21.  Each  student  will  take  pride  in  his  wcrk. 

22.  Each  student  will  show  persistence  at  study,  at  work,  and  at  problem  solving. 

23. ;  Each  student  will  write  clear,  well>organized  letters,  essays,  etc. 

24.  Each  student  will  feel  self-confident  and  believe  that  he  is  able  to  learn  and  solve 
problems  if  he  tries. 

25.  Each  student  will  use  his  time  well,  make  a  schedule  and  stick  to  it. 

26.  Each  student  will  take  an  active  part  in  improving  his  neighborhood  and  community. 

27.  Each  student  will  enjoy  art  and  music. 

28.  Each  student  will  feel  that  this  country  is  his  country  and  have  a  sense  of  pride  in  its 
history. 

29.  Each  student  will  obey  laws,  school  rules  and  regulations. 

30.  Each  student  will  know  how  to  manage  his  money  well,  how  to  save,  budget  and  shop 
skillfully. 

31.  Each  student  will  know  bnsic  concepts  of  science,  history,  and  other  academic  subjects. 

32.  Each  student  will  be  knowledgeable  about  community  affairs  at  the  local,  national,  and 
international  levels. 

33.  Each  student  will  make  and  keep  friends. 

34.  Each  student  will  control  his  impulsive  behavior. 

35.  Each  student  will  engage  in  a  variety  of  hobbies  and  other  activities  he  enjoys  doing. 

36.  Each  student  will  enjoy  intellectual  discussions. 

37.  Each  student  will  feel  that  people  who  are  nnportant  to  him  like  him. 

38.  Each  student  will  understand  quantitative  concepts  in  mathematics  and  science. 

39.  Each  student  will  look  out  for  his  interests  without  being  unduly  offensive. 

40.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  verbalize  a  set  of  moral  and  ethical  principles  which  he  uses 
as  a  guide  to  his  own  behavior. 
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41*  Each  student  will  be  able  to  think  lexically  and  recognize  unstated  assumptions  or 
unwarranted  conclusions. 

42*   Each  student  will  like  school* 

43*   Each  student  will  resist  peer  pressure  to  do  things  that  are  potentially  harmful  to  himself 
or  others. 

44*   Each  student  will  be  able  to  translate  colloquial  expressions  into  standard  American 
English. 

45*   Eiich  studcnw  ^ill  be  honest. 
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MEAN  RATINGS  OF 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  45  OBJECTIVES 
BY  FIVE  GROUPS  OF  RATERS 

KEY: 

— •     Special  Schools 
-<  Probation 
—*     Other  Camp  Personnel 

Public  Schools 
-t     Juvenile  Court 
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